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PREFACE 


THOUGH my name alone appears on the title page 
of this book, the authorship is composite. A great 
part of the book has been discussed in draft in 
conferences or discussion circles of one kind and 
another, and I have at times made free use of 
material contributed to these discussions by others : 
adapting it to my own purposes. 

The composite process which produced the book 
has led me at times to write in the plural as though 
as I were the spokesman of a group. Though this is 
never technically the case ; practically, it is often so. 

The society in which my thought has been most 
especially matured is the Free Church Fellowship, 
in whose conferences and commission groups a great 
part of it has been fashioned. To a lesser extent I 
am indebted to joint conferences of the Free Church 
and Anglican Fellowships, and of these again with 
the Student Christian Movement Auxiliary. Some 
sections were discussed with the committee of the 
Christian Social Crusade, and others were hammered 
out in the Summer Schools of the National Adult_, 
School Union. I have also had the criticism of 
leading members of the Church of England Men’s 
Society. 

Were I to go further and mention the names of 
_ individuals who have helped me, I should hardly 
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know where to stop. I lay stress rather on the 
fellowships and associations from which I have 
profited, because I venture to hope that what I 
have written is an expression of the common spirit 
which animates them all. I desire, too, that these 
movements and my book should be taken in con- 
junction, and I hope that each may help to interpret 
the other. 

The book has been written slowly and it is 
possible that one or two paragraphs could be dated 
as pre- or post-war; but the bulk of the matter 
_ is of a kind which is not greatly affected by the 
changes which two or three years can bring about. 

As I have written of the Church, I have found my 
own estimate of the past and prospective usefulness 
of the Church vary considerably from time to time. 
Of the Church’s achievements I have written some- 
times in the severest censure, sometimes in the 
strongest praise ; I hope always in love and venera- 
tion. Forwhilst I believe that still harder things 
could be said in censure of the organised Church than 
any I have uttered, I believe too, that the Church 
has served society in ways immeasurably greater 
than any I have described. For it is by communion 
with God that men and societies grow in moral and 
spiritual stature, and it is largely through the 
Church that such communion has been and is 
maintained. 


M.S. 


Harrow WEALD, 
1920. 
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THE CHURCH’S BUSINESS WITH SOCIETY 


CHAPTER I 
WHAT IS WRONG WITH SOCIETY ? 


WHATEVER wrongs are to be found in the social and 
political life of this country, the Church »f Christ 
is bound to answer for them. At least, it is on this 
assumption that this book is written. Christianity 
asserts such great things about the possibility of 
eradicating evil from human nature that when 
evils persist and flourish through long periods of 
Christian influence, and in the lives of those who 
profess to find in their religion a moral standard 
and a moral power—to say the least of it, some 
explanation is demanded. 

So that we do not beat the air, let us then begin 
by surveying the social facts which seem to belie 
the power of Christianity to control the world. We 
can pass, later, to consider the degree to which 
Christianity is concerned with these facts, and the 
way in which the Christian and the Christian Church 
should attempt to deal with them.* But let it 
clearly be understood from the beginning that in 
this indictment of Society the Church must be 
- * When ‘The Church’ is spoken of in this book it is used to 
mean not the Church’s officials only, nor the laity only, but the 
whole body of members with their officials. In any given case it 
may not be easy to divide the responsibility for the Church’s action 
or inaction, 
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included as one amongst the rest of our social insti- 
tutions which is not properly fulfilling its functions. 

In this survey we shall naturally be more 
especially concerned with the moral aspects of the 
evils which we consider. We shall want to gauge 
their effect upon human character, their influence 
upon the human spirit. We shall make no attempt 
to measure the extent of poverty, for that has been 
done by other writers, but we shall not make the 
mistake of divorcing spiritual things from material 
things. We shall rather expect to find that the 
privations of poverty, the excesses of prosperity and 
the strain and suffering arising from the over- 
driving of the business world, will have morally 
and spiritually debasing results. 


1. THE TWIN EvILs oF POVERTY AND PROSPERITY. 


We must begin by recognising that large sections 
of our population live under conditions which are 
bound to hinder their living a morally satisfactory 
social life. No doctrine of the supremacy of 
mind over matter, can cancel the bare fact 
that certain material conditions seriously impair 
the health, the energy, the happiness, and the 
capacity of their victims. They may not turn a 
good character into a bad one. They may not 
entirely destroy any single quality ot the soul. Yet 
they may so cramp and hamper an individual’s 
freedom of action, so destroy and confine his outlook | 
upon life, so cripple the imaginative faculties of his 
soul, that only a special miracle of grace can secure 
the healthy development of his character. Whenever 
the strain imposed exceeds the limit which average 
human nature in its present development is able to 
support, such evil results are bound to appear. 

(a2) Home Surroundings.—Life in unhealthy slums 
affords a case in point. Physical deterioration is 
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the inevitable lot of the majority of slum-dwellers. 
Their constitutions suffer and they lose that reserve 
of nervous energy without which sustained moral 
struggle is practically impossible. Where, further, 
two or three families are crowded together in a house 
meant for one, the promiscuous herding of the sexes 
adds to both the physical and moral peril. When there 
is also lack of food in infancy, childhood or manhood, 
and restricted opportunity for wholesome recreation, 
the life forces ebb still more, and the soul is in effect 
shut up to the merely animal struggle for existence. 

(0) Working Conditions.—Take, again, the count- 
less deaths and injuries which occur annually from 
accidents in industry. Danger cannot be excluded 
from hard work of any kind, and it need cause no 
resentment when it is not due to callous negligence. 
But unhappily much accident is still traceable to the 
unwillingness of those in authority to spend money 
upon the necessary safeguards. The railway-men 
maintain that this is the case to-day in the refusal of 
the Companies to provide automatic coupling gear 
for shunting. 

Yet again, there are poisonous trades which 
lead to diseases even more injurious to nerve and 
brain than the bodily accidents to which all workers 
are liable. Certain kinds of physical labour, done 
under great pressure, in excessive heat, or amid dust 
and chemical fumes impose a similar nervous strain. 
Pliny called these diseases ‘‘the .diseases of 
slaves,” in speaking of the poisonous processes 
connected with lead and silver work and the con- 
sumption rife amongst the potters and textile workers 
of his day. Poisoning results now also from the 
handling of phosphorus and arsenic, and the use of 
naphtha and carbon bi-sulphide in the preparation of 
rubber, and we have added to the chief consumptive 
occupations, dyeing, canning, jam making and 
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laundry work. Exhausting toil dulls every form of 
mental power and diminishes the faculty for rational 
recreation. Occupations which though less arduous 
are excessively monotonous, because reduced so 
nearly to merely mechanical reactions, have the same 
effect upon many natures if the monotony is not 
relieved by change of work or sufficiency of leisure 
for true relaxation. Both in industry and commerce 
there is a great deal of this soulless monotony needing 
somehow to be infused with life and meaning. To 
be constantly working without opportunity for any 
artistic or creative effort is to impair the faculties 
of work and worship without which life cannot be 
truly lived. 

(c) Mental Strain.—Not very different in its 
crippling effect is the unrelieved pressure of work and 
worry upon those in positions of risk and responsi- 
bility in businesses, both large and small, where the 
currents of competition are particularly fast and 
treacherous. Harrassing fears for the future are a 
continuous torture to many low-paid clerks and 
artisans who can never forget that their families 
(if indeed they have not feared to marry at all) are 
doomed to years of misfortune and suffering so soon 
as their own physical powers begin to flag. So long 
as things are at their best they can maintain their 
frugal standard of living; but as soon as trouble 
comes they are in danger of falling into the abyss. 
Where families are living on the very edge of desti- 
tution, the mother must wage a perpetual fight with 
semi-starvation, harrassing to the last degree amid 
the cares of maternity. Andeven where there is no 
immediate anxiety about food, the washing and 
cleaning that have to be done without a sufficiency 
of soap and water, the mending of clothes, the shop- 
ping and cooking, the serving of meals in several relays 
owing to differing hours of work, or the impossibility 
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of the-whole family sitting down together at the 
restricted table space, these constitute a life of 
never-ending toil that hardly leaves room for 
spiritual development. 

Again, in the transport and seasonal trades, and 
in the many trades which are farmed out by middle- 
men, multitudes of workers suffer from the demoralis- 
ing uncertainty and irregularity of their work and 
theirpay. It is not to be wondered at if the casual 
labourer, uncertain of his work from day to day, is 
found wanting in buoyancy and forethought, and 
the courage necessary for a good life. Neither is it 
surprising if the mass of men and women engaged 
in the rough and tumble of business life have 
their higher susceptibilities blunted alike on the 
artistic and on the religious side. 

(d) Luxury and Display.—The evils of poverty 
are in turn accentuated by the luxurious idleness 
and unprofitable occupation which are paraded by 
a section of the wealthier classes. It is not only 
that these people in their proud disdain of the 
strenuous society which ministers to their inflated 
wants, are losing their own lives. It is not only 
that they divert to their own selfish purposes an 
unjust share of the national wealth, and use up the 
labour which is needed for so much more worthy 
ends. They exercise an altogether undue power of 
public influence through their control of the press, 
and their ability to purchase the intellect of the 
world for their private ends. Thus they exact toll of 
the world’s labour of hand and brain and set limits to 
the world’s freedom of enterprise and even of thought. 
The power of wealth is all the more dangerous when 
it is exerted secretly and indirectly. The reckless 
use of it is the chief cause of the anarchic social 
movements which would put an end to the present 
condition at whatever cost of misery and bloodshed. 
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(e) Mushroom Prosperity.—But the evils of pros- 
perity are no longer confined to what were once 
called “‘ the upper classes.’”’ They are found now 
among all classes in the quickly prospering towns and 
industries which have recently grown up. Two 
pictures of rapidly growing industrial centres will 
illustrate this point. In these cases we see the 
primitive greed for material satisfaction in its naked 
ugliness, without the softening effects of cultivated 
tastes and manners. We see life almost wholly on 
the make; too much in haste to provide itself even 
with those social amenities which are needed for 
quiet happiness. Insucha social evironment, though 
there may be no great poverty, class divisions are as 
sharp and class feeling as high as ever they are. 

In the first instance I have chosen, I read that 
the conditions are as follows: ‘“ For about twelve 
years the town has had unexampled prosperity, 
which has produced practical materialism. There 
is no unemployment—wages are good, the pressure 
of poverty is not known and the unequal distribution 
of wealth is not obvious. But people have no time 
to reflect, and the whole drift of the life of the town 
is in the direction of money-making, and then of 
money-spending on pleasure. Further, the con- 
ditions of labour are such that there is a sharp 
division between employers and employed, and there 
is much suspicion and mistrust. Even among the 
employed particular classes push their own claims 
to the detriment of their more needy comrades.”’’ 

The second case is similar; it affords a typical 
example of modern industrialism. ‘‘ Twenty years 
ago there were only a few scattered farms, to-day 
there are vast iron-stone mines and important steel 
and iron works. A huge population had been attracted 
and a large town has sprung up. Miners and iron- 
workers, shopkeepers and the usual tradesmen have 
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been attracted also. We note that a few years ago 
all the land in which the iron is found was public 
property. It has been seized and now returns untold 
wealth to the titled owners. The steel works make 
enormous profits; they work night and day all 
through the year, without a single break for any sort 
of holiday on Sundays or any other day. There are 
no interests whatever outside the public- house, 
cinema and cheap music hall. There is no education 
in intellectual or other interests. The people live 
in miserable houses and amid most depressing 
surroundings, for in spite of a wide extent of glorious 
country, all is enclosed and preserved for game. The 
children are compelled to play in the streets and there 
is not even an open field in the whole district. The 
work is undoubtedly very hard and very exhausting, 
especially the smelting and steel rolling. It needs a 
very high character to resist the tendency to drink 
heavily during work to quench the intolerable thirst. 
The work is all piece-work, and from the manager 
downwards there is one tremendous system of ‘ drive,’ 
each man being stimulated to drive those below to 
gain high wages. Innumerable accidents occur ; 
indeed, the neighbourhood is remarkable for its 
maimed people. Fatalities also are common. 
There is little public spirit and religion has the 
slenderest hold on the workers. Not more than 
five per cent. are members of Churches.” * 


* A good deal of the evidence upon which this book is based has 
been gathered by small but representative groups of people who 
have discussed matters together and sent in their evidence along 
with their common interpretation of it. This, for example, comes 
from a group consisting of a local builder, a member of the District 
Council, a chemist, a journalistic barber, a foreman in a steel works, 
and a Wesleyan minister. The previous case was reported by a 
group including the managing director of a tin plate works, the 
partner in a coal exporting firm, some steel-workers, the business 
manager of a brewery, the head-master of a secondary school, and 
one or two ministers, 
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2. COMMERCIAL RIVALRY AND INDUSTRIAL STRIFE. 


(a) Acute Competitive Rivalry.—Thousands of men 
engaged in business are to-day uneasy in conscience 
because of the strife that it involves. Employers 
and employed still constitute two hostile groups, 
whose interests have not yet been reconciled. Each 
firm or shop has to maintain itself over against the 
competition of others. Individual workmen have to 
strive for places. Shopkeepers face each other across 
the street, knowing that one of them must presently 
crush the other out. Agents are “ out ”’ against each 
other. Many men feel they have to be hard, or at 
least seem hard, in order to maintain efficiency. 
The cutting of prices has made conditions very severe 
for great masses of the workers. Even our national 
attempts to help the wage-earners have often 
indirectly increased all this pressure. Many em- 
ployers might be willing to be poorer if their position 
were only secure: but the thought of the future, with 
its risks, makes the necessity of putting by money in 
the present cruelly apparent ; they may have real 
pity for the children of the unfortunate, but it does 
not seem right to them to do less than the best 
possible for their own. 

(0) The discouragement of social feeling.—This 
struggle for supremacy is bound to foster self-seeking 
at the expense of the spirit of service, for it makes a 
man’s own claims rank so much above the claims of 
others.* If some men grow up selfish and covetous, 
if others are cynical and supercilious under such a 
system, can it be wondered at? There is so much 
in current commercial practice to check the growth 
of disinterested and generous action; so much to 


* On this subject see also “‘Competition: A Study in Human 
Motive,” Chap. IV. Macmillan & Co., published in rgr7, price 3s. 6d 
Cheap edition issued 1919, price 2s. 
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encourage the search for the most profitable invest- 
ment, the most lucrative employment, the most 
powerful position. Boys and girls are urged to 
concentrate upon the acquisition of business pro- 
ficiency to such an extent that they are prevented, 
at their most impressionable age, from responding to 
the great calls of religion and humanity. They are 
taught to condone sharp practice and to be careless 
of the suffering so inflicted, if the customs of the 
trade are held to require it. They are not greatly 
encouraged to consider the social usefulness of the 
work in which they are engaged, or in which their 
money is invested. They see how capital and 
energy flow to the business which is most profitable 
(however vain or useless the thing produced), and that 
riches are quite commonly supposed to give a title 
to an idle and luxurious life. 

These are conditions which make incessantly for 
unhappy, unsociable lives. They make self-assertion 
the law of life. They concentrate a man’s attention 
far too much upon his own private success and make 
it well nigh impossible for him, even when he wishes 
to do so, to regard his work simply as service rendered 
to the community. They are the most natural seed- 
bed for the deplorable growth of gambling. One 
man’s gain is another man’s loss, and, at times, 
another’s ruin. A tremendous stimulus is given to 
the individual, but at the expense of his social 
nature. Elements of real co-operation are happily 
on the increase—sometimes between employers and 
employees in the same firm; sometimes between 
firms in the same trade or business, where old tra- 
ditions of mutual consideration are valued, or where 
combination has eliminated competition. These 
redeem the struggle in part from the blight of self- 
interest by making a partnership of effort ; but they 
leave the struggle outside their shelter just as keen 
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and cruel as before. And this is still true, however 
honourably the struggle be conducted.* 

A business man who writes rebutting the charge 
of unscrupulousness and dishonesty sometimes 
levelled against business, ends his paper by saying : 
‘‘ Business is so absorbing in its variety and chances 
and its opportunities to exercise some of the greatest 
faculties we are endowed with, that we are all prone 
to be sucked into the current and cease to assert that 
there is something else to strive for, besides the 
generally anticipated reward. This is surely the 
very essence of worldliness; it is the denial of 
another side to human nature ; it is imiting a man’s 
outlook to the things of this world only. Again, there 
is a special danger lest in the desire to achieve succes 
we should exclude all kindly sentiment and generous 
humanity from our dealings with men. We are so 
apt to become machines and to expect others to 
become mechanical money-makers too. Weso easily 
believe that everyone is out to do us, and that it 
shows lack of ability to credit one’s fellows with any 
generous intentions. There is room for as much 
generosity, consideration, and courtesy in business 
as in any other walk in life, and yet the temptation 
to neglect these things is great.” 

(c) The destruction of the moral basis of good work. 
—Further, the rivalries of industry place the workers 
in a false relation to their work, to their employers, 
to one another, and to the community at large. 
the increasing speed and complexity of industrial 


* Even if one escapes from the profit-seeking occupations of 
industrialism to the salaried service of State or City, there are the 
same tendencies to be fought. In the Civil Service there is some- 
times an overdriving of subordinates or an equally guilty permission 
ofslackness and inefficiency and acreation of unnecessary jobs which 
may become an unfair tax on the community. The public service 
cannot be kept uninfluenced by the business standards accepted by 
the world at large, 
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organisation has made it more and more natural to 
treat the workers as mere impersonal parts of the 
machine, rather than as men and women with the 
dignity attaching to their human personality. A tew 
examples may be given of the result. In a wealthy 
and inventive age, able if it wishes to devise and build 
machinery to do its degrading work, a man is rightly 
affronted when he is asked to work at a starvation 
wage performing as Morris would say, “‘ one repulsive 
and never-ending task.’’ The saleswoman liable to 
be dismissed at an hour’s or a week’s notice without 
reason assigned, is not to be expected to be heart 
and soul in her occupation. An artisan expected 
to work overtime (howbeit for payment) which may 
wreck his social life and impair his health, without 
having any say in the acceptance or refusal of the con- 
tracts which necessitate it, is not thereby honoured as 
afree man. Nor is he to be expected to exert himself 
to the full to benefit employers and owners of capital, 
who, he thinks, exploit him and his fellows because 
of the unjust economic advantage which the possessing 
classes reap from our national systen ot land tenure 
and the legal rights of property, whether in capital 
‘or real estate. Nor should he be asked to put forth 
his exceptional skill in ways that may speed up an 
industrial process to a point which will cruelly use 
the less capable of his fellows. On the other hand, 
the slack work to which this may lead is equally 
demoralising—though it should be recognised that 
it is no more demoralising to put forth second-rate 
exertions than it is to produce second-rate houses or 
clothes. 

Petty tryanny is another frequent cause of 
demoralisation in industry. The sense of incessant 
slight and injustice under which many workers 
live must lead either to hostility to the powers that 
be, or to a paralysing belief that evil is inherent in 
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the very structure of social life. Such evils impugn 
either the goodwill of the employing class as a whole, 
or they make God responsible for a permanent 
opposition of interests which would render social 
fellowship in industry finally impossible. In either 
case they destroy the moral basis of good honest 
work, and they split the community in two. 

When the above paragraph was first drafted, 
before the war, it contained as another instance, the 
employee who dare not ask for any human con- 
sideration for fear of instant dismissal. Since then 
there has been a period when this has been no longer 
a typical case. For a time at least the employee 
gained the whip hand of the employer. Even a 
tolerably good servant had acquired a scarcity 
value. The general run of employees reaped a 
temporary advantage which enabled them to indulge 
their wish to ride their job with an easy rein. But 
this should cause surprise to no one. It only proves 
that the competitive motive for work is not a satis- 
factory motive to rely upon. It induces the temper 
which only does what is toitsownadvantage. When 
the employee learns how to exert his power of 
combination and perhaps ultimately of political 
coercion to support his own advantage, what was 
formerly a motive for working hard becomes a motive 
for taking things easy. Before ten years have passed 
we may have learned the force of this by bitter 
experience. Human nature may revenge itself 
upon those who have tried to drive it in the harness 
of self-advantage. It is clear, at least,* that the 
moral basis for hard work has been mislaid, unless 
we are suffering from a merely temporary and 
excusable reaction from the strain of war-time. 


* In 1920. 
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3. SOCIAL CLIQUES AND CASTES. 


(a) The separation of class from class.—Grave 
social evils result from the separation of modern 
society into classes which live largely apart from each 
other. The root causes of this trouble are, of course, 
the extreme inequality in the distribution of wealth, 
and the class conflicts which arise from thisinequality ; 
but the suspicion and misunderstanding which result 
are greatly aggravated by the modern separation of 
classes into different residential neighbourhoods. 
Educational differences, differences of vocabulary 
and accent, difference of teble manners, differences 
of experience in childhood and early youth, differences 
of outlook upon marriage and old age, differences of 
treatment by the police, all help to maintain the 
partitions set up in the first instance by differences 
of income. These differences may not be greater 
than they were in previous periods, but they are felt 
more acutely because they are less necessary to the 
modern organisation of society, and because the 
democratic awakening will not allow us to take them 
for granted. 

No class of the community is rich enough in 
imagination and sympathy to live this partitioned 
life without forming wrong impressions of its own 
usefulness and erecting wrong standards for its own 
enjoyment, based upon wrong ideas of the meaning 
of life to other people, and of their character and 
work. Hence arise all manner of occasions for 
suspicion and strife between the classes, the more 
so since one class is so largely subject to another’s 
will. 

Ignorance leads easily to apathy and contempt, 
untrue estimates of what others do and suffer, 
ingrained ways of thinking evil of them, unjust 
strictures, unfair legislation, and all the bitterness 
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which wrong engenders. To a certain class of poor 
people the rich become the legitimate prey of their 
appeals to pity and to a certain class of rich the poor 
are a lower order of being. The final outcome of 
this separation of class from class is to be seen in the 
volcanic discontent that smoulders in the slums of 
any city which has witnessed three generations of 
slum life, and threatens to burst out at any moment 
in turbulent riot. It may be seen, on the other 
hand in the equally dangerous blindness to the 
welfare of the whole community that may be found 
in sequestered drawing-rooms and clubs. 

Jane Addams has shown how the differences of 
social position give rise to differences of experience 
and opportunity, and how these again cause differ- 
ences of moral standards which lead to further 
misunderstanding and further separation.* To a 
poor family living in the midst of families poorer 
still, saving may seem almost criminal, for it may be 
only possible by neglecting to feed the starving 
neighbour, or at best by neglecting very pressing 
family wants. So, too, all standards of behaviour 
must vary from class to class. To apply to people 
brought up in squalid homes, beset by constant uncer- 
tainty about the most elementary food supply and 
handicapped by the absence of facilities for cooking 
and cleaning, to apply to these a cultured standard 
of cleanliness, gentleness, forethought, self-command, 
restraint of speech and manner and a thousand and 
one of the things in which character consists, is 
nothing less than inhuman cruelty. Yet how few 
know enough of the life of other people to refrain from 
such misapplication of the standards appropriate 
only to their own condition of well-being, leisure and 
knowledge. How few can judge fairly of the habits 


* See “‘ Democracy and Social Ethics,” by Jane Addams. 75s 
net, Macmillan & Co, 
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of another class. The exclusion of women from so 
many sides of life is a further cause of the persistent 
misunderstanding and mishandling of these matters. 

Lastly, class separation leads men to tolerate 
or even actively maintain conditions which every 
careful student of modern industry has pronounced 
to be radically unjust. And because of this tolera- 
tion there is no kindling of the nation’s soul to deal 
with social evils in the thorough-going fashion 
and with the concentration of thought and power 
without which the remedy cannot be found. It is 
not that we lack resources, intelligence, or business 
ability. It is not that we now believe in any 
inflexible economic laws which make change impos- 
sible. It is the will for fellowship that is lacking 
most of all: the will to rise above our contentment 
with our own condition and above our own panaceas 
and find what remedies society really needs. 

(b) The lack of uniting agencies.—The dearth of 
social agencies fostering among the severed members 
of society a reasoned understanding of their common 
interests and of one another, is another chief source 
of social evil. The Church fails here because even 
those who meet on an equality for worship—if 
happily the seating arrangements are not contrived 
to preserve and accentuate class distinctions—rarely 
meet on an equality for anything else. The common 
worship should indeed quicken greatly the sense of 
common membership in society, provided only 
that a sincere desire for a common life is evidenced 
by the Church in other ways. But this is just what 
is often lacking, so deeply do the inequalities of rank 
and experience affect the outlook and idiom of those 
who seek to co-operate for the Church’s business. 
The Church’s charity does but emphasise the 
distinctions. Its meetings for social intercourse 
only partially succeed in overcoming them. In its 
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guilds and societies it is rare indeed that matters 
are discussed on a perfectly equal footing; least of 
all those social and political matters upon which it is 
most important for the fusion of thought and 
sympathy to take place. 

Outside the Church the great societies of our time 
are class societies—trade unions, craft guilds, social 
clubs and the like. The resulting sectionalism of 
the national life is further intensified by the press. 
Each coterie in Church and State produces its own 
literature and feeds uponit. Each school of religious 
and political opinion has its own literary food. 
Within the borders of the Church each section has 
its own newspaper, seldom seen by other sections. 
‘he same is true of other spheres of thought. 
Clarion, Labour Leader, Commonwealth or Plough- 
share, Spectator or John Bull, secure their own 
followers. The organisation of special groups leads 
often to an over-emphasis of certain views. The 
group wants to see its own views expressed, and 
so the press gives its special public a reflex of its 
own opinions only. A new truth may often be 
lost to the world because of the excessively 
intensive culture among its exponents. 

In this condition of divergent interests, our 
national life is not united by the inspiration of great 
social ideals held in common by all classes of the 
community. This might be the case if oursystem 
ot education was inspired by the right principles of 
social morality and the right historical conceptions. 
Professor Ellwood,in The Social Problem,* has written 
of the supreme importance of training the young 
to social duty by reiterating and illuminating a few 
great fundamental social principles. Treating of 
these “‘ pyschic dominants,” he names especially 
Human Brotherhood, Service, Justice, Peace, 

* Macmillan & Co. Published 1916. 9s. net. 
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Good-will, the social virtues of family and neighbourly 
life and the co-ordinate ideas of self-sacrifice and 
self-development. Such dominant ideals are most 
necessary in a complex society like ours, and the 
more so in view of the disruptive influence of our 
traditionally individualistic political philosophy 
which, though now discredited in the minds of the 
leaders of all classes of opinion, still sways the rank 
and file. But no one can pretend that we have 
anything more than the most shadowy and flimsy 
social conceptions to teach to the youth of the 
nation as the guiding and inspiring principles for 
securing the national well-being. We have here and 
there a glowing watchword, an alluring vision of 
possible good, though even our educational ideals 
are often toneless, not rising above the quest of mere 
efficiency. Our schools and colleges are in many 
instances working heroically for the creation of new 
social esprit de corps, and here and there the results 
of their effort are manifest. But speaking in general 
we have nothing approaching a clear, well-ordered 
and convincing account of the way of life that is 
required of us if our social life is ever to be happy and 
harmonious. Lacking that, we cannot educate the 
conscience of the nation in our schools. 

(c) The lack of uniting ideals.—Our society, then, 
is fissured from top to bottom to the infinite moral 
and spiritual loss of all. Apart from the few 
who co-operate in local public work and in a few 
small educational movements of recent growth, 
there is but little effort to create a common under- 
standing of the needs of the common life. Despite 
our vast philanthropies.the general level of social 
feeling is not high enough for the complex life of 
modern society. The natural selfishness and slug- 
gishness of man is accentuated to-day by the great 
complexity of modern social processes which makes 
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the complicity in evil inevitable, the extent of each 
man’s responsibility doubtful, and the way of amend- 
ment extremely complicated. As fast as the poli- 
ticians devise remedies for defeating one form of 
social evil, the spirit of selfishness finds other channels 
through which to flow. Our political and adminis- 
trative capacity will continue to be hopelessly 
outclassed by greed and cunning unless it is buoyed 
up by a far keener sense of social right and wrong 
than is now commonly possessed by British citizens. 
It is sometimes supposed that social evil is due in 
the main to some one social class which uses its 
strength maliciously to hurt and rob the community. 
Of course there are extortioners in every rank of 
society, and there are many class and party con- 
spiracies of greed and cruelty to be fought. But 
the main difficulty is with the moral obtuseness of 
respectable and conventional people. The great 
mass of men are too busily and fearfully pre-occupied 
with their own affairs, too little trained to see how 
their actions hurt or help the community at large, 
too greatly lacking in the energy and courage needed 
for reform. 

Now the Church is the proper home of just those 
qualities which are lacking in society—sympathy, 
charity, freedom from the bias of selfish interests, 
detachment from the snare of material gains, concern 
for the moral harmony which Christ died to bring 
on earth, faith in God’s readiness to satisfy the 
needs of men. Hence the seriousness of all defects 
in the efficiency of the Church’s work. The Church 
has unique opportunities for inspiring and educating 
the moral sense of the community. It is the one 
body which ought to manifest the spirit which would 
make the community whole. It is therefore the 
most momentous fact of all, that at a time when the 
world at large is yearning for unity, when there is 
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a growing desire for brotherhood and a growing 
knowledge of possible political remedies, the Church 
as a whole is not distinguished by a consuming 
passion for social righteousness. 

These matters are not the concern of individuals 
only ; they are the concern of Christian communities as 
such. Every side of Church life is called in question 
by the Church’s failure to leaven society. The 
Church’s worship, preaching and teaching, the 
Church’s pastoral work, and fellowship, even the 
Church’s business procedure have a contribution to 
make. By all these means it is the Church’s part 
“to convict the world of sin, of righteousness and of 
judgment,” and especially to-day of social sin, social 
righteousness and a right judgment in social issues. 
It is also the Church’s part to declare a new and better 
hope for society in the strength of which man may be 
able to repent of the miserable conditions of life 
with which they have been content—injustice and 
squalor for some, bitter strife and indignity for 
many, dearth of fellowship for all. Until the Church 
can bring its members to share truly in this repentance 
and in this hope it remains barren of its true social 
fruit. 


4. THE CHURCH’S FAILURE AS SOCIETY’s MORAL 
GUIDE 


The first thing which society might reasonably 
ask from the Church is moral guidance—a true 
discrimination between right and wrong. And here 
we are bound to admit that the Church has failed 
to see good and evil through the eyes of Jesus. 
The Church has been too conventional alike in its 
denunciations of those sins of the flesh which beset 
humanity in all generations, and in its inability to 
see through the disguises in which self-seeking and 
worldliness cloak themselves from age to age. 
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There has been some excuse for this latter fault 
in the growing complexity of the business organisa- 
tion of the world, making it increasingly difficult to 
say how individuals could do otherwise than conform 
to its standards. But the Church has allowed itself 
to be too easily frightened off difficult ground. And 
whilst continuing to teach generally that a Christian 
must do all to the glory of God, love his neighbour 
as himself, seek first the Kingdom of Heaven, and 
leave earthly rewards to take care of themselves, 
it has virtually allowed that the commands cannot 
be applied to much purpose in the industrial and 
political world. At any rate it has failed to find 
their applications with sufficient confidence to teach 
them. 

Now it may be true that compromise may not 
be avoided in collective action. But it is equally 
true that compromises are not justified unless they 
conform to clear principles. Their necessity must be 
closely examined, their effects acknowledged, their 
operation strictly limited, and the way of complete 
escape sought with the passionate earnestness of 
frustrated desire. It is just in these social and 
political compromises that so much of the world’s 
evil keeps its footing. It is upon these very com- 
promises that the searchlight of Christian principle 
should fasten. It is with them that Christian prayer 
and aspiration should chiefly wrestle. Instead of 
this, Christian thought turns in tired recoil from these 
vexatious problems to more vague and comfortable 
fields of thought. Christian people are easily 
irritated by teachers who emphasise responsibilities 
which they are unready to acknowledge because 
they do not know how to discharge them. It 
is not that the mass of Christian people do not 
desire to do right by their neighbours. It is rather 
that the undertaking of their neighbour’s burden is 
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a task so complex in its nature, and so crushing in 
its total weight, that they instinctively shrink from 
it. And this points to a defect in Christian teaching 
as well as to a defect in private Christian action. . 

The Church’s prayers of penitence reflect this 
absence of clear Christian thinking. We Christian 
people have to repent of much vagueness and 
irrelevance in our customary confessions of sin. 
We associate sir far too much with grossness, in effect 
defining sin as ‘“‘ that kind of evil to which the 
respectable middle-classes are least prone.’’ We do 
not sufficiently relate our penitence to our daily 
dealings with clients and shop-keepers, customers, 
masters, and servants. Our public prayers often 
switch us off from these daily concerns. We pray 
that we may forget them when the real need is to 
understand our duty in them. We need to repent 
of the secular mind which regards industry as a great 
machine and men and women as mere tools; of the 
dealings we have with others that express no faith 
in them or love for them; of the inertia which 
prevents our seeking social remedies for social wrongs; 
and of our neglect to use the resources of Christian 
faith and fellowship for the transformation of our 
social life. 

Above all we lack the corporate sense of corporate 
sin which mark the highest patriotism recorded in the 
Old Testament. We fail torealise, when we kneel in 
common worship, the pain and shame of wrongs 
unrighted. Neither as individuals facing individual 
duty, nor as a society of Christians facing the total 
defect of our service to society, do we feel the full 
shock of our shortcomings. If nothing else were 
possible we might join more in seasons of common 
suffering and confession that we are so impotent to 
lift the burdens from our suffering brethren and 
shake off the incubus of our social wrongs. The 
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special sphere for corporate penitence is in relation 
to those evils for which society has as yet no remedy 
and which individual action, at the best, can only 
mitigate. It would be well if we reiterated the main 
facts of the social evils which baffle us, every time 
we met to make a general confession of sin. Failing 
this we are not purged of the complacency and 
narrowness of outlook from which evil actions 
spring. Before ever we can hope for any marked 
advance in the quality of our social life the Church 
must be united in prayer for a mighty change in our 
social consciousness. 

By the critic, the moral defects reflected in the 
Church’s prayers are sometimes attributed bluntly 
to hypocrisy. It would be kinder to attribute them 
to muddleheadedness and want of courage. Perhaps 
it would be truer still to attribute them to the Church’s 
failure to undertake any thorough-going survey of 
the ethical problems of modern civilisation. The 
Church has no theory of conduct to offer to the 
individual except for the simpler relationships of 
life. The individual Christian, layman or minister, 
faces each several problem of social conduct with 
almost no help at all. Indeed there is no clear body 
of Christian ideas making the social obligations of 
to-day severally intelligible. 

For instance, how much is the Church doing to 
teach the community what it owes to its members 
whose family and religious*life has been broken up 
by the fluctuations of population or other economic 
causes—left stranded in depleted villages, or swept 
into mushroom towns ? Or, take a larger and more 
general question, that of education. How much is 
the Church doing to counteract the utilitarian ideals 
of education which prevail among British ratepayers ? 
How much does it assist the teaching profession to 
establish a spiritual ideal instead, seeing in education 
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the opportunity to open the mind to great principles 
and realities, set free the human spirit from self- 
seeking, and fill it with good will to God and man? 
Or take again the realms of recreation, literature and 
art. How much is the Church doing to interpret 
the real purpose of these expressions of the human 
spirit and distinguish between their exaltation and 
their debasement ? The tendency is to let anything 
pass that does not violate the conventional decencies 
of life or interfere with religious observances, and to 
provide no standard of real goodness in these great 
matters. 

And if literature, art and education are left by 
Christian teaching without ideals, what wonder if 
business, law and politics are abandoned in the same 
way. What wonder if the merchant, the magistrate, 
the policeman and the soldier get little help from 
Christian teaching to see their ideal function in the 
community, and their part in the service of the 
kingdom of God. What wonder, if new communities 
spring up in these commercial days without social 
institutions and without social pride. What wonder 
if the instrument of government is regarded not as 
an instrument of justice, but as the legalised means 
of winning party gains. 

It is the neglect of these living moral issues which 
has made the Church’s talking seem, to the keener 
more impatient spirits in every class of society, so 
dull and irrelevant that they have turned elsewhere 
for their mental and moral stimulus, with no little 
spiritual loss both to themselves and those they have 


deserted. 


5. THE CHURCH’S FAILURE TO INSPIRE SOCIETY. 
The Church’s function, however, is not primarily 
moral criticism but spiritual inspiration. Mere 
criticism is not inspiring but paralysing, unless there 
: 3 
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are available spiritual resources for higher achieve- 
ment. The main work of religion is to supply those 
spiritual resources, bringing them to bear upon the 
moral tasks of men. This is done, if it is done at 
all, by supplying religious inducements to fresh and 
nobler effort, and chiefly the inducement of new 
hopes and affections rooted in religious faith and 
love. Hence the importance of the Church’s contri- 
bution to the world’s capital of hope and courage. 

(a) The Church should be supplying the world with 
the hope of Christian revolution needed to hearten the 
work of social reform. Instead of which it is all too 
frequently an unsympathetic critic of the idealist 
who believes that the world can be radically changed. 
No situation could be more serious. Whilst these 
smouldering doubts about the practicability of 
Christian principles continue, the nominally Christian 
community will continue to lack moral authority 
in the nation. The main buttress of the present 
system is the fact that so many Christian people 
accept it as justifiable or at least inevitable. But it 
cannot be justifiable if Christ was right, and it is not 
inevitable if this is God’s world. If the Church could 
truly interpret Christ we should have the word of 
life for this situation. We might have, and we ought 
to have, a word for men which would have the 
authority of the word of God. 

An instance of the Church’s failure alike to judge 
evil as Jesus judged and to bring help as Jesus 
brought it, is to be found in a matter already briefly 
touched upon, viz., the common attitude of Christian 
people to those who are the victims of intemperance 
and lust—the drunkard, the harlot, the profligate 
of all degrees. The vices of the passionate and the 
violent are the vices which the moralists of all time 
have singled out for reprobation. But Jesus stood 
apart from the moralists in this. His word to the 
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disreputable was one of friendliness and inspiration. 
His friendship thereby brought them back to whole- 
some ways. Many of His followers are like Him in 
this still. They do not behave towards those who 
break our laws and defy our respectabilities as though 
they were peculiarly evil and impossible; they 
receive them as they have been themselves received 
by Christ—with grace and kindliness and encourage- 
ment. But the body of Christian people still binds 
the burden of evil-doing tighter and tighter on the 
back of the offender by its hard judgment, its cruel 
censure. Christian sentiment still fails to divide the 
responsibility for the wrong between those who 
commit the sin and those who control the conditions 
which make life so unattractive to many, that some 
are driven to seek this desperate relief. Not so can 
the burden of sensuous temptation be lifted for the 
world. 

(o) If the Church were rightly inspiring Christian 
penitence and Christian hope a new and more potent 
kind of Christian discipleship would result. Indi- 
viduals would be led to manifest Christian character 
more conspicuously in relation to the social facts of 
the day; in private life repudiating the luxury, 
ostentation, self-seeking and class feeling of the time ; 
in their several callings grappling unceasingly with 
every accepted standard alien to the mind of Christ ; 
in their local community displaying a public spirit 
manifestly inspired by religious faith. Along broad 
but well-defined lines the Church would be focussing 
the witness ofits more prophetic and devoted members 
and demanding a similarly distinctive type of 
Christian character from all. Thus it would sharpen 
the Christian judgment against wrong social conduct 
and attain to clearer and more decisive thinking 
upon the courses of action which are wholly and 
gloriously right. 
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(c) Christian fellowship would then become the 
stirring thing it is meant to be, the appointed means 
of discovering how to act amid the clash of current 
social practices, the opportunity to realise the power 
of God and determine to venture upon it where the 
way of Christian discipleship is contested. If only 
the fellowship of Christians in their meetings for 
prayer and conference could be constantly concerned 
with the problems of Christian conduct, in those 
difficult ways of business and politics where com- 
promise now rules, the new working policies and 
ideals which society needs to-day might be brought 
to the birth. The spiritual initiative of laymen 
would then be called forth and developed in the 
Church as at present it isnot. For, as it is primarily 
the minister’s function to nurture his people in the 
Truth which the Church has already attained, so it 
is pre-eminently the layman’s function to win new 
ground by faithful living. 

One great lack of society is fellowship amongst 
those who are at work upon its problems—fellowship 
in seeking for the larger purposes that can unite and 
embrace our sectional aims. Now wherever in the 
Christian society men and women have fellowship 
with one another in solving the difficulties which 
beset their own lives, they have actual knowledge 
of the very thing that society needs. Just as at one 
time the Church gave to Europe the system of law 
which it had worked out in its own Church Courts, 
so now it should be giving to society the secret of 
social co-operation learned first in the fellowship of its 
ownmembers. The Church has not preserved enough 
of that fellowship between folk of all ranks and 
occupations for want of which our modern society 
is full of unhappiness. And yet it has preserved 
enough to teach men to hunger for the fellowship 
which they lack, 
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Whilst here and there the Church is recovering 
the spirit of fellowship for which the world is hunger- 
ing, the Church as a whole, “ the institution ” with 
its rules and cfficers and precedents, the organised 
and visible body of the Church, presents to the 
world the spectacle of a society which is not as a 
body inspired with the spirit of unity and fellowship 
for which the world itself is parched. Despite the 
wonderful spirit of many of its members, officers 
and congregations, the Church as a body is like every 
other social group. Each section of it is tenacious 
of precedent and privilege, guiltily proud of its own 
sectional tradition, and guiltily disparaging of the 
traditions of other sections. Its organisation is 
too like the organisation of other institutions in its 
method and in its temper, and it very seldom 
organises effort or opinion effectively unless its own 
institutional dignity or welfare is at stake. It can 
bring its forces into the field em masse for self- 
protection, never for self-effacement. It does not 
as an institution provide the world with a Christian 
ideal of social life. 


CHAPTER II 
CHRISTIANITY AND CONDUCT 


In the indictment of society contained in the previous 
chapter it has been assumed that the Church should 
develop the social conscience of its members and 
supply them with spiritual power to shape society 
according to their ideal. This assumption has now 
to be examined. We shall begin by considering : 


1. THE CHRISTIAN EMPHASIS ON CONDUCT. 


Christianity is unique among the world’s religions 
in the importance it attaches to conduct. Faithful- 
ness to the duty of loving our neighbour is made by 
Christ the touchstone of our faithfulness to God. 
By our fruits, our social fruits, we are to be known. 
We are to be of the spirit of our Master, ‘‘ Who went 
about doing good’”’ and healing those who were in 
any way afflicted. The Christian religion requires 
such action. Inasmuch as we do these things to the 
least of men we do them unto Christ Himself, and if 
to Him then also to God. Our service to God 
includes the most strenuous exercise of all our physical 
and mental powers. We are to love God with all 
the mind end all the strength. That is to say, we 
are to exercise these powers to the full for the service 
of our brothers, in God’s name. It was this thought 
that made the Puritans the pioneers of a new business 
morality and a new business success. They brought 
energy, resource, inventiveness, fidelity, industry, 
into the production of material goods, because it 
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was “for the glory of God,” and as they brought 
frugality too, they built up the world’s reserves of 
wealth and made it possible to create the plant as 
well as the morale for modern industry. 

All this happened because the Christian religion 
made so much of social conduct. And to-day those 
who are sensitive to this side of the Christian message 
are anxious that the Church should face its modern 
social duty with its whole mind and strength. This, 
as we shall see presently, means no slight of the 
more mystical, spiritual, inward experiences of the 
Christian soul, no forgetfulness that it is by God’s 
grace and mercy that we live, and not by the merits 
of our own good actions. On the contrary nothing so 
kills the knowledge and love of God as insincerity‘and 
trifling with the duties of love tomen. Jesus, indeed, 
made justice between men the prerequisite of all 
true spiritual offering : ‘“‘ If thou bring thy gift to the 
altar and there remember that thy brother hath 
aught against thee, leave there thy gift before the 
altar, first be reconciled to thy brother, then come 
and offer thy gift.’ In the interests of spiritual 
revival no less than in the interests of social happiness 
we are called to a new facing of the unfulfilled respon- 
sibilities of the hour. 

Christian discipleship must, therefore, address itself 
to the circumstances of the time, and prove its allegi- 
ance to Christ at the points where it is most uncom- 
fortably hard to be obedient. The critic demands that 
the disciple should be as his Master in the world he 
livesin. The demand may be made too glibly, but if 
it cannot be met the onlooker makes up his mind that 
the word of Christ is without power, and turns else- 
where for some message with a greater ring of reality. 

The typical keen young disciple of to-day 
accepts, however, the challenge of this criticism. He 
wants a religion which will enable him to overcome 
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the evil in the world. Often, like the disciples of old 
he knows Jesus at first only asa Master, not yet asa 
Redeemer. He knows Him as the healer of the sick, 
the lover of little children, the friend of the outcast, 
the champion of the condemned, the servant of the 
poor, the foe of the hypocrite and the oppressor. 
He sees Him careless of consequences, indifferent to 
His own comfort and safety, inflexible in His loyalty 
to truth, faithful to His spiritual purpose even 
unto death. He is ready to take Jesus as his guide 
to life and to be moulded in His service. He has no 
doubt about the beginning of the way of Christian 
discipleship, and he will be ready in due time to be 
initiated into the mysteries of a more mature experi- 
ence. He seeks in the Church a fellowship which will 
sustain him in his obedience to his Lord, guide him 
in situations which call for more experience of life 
than he possesses, make good his lack of spiritual 
understanding, and reinforce his isolated efforts to 
serve mankind in the spirit of his Master. 

If the Church cannot sympathise with him and 
help him he may be driven from its ranks, and 
spiritually starved. If, happily, however, the Church 
provides him with a Christian fellowship in which 
to face the difficulties of discipleship, he will enter 
ever more deeply into the intimacies of communion 
with God and with his fellow Christians as they 
confront successively the practical situations of 
life. The need of encouragement in adversity, guid- 
ance in perplexity, power and wisdom to surmount 
obstacles, reinforcement when the onslaught of evil 
is too much for him, teach him to lean ever more 
heavily upon the resources of prayer and spiritual 
fellowship. The demand for patience, courage, 
faith and perseverance drive him back upon the 
utmost resources of God’s Holy Spirit. Outside 
the Church he might become a disillusioned pessimist 
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or at best a faithful but earthbound social servant. 
Within the Church he may prove himself heir to all 
the riches of God in Jesus Christ. 


2. THE SOCIAL OUTCOME OF THE CHRISTIAN EXPERI- 
ENCE OF GOD. 

Religion is concerned with outward conduct, 
but it is also concerned with the inward experience 
and knowledge of God. Some religions have sought 
to divorce the mystical experience of God’s Presence 
from any impulse to serve mankind. Occasionally 
Christian thought has fallen into the same error, but 
this has not been its characteristic note. At every 
period of vital activity, experience has led the Church 
to deal with the social conditions which were injurious 
to the Christian faith and character of its members. 
Indeed the Church which has conceived its primary 
duty most evangelically and spiritually and with the 
greatest emphasis upon things which lie outside 
the scope of this world altogether, has often been 
the Church which has affected the social and political 
course of mankind most profoundly. 

The Church of the New Testament was certainly 
not behind-hand in insisting upon the inward relation 
of the soul to God. The New Testament is first and 
foremost a message of spiritual power transcending 
all the concerns of daily life, a call to a change in 
the heart and will antecedent to all change of conduct. 
Yet every Epistle works on to the outcome of Christian 
faith in social righteousness. So much was the 
unity of lite—body with soul, man with his neigh- 
bour, earth with heaven, God with history—a part 
of the message of Jesus, that the early Christians were 
bound to be social reformers within the whole domain 
of their own lives. Whatever else Pertecost was, 
it was a social experience ; it gave the early Christians 
a disposition to love one another in quite practical 
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ways. They began to share meals and pool fortunes, 
and see that none lacked and none kept back secret 
reserves. And they gave up their old prejudices 
against mixing and rejoicing with the hitherto 
despised folk of other nations and classes than their 
own. The gift of the Holy Spirit to the Church was 
the gift of a power working through personality for 
the creation of a Social Order upon earth. 

All this is natural enough if we remember, for 
example, that the prophetic ideal which coloured all 
the religious bopes of the early disciples was a social 
and political as well as a religious ideal. The prophets 
looked for a kingdom of real social satisfactions, with 
good laws, good harvests, and good fellowship as 
its rule. Their personal religion was bound up 
with their fidelity to national ideals, and their 
national ideals were as closely derived from their 
thought of God as were their standards of personal 
conduct. So, too, we recall that Jesus Himself was 
reckoned by some to be a gluttonous man and a wine- 
bibber because of His joy in festivity ; and that the 
basis of all Christian conduct is love. The New 
Testament writers saw at once that this spirit of love 
must express itself in the transformation of all the 
old social relationships. In particular they faced 
the great obstacles which stood in the way of human 
fellowship in their day—the gulf between man and 
woman, bondman and freeman, learned and un- 
learned. They allowed none of these to be final 
obstacles to intimate association. They brought 
women and slaves and ignorant fisher-folk into the 
full enjoyment of social and spiritual intercourse 
with the most cultivated of the time. And, greatest 
miracle of all, they made it possible for Jew and 
Roman to defy the national contempt and hatred 
which was bringing the mass of the two people into 
irreconcilable conflict. 
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In the long history of the Church we may find 
many examples of the social energy which was born 
of spiritual experience and ideas. The Medieval 
Church was an attempt to regulate the whole of life 
with a primary view to man’s destiny in the world 
to come, yet it could not stop short of social and 
political action. It shaped the whole framework of 
life according to the pattern of its own ideal. Wesley’s 
revival was first of all a revival of spiritual assurance 
of the forgiveness of God, yet it invaded the business 
man’s province and laid down laws restraining his 
freedom in trade. Shaftesbury and his associates 
in the factory reforms of the nineteenth century, 
were men of the evangelical creed whose hearts were 
touched with the simple message of God’s equal love 
forallmen.* Kingsley and Maurice were driven into 
social action by their theology. And in our own day 
the most active missionary bodies at home and 
abroad are impelled by the logic of love to add a 
great many social activities to their message of 
redeeming spiritual power. So we have the Salvation 
Army and the City Missions, which have been the 
most evangelical of all Christian societies in their 
initial impulse, now making up in their own organisa- 
tion what is lacking in the organisation of the State 
for the social reinstatement of helpless and broken 
characters; and the Y.M.C.A. has surpassed the 
biggest caterers and entertainers in London in its 
ministry of food and recreation during the war. 

The action of the Church upon the foreign mission 
field adds its own testimony that the moral and 
spiritual needs of men cannot be isolated from their 
material and social status. Thus the Missionaries of 
the Church abroad have had toconcern themselves with 
the marriage customs of Mohammedan countries, with 


* Though it must be admitted that some of these men were 
not quite consistent in their eagerness for reform. 
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the institution of slavery in Africa, with the adminis- 
tration of justice in the South Seas, with the arrange- 
ment of labour contracts and the restriction of the 
sale of gin upon the Congo, with the encouragement 
of new industries in Africa and the Southern Islands, 
with the establishment of Co-operative Banks in the 
villages of India, with the assistance of schemes of 
sanitation in Oriental cities, with the pioneering of 
social service in China, and with the establishment of 
schools and colleges all the world over. At Love- 
dale, in Livingstonia, in Uganda, on the Congo, the 
most astounding social revolutions have taken place. 
Though the Church did not set out to do it, it has 
frequently changed the whole framework of heathen 
society and won the support of governors and 
administrators purely by the social and political 
results of its work. 

Thus the Churches and societies which have 
laid their chief emphasis upon distinctly spiritual 
activities have felt the need to deal with the economic 
and political conditions which hampered their work 
in the minds and souls of men. They have impelled 
their members to witness by word and life against 
institutions which claimed their energies for purposes 
their consciences could not approve. They have 
caused them to transform their social and political 
environment. And the present generation of 
Evangelicals who are concerned with questions of 
wages and contracts and housing conditions are so 
because they know that these things affect profoundly 
the men and women for whom Christ has caused them 
to care. They know how closely soul and body are 
related in the flesh. They see how the extremes of 
poverty and riches both alike give rise to spiritual 
poverty. They see that careless men are led to sin 
against their neighbours by the temptations of 
privilege and power; that weak and exhausted men 
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are caused to sin against their manhood by the 
temptations of vice ard drink; that those who are 
immature in the faith are ensnared and overpowered 
by the temptations of business speculations, choked 
by business cares, swamped in worldly ambitions, or 
suffocated by indifference to social evils which should 
be intolerable to them. They see how the souls of 
men are formed every day in the image of the 
institutions they uphold and perpetuate; how men 
must either transform the world and all its customs 
to the image of goodness enshrined in their own 
hearts, or suffer their own hearts to be transformed 
into the image of the ugliness which is enshrined in 
the soul of the societies to which they belong. Hence 
they are driven on from hand-to-hand encounter 
with the social evils besetting individuals one by one, 
to a wholesale onslaught upon the conditions which 
give rise to so much misery and temptation. So 
they would attack sweating as a system, to rescue 
all sweated workers from a demoralising life; but 
equally for the sake of those who often half uncon- 
sciously, sweat their fellowmen. They are driven 
by the compulsion of love to go to the roots of evil, 
not content merely to lop off its branches, but 
eager to tear the very roots from the ground. 


3. THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF LIFE AS ONE. 


For, in Christianity, faith and conduct, action and 
communion are indeed inseparable. If we think of 
the Church as primarily concerned with the produc- 
tion of Christian character, we are brought round to 
rediscover the need of spiritual experience, whilst 
if we think first of the Church’s spiritual function we 
are led on to the need for a witness to Christian 
righteousness. In fact the two views when they 
are taken seriously combine inone. The inward and 
outward aspects of Christian faith and conduct are 
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indescribably intertwined. It is impossible to say 
that Jesus was more concerned with the heart than 
with the life of the disciple, with the life than with 
the heart. His kingdom comes in the heart first, 
in the life afterwards, and ultimately in the whole 
social world of which the disciple is an integral part. 
And the Church is for the kingdom in every sense, 
for the rule of God in the innermost heart and to the 
outermost bounds of the social life of man. “ The 
kingdom ”’ includes the whole personality of man, 
bodily and physical as well as mental and spiritual. 
To any one who takes such a view of the function of 
the Church, his duty and that of the Church is patent. 
To every man and to all institutions which hinder 
the coming of the kingdom they are bound to offer the 
most unflinching and resolute opposition, to open 
up the road to the coming of the king. They will 
fight against the evils in their social environment 
with the same religious passion that they fight 
against those in their own souls. 

To-day, therefore, in face of such evils as we have 
described,* the Church’s first duty is to assert that 
they are contrary to the Will of God for human 
society. The Christian faith declares that the 
creative goodness which is God’s nature and which 
becomes man’s nature through communion with 
God, is able to bring in a Kingdom of a different 
order. This power is within the reach of those who 
will see life through the eyes of Christ. His gospel 
has antiquated the existing social order and made it 
a sin against faith in the true nature of God to 
acquiesce in our present social relations as having 
any right to permanence in God’s world. Christian 
repentance,in the broad Scriptural sense, means a com- 
plete change of mind as to what is possible and what 
is seemly since Christ has brought the Kingdom in, 

* Chapter I. 
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This means in the first place that there is no 
secular realm of life. God is interested in every part 
of every human life. Anything that belongs to life 
at all is meant to be inspired. So everything men 
do should be done to the glory of God—done truly, 
beautifully and with loyalty to the good of all. 
Industry, commerce, politics, must all of them eschew 
every kind of flimsiness, ugliness, or selfishness. 
Nothing is outside God’s reckoning, outside the 
sphere of Christian discipleship outside the 
possibility of the direct inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit. Every part of life must be inspired by all 
that we know of God through Christ. 

This being so, our relations with the people with 
whom we have any dealing whatsoever are relations 
into which God wishes to pour Hisinspiration. They 
should be something more than conventionally just 
and honourable. Any chance stranger, shopkeeper, 
or business associate may be one, through whom or 
to whom we are to receive or give a revelation of 
love. He may be provoking or uncongenial to us, 
but he is interesting and important to God. God is 
seeking his perfection and the response of his love 
through every experience of his life. All personal 
feuds and dislikes are disloyal to God because they 
overlook the fact. All treatment of other people 
without reference to their latent possibilities, 
ignores the will of God for them. And when God is 
ignored, religion atrophies. If we cannot make 
common social actions the opportunity for seeking 
His inspiration, we must ignore Him most of our 
time. The Christian who forgets even for five 
minutes to treat any man or woman as a brother in 
Christ has sinned and suffered loss. If he has been 
pitiless toward weakness, or merciless to foes, he has 
forsaken Christ. He has despised God’s love for 
all men and forgotten the only motive which is 
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sufficient to kindle our love for those toward whom 
we feel no personal attraction. Social life needs 
the inspiration of this faith in God’s universal love 
for men. On the other hand this faith needs to 
express itself in social life or it becomes hollow and 
hypocritical. The Christian can only retain his 
sense ot God’s wish to have fellowship with him if 
he retains his sense of God’s wish to have fellowship 
with all men and to kindle their fellowship with one 
another. 

Anything therefore which breaks the fellowship 
of mankind is intolerable, both because God hates 
it and because He has better things in store. The 
glory of God is not fully revealed till all the estranged 
and alienated sections of society have been brought 
into one fellowship. Employer and employed are 
to have fellowship. The Allies and the Central 
Powers are to get back into fellowship. The family 
of God is to be one family. Christians have to repent 
of everything which perpetuates these great estrange- 
ments, to rejoice in everything which holds out the 
promise of their healing; thus to be purged by 
penitence and to feed on hope. 


4. THE CHRISTIAN AS A SOCIAL FORCE. 


With this view of life the Christian disciple 
comes to his duty as a member of society charged 
with the task of mediating the divine life of Christ 
to the world. As he plays his part in it he remembers 
the spiritual aims, the finer fidelities of his disciple- 
ship, and it affects both the spirit and the method 
of his activity. He will be both worldly and other- 
worldly ; worldly because his life is rooted in the 
world of nature, other-worldly because Christ is more 
real than the social environment and more to be 
desired than comfort. To glorify Christ, even more 
than to reconstruct society, is his aim. He enters 
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upon life with zest and joy as upon his supreme 
opportunity for establishing Christ’s Kingdom in 
the world. His family life, his business, his politics 
are organs which Christ may use for the far-reaching 
purposes of God. 

Social duty for the Christian is backed by the 
sense of the honour of Christ, the constraint of His 
grace, the worth that all persons have in His eyes, 
the fulness of all life lived unto God. The Cross of 
Christ is for him the symbol of a dreadful conflict 
with the world’s evil in which he must engage at 
whatever cost. The Resurrection is a symbol of an 
ultimate victory of the Christian spirit over the spirit 
of the world. The Christian who is not alert to 
social duty is not then the true representative of 
Christ’s disciples. The self-centred Christian, the 
other-worldly fanatic, the merely respectable person 
are those whose Christian growth has been arrested, 
warped and blighted; they are not the natural 
unfolding of the true germ of faith in Jesus 
Christ. 

Such is the picture of the Christian’ that the 
New Testament presents to us. He is exuberant by 
virtue of the consciousness of his sonship, lording 
it in life by virtue of his humble selflessness. He so 
nurtures the internal life and searches all the world 
in prayer that he is capable of untiring service and 
unconquerable devotion. Viewing his work as a 
divine vocation to witness to the mind of Christ upon 
the outer world, he has that élan of faith which con- 
stantly raises again the standards of the Kingdom 
and plants them furtherintheenemy’sland. Hating 
acquiescence in any evil thing, suffering when he 
cannot extricate himself from the world’s compromises 
with evil, most of all loathing sin in his own heart 
as the chief obstacle to right that he can know and 
grapple with, he rejoices in every opportunity to 
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make more way for the Spirit of Christ to build the 
Kingdom. 

Thus he brings to bear upon the problems of 
earth the supernatural forces of a divine faith and 
of a life constantly renewed by godly repentance. 
He is able also to introduce a new factor into social 
progress by drawing upon the resources of spiritual 
fellowship with others united with him in faith and 
love. Whilst personal morality may be won and 
must be won by men fighting often solitary battles 
each for himself alone, social morality is a warfare 
in which others are needed if final victory is to be 
won and the hardest fights can only be fought out 
where there is fellowship in prayer amongst men and 
women who, if they gave up the struggle, would 
feel themselves branded as traitors and deserters. 


5. THE CHRISTIAN AS AN INNOVATOR. 


The Christian, therefore, if true to type, is bound 
to be something of a social pioneer. And this is 
well, for the new order of society requires a new 
order of men and women, more willingly and gladly 
responsive to the claims of the common life. <A 
kindlier order would help to produce kindlier folk ; 
but kindlier people must first make the order 
kindlier. And this can only be done by individuals 
who are ready to step out ahead of what is generally 
considered as their duty, and be pioneers in ways of 
living which are fuller of the spirit of brotherliness 
and fellowship. As they will make others feel 
ashamed and rebuked, they will at times be disliked, 
misunderstood and ridiculed. At times they will 
incur the risk of every,worldly good. 

The duty of innovation rests especially upon the 
men and women who are just entering upon life’s 
responsibilities. It is their hour for carrying the 
world a step nearer God. They are called to forsake 
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the moral halting places which their fathers furnished 
for them on the long climb of social perfection, and 
plant their standard a stage higher up the hill. 
They will not do so in contempt of those who have 
only climbed so far, for it is to their toil they owe 
the standards and ideals with which they start out on 
their own adventure. The time will come when 
they too will have proved how much ground they 
can win and hold from the evil influences which 
assail humanity. They will settle down to the 
burden ot keeping society true to the new standard 
they have themselves helped to set up. 

This brings us to the difficult question of con- 
formity to those imperfect standards upon which at 
any time the world is conducted. Thereisastandard 
of truth and honour in the world which no man in 
business who cares for the respect of his fellow-men 
would willingly violate. It is not the Christian 
standard. ‘‘ I do not claim to be honest,’’ said one 
business man recently. ‘‘ I claim to be commercially 
honest.’’ There are conventions in business and 
politics allowing transactions between strangers or 
opponents which would not be tolerated between 
intimate friends. How are these things to be re- 
garded from the standpoint of the practical Christian 
who inherits a position in which numbers of these 
conventions are taken for granted? The Christian 
disciple, as one who measures himself by the perfect 
standard of Christ, must suffer for every failure to 
attain to it. There will be many things in which he 
will be conscious of failure, even habitual failure,* 
but by that experience he will be driven constantly 


* The difficult question of compromise with which we are here 
presented admits of no simple solution. Thereisnosatisfactory way 
of cutting the knot. A hundred and one entanglements have to be 
dealt with patiently. All that can be said at this stage of the 
argument is that corporate Christian fellowship as well as individual 
Christian faithfulness are needed to unravel most of them, See also 


Chap. VI. 
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to watch for the opportunity to step out, here a little 
and there a little, beyond the good code of his day. 

If the Christian fails to press on in this way he 
is a hypocrite, because his faith commits him to 
doing so; and he may even end by falling behind the 
conventional code. Why is so much commercial 
dishonesty justly laid at the door of zealous Christian 
men? Why do Christian people look so largely to 
legislation to curb the evils of society, instead of 
boldly setting out to eradicate them? Surely 
because, not regarding social life as a sphere for 
distinctively Christian conduct, they have not been 
living in it in the superhuman strength of their 
religious conviction and experience. 

In the spiritual war, as in the military war, the 
only safety in defence is by attack. Meekness must 
invade the province of ecclesiastical pride, renouncing 
the ‘‘amour propre ’”’ of a great institution ; mercy 
must invade the realm of business discipline and 
common sense ; poverty of spirit must be manifested 
by those who control big industries and big incomes ; 
the blessing of the mourners must be coveted by those 
who have every opportunity for gratifying their 
desire for earthly pleasures ; the belief that if we 
seek the Kingdom, God cares for our bodily needs 
must challenge the middle-class anxiety to make 
comfort secure for wife and family ; the blessing of 
the peacemaker must be sought in times of strife 
and war, when persecution will not fail to follow. 
In a word, the Christian character must approve 
itself, just at the point where it is foolishness to 
worldly wisdom. It is only then that it becomes 
in any sense a witness of better things laid up for the 
world in Christ. Without the witness of such 
Christian living, no amount of preaching the ideal 
can avail one jot to save the world. 
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6. SoME INSTANCES AND CONCLUSIONS. 


We will bring this chapter to a close with two 
examples of the way in which remarkable Christian 
men have withstood the evils of their time. The first 
especially emphasises the way in which the inspiration 
of individual action comes in the end to change the 
custom of the world. The account is taken from an 
article contributed a few years ago to the Baptist Times. 
It deals with John Woolman’s fight with slavery. 

Slavery is probably the problem bearing the 
closest resemblance to the one which perplexes us 
to-day. It was complex, it was economic, it had 
wound its influence around the foundations of 
Society; it was associated with grave social 
injustices while virtuous individuals were associated 
with it without violating their conscience. We 
rightly revere Clarkson and Wilberforce for their 
work, but the former, and less directly the latter, 
were largely influenced by John Woolman, the great 
pioneer, and it is in a patient study of his Journal 
that we shall gain abundant light upon the true 
methods for Church action. He saw the magnitude 
of the terrible evil, and he had a great confidence in 
the power of God within him toovercomeit. Slavery 
appeared all right in the homes of his fellow-Quakers, 
but the horrible social consequences of the evil 
burned into his soul and he connected them with 
the individual holding of slaves by members of the 
Church. He cleared himself from personal associa- 
tion with the evil, and implored individual members 
to do the same. As a consequence of his action the 
ownership of slaves was condemned by Church 
gatherings; as time advanced, Church delegations 
remonstrated with the owners, and in the end they 
were excluded from Church membership. As a 
consequence of his action American Quakerism rid 
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itself of the evil, and if the other Churches had 
performed the same work, the American Civil War 
would never have taken place. As it was, the 
influence of Woolman produced the legislative action 
of England herself. 

The ministry of John Wesley affords another 
splendid example of the Christian combination of 
religious faith and fervour with social energy and 
courage. Wesley lived in a time of increasing 
national wealth, industrial change, social unrest, 
and foreign strife, when the mental conditions of the 
country were in some ways like ourown. The social 
aims and evils of his day determined the character 
of his message. He called his disciples to “‘ serve 
their age’’ by separating themselves from all the 
characteristic forms of worldly self-seeking which 
were embedded in the social practice of the time. 
The characteristic business practices which were 
widely condoned were “‘ bargaining,’ smuggling, and 
“speculation,” and he denounced them. The 
characteristic sins of the well-to-do were softness in 
living and the amassing of fortunes for personal 
enjoyment, and he set his face against these things 
as practices fraught with extreme peril to the soul. 
He saw “the damnation of hell”’ lurking in every 
trade custom by which a man made profit at the 
expense of his neighbour’s welfare, whether of body 
or soul. He saw that the amassing of fortunes 
and the practice of luxury stifled the spirit of religion 
and human kindness. He would not abate one jot 
the Christian duty of labouring to the utmost to 
create material wealth for human use, but he fought 
with his whole soul against its appropriation by the 
few whilst the many were in want. It was Wesley 
who gave us the injunction to let our luxuries give 
place to the conveniences of our neighbours and our 
conveniences to their necessities. And his own 
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life bore out his teaching. Though he had no con- 
structive plan for administrating industry and 
distributing wealth according to a positive Christian 
ideal, he made a heroic and in many ways a successful 
stand against the paganism characteristic of every 
period of growing wealth. He was a true exponent 
of the Christianity which transforms the world.* 

And we to-day may find in Christianity the 
impulse that will drive us, the inspiration that will 
constrain us, to serve our own age in its more con- 
structive tasks. The same motives will spring out 
of our faith and control and hearten us. When we 
are tempted to set private ease and comfort before 
the general welfare, the lure of the kingdom of 
Jesus will avail, if we will allowit, to detach our minds 
from the pursuit of our own material gain; when 
we are tempted to a sluggish indifference toward 
social duty, despairing of any ultimate good, the 
enthusiasm of Jesus in humblest acts of service will 
lend its own attraction to all faithfulness; when 
we are repelled by acquaintances, embittered by 
opponents or angered by colleagues, the thought of 
our common standing in God’s love and mercy will 
serve to reinstate us in humility about ourselves and 
hope and love toward others ; when we are stricken 
with the weariness of striving against insuperable 
difficulties, and ready to make a disgraceful peace 
with things as they are, the thought of Jesus risen 
from the dead with power to succour us with the gift 
of His own Spirit will renew our courage ; and when 
the horizon of our effort is narrowed to the limits of 
a single nation or a single class, the majestic thought 
of God’s universal Fatherhood and sovereignty will 
open our eyes again to forgotten interests in the 
great family of man, 


* Wesley’s social doctrine and practice are set forth in The 
Methodist by Henry Carter (C. H. Kelly, 2s. 6d.). 


CHAPTER III 
THE CHURCH’S RECORD 


In the last che pter we claimed that Christianity was 
directly concerned with the realisation of an ideal 
social life upon earth, and brought to this task the 
driving energy of a divine faith. Yet our first 
chapter ended with the confession that the Church 
was at present providing the world neither with the 
guiding ideas, nor with the motive power to escape 
from its present ills. The problem raised by this 
contradiction must be faced. In this chapter we 
make the attempt to survey the Church’s record 
through nineteen centuries of activity on behalf of 
its social ideal. It is a mixed story, showing the 
Church to be, like any other body, a community of 
rather inert people led by men and women whose 
human failings often marred their work. Yet it 
is enough to place the Church as a social institution 
right in the van of the social progress of the world. 
If it were not so our hope for the future would be 
indeed a shaky one. For if this instrument for good 
has failed, what hope is there that those on which 
our present hopes are fixed will be successful ? 

The aim of the chapter is not to belaud the 
Church of the past by singing the praises of its 
achievements, nor to detract from the Church of 
the present by pointing out its defects, but to explain 
the present position as one of partial success, and to 
show how our present problems arise. 
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We begin by claiming that Christianity has supplied 
the moral basis for our Western civilisation, and 
that no institution has so deeply influenced the social 
life of this country as the Christian Church. Some- 
times the Church may have been the friend of 
reaction and tyranny; more often still it has been 
slow to recognise the need for social change; but 
even when the mass of its members and officials have 
been fearfully guarding outworn institutions, it has 
been supplying the driving power for the leaders of 
the new social age. By the force of its faith in the 
power of God to conquer evil, by the compulsion of 
the love and gratitude which the Gospel has kindled 
in its heart, it has fought the battles of good against 
evil. When due allowance has been made for 
periods of decadence and for the inevitable drag of 
merely nominal adherents, its record is a fine one. 
It has been the greatest provider of high ideals and 
generous impulses, the greatest restrainer of self- 
centred aims and covetous desires and one of the 
greatest opponents of oppression. Though it has 
crowned some tyrants and stoned many prophets, 
it has in the long run renounced the usurpers and 
followed the saints. 

Moreover Christianity has done more than under- 
mine evil and overthrow wrong ; it has welded men 
together and created societies. From the days of 
its early experiments in Christian communism in 
Jerusalem, through the long history of the Catholic 
Orders, the Medieval Empire and the Puritan Sects, 
the Church has been constantly effective in the 
creation of Christian communities. It has moulded 
states and controlled princes, and though it has not 
yet made the world into one commonwealth, it has 
proved that nothing less gigantic is its ambition. 
Whilst much remains to be done, it is worth while 
remembering how much has been achieved already. 
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It would, of course, be wrong to claim for 
Christianity all that is good in human progress ; 
for man was made in God’s image before ever Jesus 
founded His church, and Nature, from the beginning, 
was good in the eyes of its Creator. The native wit 
and goodness of humanity have certainly co-operated 
to make the world more sociable and good to live 
in, and economic pressure has often added its force 
before the finer spiritual motives have been able to 
prevail against deep-seated evils. This was the case 
for example when slavery was abolished in Europe. 
Moreover the Church has passed through periods 
when all her official spokesmen seemed to be ranged 
on the side of reaction, and when her sons and 
daughters generally were firmly planted across the 
path of progress. We cannot forget that the reformers 
of the nineteenth century, inspired by Christian 
sentiment and led by Christian citizens, were con- 
stantly opposed by those in office and authority in 
all the Churches, and that the Church-going public 
of the passing generation has been astonishingly 
indifferent to the clamant voices of social need and 
social justice. Nor has this been the worst period 
in the Church’s history. 

Yet, when all has been said to the contrary, and 
when the Church has confessed that along with every 
other human institution it has sinned flagrantly 
against its own ideal, it may still be claimed that it 
is the Christian morality which makes life good where 
it is good; it is the Christian ideal which lifts aloft 
the higher social standard round which we rally 
for the future ; it is the Christian faith which inspires 
the great mass of those who serve their fellow-men 
unselfishly ; and it is the Christian Church which 
has kept that ideal and that morality and that faith 
alive in the hearts of men. Nor should we forget 
that it is to the Church we owe not only the English 
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Bible, which is the great storehouse of our social 
principles, but also the English Sabbath, which is 

the great safeguard of our sanity and health. —— 
Amongst other achievements in which _ Christianity 
may claim to have a conspicuous share we may 
surely include the following : 

I. THE QUICKENING OF INDIVIDUAL CHARACTER. 

The first result of the Christian faith was to create 
a new type of man, or at least to make an old type 
more common. It provided a new religious basis 
for the qualities which make a man a good comrade 
and a good co-operator. 

(a2) Asa matter of actual history the early Church 
brought to birth in the body of humanity a new 
tenderness for weakness and suffering,a new reverence 
for childhood and womanhood, a new care for sick- 
ness and old age, a new respect for the labourer, the 
stranger and the foreigner.* This new spirit of 
charity and brotherliness is not omnipotent, it is 
not proof against the encroachments of selfishness, 
or the attacks of personal anxiety and fear; yet it 
is powerful and persistent. It has given to Christen- 
dom a diffused spirit of kindliness and good-will, 
a wide-spread appreciation of the rights of other 
persons and a remarkable, if fitful, respect for the 
liberties of others. In our own day these social 
qualities are widely distributed and generally found 
sufficient to carry the ordinary traffic of daily life. 
They are found in multitudes outside the Churches, 
and are unfortunately missing in many instances 
within. And yet when there are tedious social 
services to be performed without reward or recogni- 
tion, when profits or livelihood have to be sacrificed 
for a scruple which no one will notice or honour, 
when enemies have to be forgiven, class interests 


* See The Social Results of Early Christianity, by C. Schmidt. 
English translation (480 pp.) published by Isbister Ltd., 1889. 
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to be set aside, or self-suppressed, it is still some- 
how to those who have kept their links with 
Christianity that the world looks for a lead. When 
the institutions of society have broken down, it is 
the man or woman with the strong, clear, religious 
impulse who comes forward with some new way of 
living to become the pioneer of new times. 

(6) A friendly disposition is not however the only 
social quality which Christianity has begotten or 
intensified. The welfare of society could not be 
secured unless it developed other assets than geniality 
and goodwill. There are some tougher and more 
fibrous qualities required. Energy, resource, fore- 
thought, faithfulness, diligence and self-discipline are 
necessary to enable men to win from nature the 
material wealth which his generosity may afterwards 
lavish in friendliness if he has not squandered it 
in indulgence on the way. 

Now it is historically true that the modern world 
acquired these tougher qualities very largely under 
the inspiration of Christianity. To begin with, it 
was Christianity which set free the minds of men 
from the obsession of an overworld of evil spirits 
whose malign influence and incalculable power made 
life too gloomy and uncertain to be worth the 
output of a man’s full strength. Christianity 
guaranteed the business of living to be worth while, 
gave dignity to every human faculty and made it a 
religious duty to work hard with brain and muscle 
“for the glory of God.’’ Whatever may be true of 
other countries, the habits of work which we in the 
West possess are largely stiffened by motives 
which Christianity supplied. Reliance upon the 
motive of private profit has played its part, but it 
has not by any means ousted these more social and 


surely, in the end, more reliable motives for keeping 
the world at work. 
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(c) Kindness, then, and industry, the genial and 
the energetic spirit, both are strengthened by 
Christianity. But both are liable to be defeated and 
enslaved by suspicion and fear. It is the fear of 
loss and injury, the fear of poverty, the fear of ill- 
will and tyranny, that banish the spirit of kindness 
and turn the capacities of men to destructiveness. 
Now there can be little doubt that the Christian 
religion is a great solvent of anxiety, and of that 
spirit of distrust from which antagonism springs. 
It is a powerful influence ministering to mutual 
understanding and confidence in our fellow-men. 
In its earliest days, as has been said already, Chris- 
tianity broke down the barrier between the Jew and 
the Roman, the barbarian and the Greek, the slave 
and the freeman, and took away the estrangement 
which made them unable to be at one. In its latter 
days there is no power at work for the surmounting 
of the barriers between the East and the West that 
is comparable for a moment with Christianity. In 
India to-day it is the missionary above all others 
who has acheived any degree of friendship between 
the Indian and the European. And in all the inter- 
mediate ages and countries, the Christian view of 
God and man has been at work to save society from 
the interdict of distrust and fear. 


2. THE CREATION OF SOCIETIES. 


As we have seen, the impulse to goodwill which 
Christianity fosters cannot rest content with its 
individual expression alone. It presses on to create 
societies through which it may express itself more 
perfectly. In its earliest days and throughout its 
history, the Church has been the foster-parent of 
all our great institutions for the help of the unsuccess- 
ful, the reform of the fallen, the relief of suffering 
and the spread of education. But let us look 
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especially at two of the products of this genius for 
social organisation—the Medieval Monastry and the 
Medieval Parish Church. 

To the Monasteries we owe the preservation of 
science, philosophy and art, the care of the poor, 
the sick, the outlaw and the criminal, the promotion 
of learning, the improvement of agriculture, the 
building of roads and bridges, and the development 
of trade through the middle ages of Christian history. 
But the Monasteries represent far more than the 
immediate services they rendered to society. They 
embodied and preserved a social ideal which might 
otherwise have perished. They showed that a 
voluntary society could live an ordered life, with a 
high degree of organisation requiring loyalty to a 
cause, deference to superiors, and mutual service 
in material things. Whatever their limitations they 
showed how a life which put first the object of spiritual 
development and discipline could be the great 
exponent of material service, artistic creation, and 
intellectual activity. 

So, too, the Parish Church of the fourteenth 
century showed how religion could be the centre 
and inspiration of every side of social life,—its art 
its music, its architecture, its thought, its industry, 
and its amusements. The Church was the home of 
every form of festival and gaiety, the centre of every 
kind of social guild or society. It knew, in those days, 
how to give unity to the varied interests of men and 
how to bring them, in spite of all their differences of 
wealth and training, to unite in a single place. 

People went to Church not only to worship, but 
to hear announcements of common interest, to get 
relief, to have differences settled; the Church 
served the place of the newspaper, the Poor Law, 
and the Courts. There was no sense of oppression 
in this because the Church was regarded as their 
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own. It had been built by themselves, and was con- 
tinually being enlarged or restored, for which gifts 
and labour were willingly given. It was God’s 
House, and therefore the People’s Home. Subscrip- 
tions were made to purchase plate, vestments, 
hangings, not only by the wealthy, but by groups of 
the common people. We find the young men 
clubbing together to buy a chalice, the women to 
put up a window, the girls to get a chasuble. And 
these things were regarded as so much their own that 
the people would lend them to another village for 
a fee, and would not scruple to sell the plate if there 
was common need through some catastrophe such as 
a bridge broken down. 

All the amusements were of a religious character 
and centred round the Church. The holidays were 
Holy Days and part of the festivities included some 
festal service : a High Mass or a Procession. Then 
there would be recreation, sports, or a fair, but they 
were always linked with religion in some way. This 
blending of the sacred and the secular went even so 
far as the blending of the solemn with the gay, holy 
feasts in the ecclesiastical sense were real festivities ; 
some quite noisy ones. There were the Church ales, 
which took the place of the modern tea-meeting. 
They were held five or six times a year in the Church 
House. The Ale was Church brewed (hardly intoxi- 
cating at all), and the profits went to the Church. 
The ale would be drunk out of a cup dedicated to 
some saint ; there was minstrelsy and dancing, and 
there might also be decisions concerning matters of 
parish life. We find also a close connection between 
the Drama and the Church in the Mystery Plays, 
which were often rendered in the nave of the Church, 
or in the Churchyard. Clerics took part as well as 
strolling players, and these plays were kept up and 
furnished by Guilds, which sometimes made this 
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their chief object. The Guild system was most 
characteristic. 

There were in addition, Social Guilds which were 
rather like our benefit clubs, insuring against accident, 
robbery, and shipwreck. Others built almshouses, 
kept guest-houses for travellers, and supported 
hospitals. Most important were the Trade Guilds, 
in which all of a trade were enrolled; they fixed 
wages, charges, quality of work, hours and conditions 
of labour. These too were religious: each had a 
priest and a patron saint, and the Church was their 
meeting place. 

The Guilds were broken up by Edward VI. on 
the ground that they were too superstitious. They 
were in reality too powertul ; they were controlling 
civic government everywhere, and were probably 
often too much on the side of the producer against 
the consumer. But their mistakes should not blind 
us to their importance in their time. 

These instances are chosen from the Middle Ages 
rather than from the period which followed the 
Reformation because, as we shall see, the tendency 
of later years has been for the Church to expect 
its members to fulfil their duties to society less and 
less through ecclesiastical bodies, more and more 
through the State. This marks the third stage in 
the working out of the Christian impulse to create 
a society based upon its fundamental principle of 
love. Having first inspired individual action, and 
then created voluntary societies dedicated to ideals 
of service, its third undertaking is the moulding of 
the organised life of the world at large. 

The Church affects the structure of society as a 
whole, partly by inducing its own members to stand 
for better customs and better laws, and partly by 
converting the mind of the general public to its own 
ideals. Thus, gradually, custom and law became 
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expressions of the Christian ideal. Once the 
Christian standard is seen in any measure to be right 
and practicable, society as a whole protects itself 
from lapsing to lower standards by enacting new 
laws. And so far as this is done by general assent its 
tendency is not only to establish a higher standard of 
conduct, but to perpetuate a higher type of character, 
more wholeheartedly devoted to the Christian way of 
life. This process has two sides to it, an outward 
and an inward. . The outward aspect of this process 
is the moulding of public institutions; the inward 
aspect is the conversion of the public mind. We 
shall deal now with theseinturn. Both are necessary 
to the building of that temple of Brotherhood whose 
foundations are already laid in the goodwill of 
individuals, and whose stones have been already 
shaped in voluntary associations for their place in 
the great society that is to be. 


3. THE MOULDING OF THE GREAT SOCIETY, 


In the middle ages Christianity was struggling 
to create a Christian society throughout Europe. 
The problem was terrific. The Church was con- 
fronted with a seething mass of barbarous and 
hostile tribes. It seemed easily possible that the 
whole structure of ordered society might be swept 
away, and all the art and thought of the past sub- 
merged in a flood of social class. The Church, when 
it first became allied with the power of the State 
had this basic problem to face. Its social energies 
were monopolised by the work of government for 
the mere repression of lawlessness. Moreover, the 
Church was plunged into the business of social and 
political construction after long years of disfavour, 
during which its members had been debarred from 
politicalaction. It therefore followed too easily some 
fundamentally pagan political conceptions. None 
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the less, it was the Church which checked the most 
glaring abuses of political power in Europe, and 
prepared the way for the practice of parliamentary 
and popular control. It set limits both to the fre- 
quency and the cruelty of the blood feuds of cities 
and the wars of states. It restrained the traders 
in the misuse of the power of monopoly, imposing 
laws of usury and fixing prices; and it was consistent 
in maintaining the strictly conditional character 
of every privilege and every property-right. It 
made God and the People, in idea at least, the 
sovereign political and social interests, and it thereby 
caused the sense of Public Right and Justice and 
Duty to lay hold upon the conscience of the average 
man. Imperfect as these early achievements appear 
from the vantage ground which they have enabled 
us to reach, they were evidences of the power of 
social construction inherent in Christianity and 
they were directly contributed to society through 
the action of the organised Church.* 

Since the Reformation the Church has influenced 
society less through the direct action of ecclesiastical 
societies and officials, and more through individual 
laymen. For Protestantism committed itself to 
the tack of permeating trade and politics with the 
leaven of Christian thought and feeling. It fell in 
with the spirit of the age which was taking authority 
away from the ecclesiastical societies and vesting it 
in Parliaments, town councils and chambers of 
commerce, being ambitious to make those voluntarily 
loyal to Christian principles. It has, as a matter 
of fact, capitulated to the worldly standards of the 
trade civilisation of recent centuries, exactly as the 
medieval Church capitulated to those of the imperial 
civilisation of the preceding age. It had not sufficient 


* For a summary of the social effects of Christianity in the Middle 
Ages see Hands’ Good Citizenship. 
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spiritual force to drive the blood of Christianity 
through all the arteries of trade and industry. In 
some respects it has lost its way, forgotten its old 
aims and been submerged in the flood of social and 
political change which it let loose. It has never 
fully considered how to permeate society with its 
ideals—how much through laymen and how much 
through the official spokesmen of the Church; how 
much through the action of individual Christians, 
and how much through collective Christian action. 
The time has come for it to take stock of these things 
and determine afresh its relation to all the various 
social agencies through which the Christian ideal is 
being realised in the modern world. 

If the moral basis of Medieval society be compared 
with that of modern society, points can be found 
in favour of each. Medieval society lacked, indeed, 
the belief in the right of each individual to his own 
proper freedom of action. But it had, to its great 
advantage, a belief in the duty of all individual 
action to serve the common good. When modern 
thought broke away from medieval thought—in revolt 
from the constraints on individual action which 
medieval authority had imposed in the alleged 
interest of society as a whole—it laid an emphasis 
on individual freedom which has proved itself to be 
both socially disastrous and morally wrong. It 
has led modern Europe into one of the gravest 
blunders of history, the blunder of allowing men to sup- 
pose that they can have inviolable private economic 
rights independent of the services which they render 
to society. Wherever this idea is cherished, the 
rights of property attain a superiority over the 
interests of society which cuts society from its 
religious roots.* 


* For a fuller study of this subject see The Sickness of an Acquis- 
itive Society, by R.H. Tawney Pricers., Allen & Unwin. 
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Yet in spite of the gravest defects, we may claim 
that Christianity has very largely supplied the ideas 
and the men that have been gradually transforming 
our modern world. This is true both in relation 
to politics and to industry. Harnack once said in 
Berlin to an audience met to celebrate the birthday 
of George Washington, that all the free political 
institutions of Western Europe might be traced by 
one line or another back to the Puritan movement 
in England.* As for industry, it is pretty well agreed 
that the initial impulse for the creation of modern 
wealth, the expansion of trade, and the development 
of modern industrial processes came also through 
the Protestant Reformation, which so greatly helped 
and strengthened the Western habits of economy, 
industry and reliability upon which the modern 
social machine depends. And when the pagan and 
selfish impulses in human nature began to get the 
upper hand of the industrial machine,—under the 
frightful stimulus to covetousness which mechanical 
power and organisation supplied,—it was Christian 
men like Wesley and his followers who put the brake 
on the secular movement in trade and supplied it 
with a new conscience; or like Shaftesbury, who 
made that conscience effective through State control 
over the tyrannies of machine- and factory-power ; 
or, like Kingsley, who fought on the side of the early 
Trade Unionists to secure for workmen the legal 
right to combine to protect themselves. There are 
indeed many notable figures in the reforms of the 
Nineteenth Century not connected with the Churches 
in any way. By that time, the divorce of religion 
from industry, accentuated by the Eighteenth 
Century, had alienated from the Church a good deal 
of Christian compassion. But the seeds of revival 


* See Protestantism and Progress by E, Troeltsch (Williams & 
Norgate, 5s.). 
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were in the Church itself, as these pioneers of 
Christian social action prove 


4. THE CONVERSION OF THE PuBLic MIND. 


Professor Rauschenbusch in The Christianising 
of the Social Order* has given a most interesting 
account of the conversion of certain of our institu- 
tions to Christianity. He claims that the Family is 
as much a convert to Christianity as any individual. 
No other than the Christian ideal is now considered 
to be good enough for family life. The ideal may 
not be reached, but it is accepted, honoured and 
sought after. In a dozen brilliant pages the writer 
traces the development of family morality from the 
old patriarchal days when the family rested more 
on force than on love and kinship.t In those days 
the family had to do the work of protecting the weak 
from physical violence and punishing idleness and 
crime. Then, wives were bought and daughters 
sold, and tyranny was the law between father and 
son. Gradually the power of the father was hedged 
about by law and custom, the wife was protected 
from divorce and entitled to private rights in property 
and with these changes came new spiritual ties of 
mutual affection replacing the old iron bonds and 
restraints. The family is now based upon Christian 
ideas of the relations of mutual trust and service 
proper between persons. 

In just the same way the ideals of education are 
traced by Professor Rauschenbusch from the days 
when education was the privilege of rank and wealth 
to our own days of universal education, free to all, 
and with an ever-rising standard. This expansion 
of the field of education was in the first place due to 
the benefactions of the religious people who founded 
and endowed the medieval colleges and the schools 


* Macmillan & Co. 6s. 6d. t See especially p. 128ff. 
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of the early Reformation period ; and afterwards to 
the energy of the Sunday School pioneers of a century 
ago. Educational method also has become Christian 
in ideal. The old autocratic manner of teaching is 
giving way to more personal methods, less concerned 
to impress the mind with facts and more concerned 
to draw out the pupils’ personal qualities. The 
avowed ideal of the teaching profession at its best 
is now essentially Christian. Countless schools and 
schoolmasters work for the development of character 
rather than for the equipping of human tools, and 
their motive is not private profit but the service of 
the nation and the members of the school. Time- 
servers and slackers notwithstanding, this is the ideal 
of Education, and it is Christian. 

These instances show the way in which our social 
institutions fall one by one under the control of the 
Christian ideal, and the inference is that all our 
institutions must ultimately follow suit. So long 
as any one of them is governed by another ideal, 
the lower ideal will tend to debase the standard for 
them all. Thus family life, and Church life too, 
are at present beset by commercial motives. Families 
which for reasons of poverty are held together rather 
by economic necessity than by the joys of a happy 
social life, fall apart as soon as the economic necessity 
isremoved. Churches guided by men whose standards 
are formed in competitive business are not always 
free from the current secular standards of success. 
It can hardly be otherwise; for ideals must rule 
universally or not at all. The ideals of Christianity 
must and will ultimately approve themselves as 
necessary in every realm of life. In the long run 
all must bow to the overwhelming truth that only 
on Christian principles can people co-operate 
harmoniously. The ideals of industry and politics 
will become Christian in their turn 
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5. THE ARREST OF THE PROCESS. 


But we are bound to admit that at the moment 
there are large tracts of social practice which are 
not Christian even in ideal, far less in practice. 
About some of these the soul of Christendom is 
restless ; half awake to contradictions that it cannot 
solve. Whilst this continues the life of the whole 
Church is bound to be depressed. The baser ideals 
which are adopted or tolerated in one sphere of life 
invade the mind and spirit of those who tolerate 
them and vitiate their temper and their thought. 
The failure of Christianity to work itself out to its 
ultimate meaning in industry and in public affairs 
may largely account for the present state of deadness 
and the present reputation for ineffectiveness to 
which the Church must plead guilty. It becomes 
therefore most important that we shouldsee where 
the social impulse of Christianity has failed to work 
itself out. 

In the Christian disposition, three strands may 
be distinguished, each tending towards a definite 
social ideal. The first of these is the impulse to 
share with others the possession of all that we 
value. The next is the impulse to share the labour 
which living requires. The third is the impulse to 
share the control of the things we possess and do in 
common. The first of these points toward an ideal 
of economic equality, the second to an ideal of indus- 
trial co-operation, the third to an ideal of democratic 
control in industry and politics. All these impulses 
are based upon a sense of the dignity, worth and 
loveliness of all human persons. We shall find that 
their expression is in every case arrested by the 
sluggishness of the Church’s thinking, and thwarted 
by the self-interest which it had never clearly pilloried 


as such. 
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(a) The Sharing of Wealth—To begin with, the 
Christian impulse toward the sharing of possessions 
has stopped short of the full development to which 
we hope it maysome day come. It has not governed 
the distribution of modern wealth. Our love for 
our neighbour is not yet radical enough to lead toa 
thorough-going sharing of the larger material 
advantages which industrial organisation has won 
from nature. We are polite enough to surrender 
our seat in a ’bus to any weaker person, but rarely 
our seat in the saddle of wealth and privilege. 
Convention gives us each our place and advantage 
and we have tried to argue that God meant us each 
to keep our seats in the world’s omnibus, trusting 
that He would make other people’s standing and 
pushing congenial to them. In that great tract of 
living we have abandoned the idea of loving our 
neighbour as ourself, covering ourselves forsooth 
with the theological defence of caring more for our 
brother’s soul than for his body. 

The reason may be that we have never realised 
imaginatively that material advantages and dis- 
advantages affect us all alike. Generally speaking, 
what we should hate, others hate; what they can 
stand we could stand ; what irks or profits one irks 
or profits another. There is law at the basis of 
life; for all alike body and spirit are dependent 
upon each other in the flesh. But we otten fail to 
appreciate the spiritual significance of material 
conditions for other people, albeit our flesh never 
allows us to overlook their significance for ourselves. 
Hence we have failed to make a religious use of the 
conquest of the material world we have won by the 
industry, frugality and self-control which our religion 
inspired. In consequence our victory has been 
turned into defeat, and the world of business is a 
world full of profane maxims, fierceness, cruelty, 
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strife and ugliness in which Christian men are some- 
times maddened to know how to keep their souls 
pure and their hands clean. 

(0) The Sharing of Tvrouble—And next, the 
Christian impulse to serve, to bear another’s burden, 
to undertake his task, and underwrite his risk, has not 
been worked out thoughtfully and boldly, with proper 
adjustment to changing social conditions. The 
Church at one time made provision for every social 
need and worked out great organisations for the 
purpose. The Medizval Church became so powerful 
in this organisation and so conscious of its own 
prestige and usefulness that it fell a prey to its own 
self-love and became in many things the enemy 
of other social institutions. But when the 
growing power of nations and cities broke up the 
temporal power and wealth of the unreformed Church, 
the Reformed Church never fully entered into the 
responsibilities for social organisation which it should 
have inherited. Just as it left the relief ot the needy 
to the sum total of the goodness of Christian 
individuals, and forsook the task of correlating and 
guiding it, so it left the working conditions and 
reward of the artisan to be determined by the cruel 
operation of the blind forces of supply and demand. 
Hence whilst political society has been discovering 
that the industrial revolution of the past few 
centuries has created problems which cannot be 
met by merely ameliorative individual action, the 
Church has not learned the lesson for itself. It has 
not done justice to the corporate unity of society 
and has in its consequent ignorance and blindness 
been constantly obstructive, or at least apathetic, 
to the larger proposals which alone could meet the 
needs of a society whose growth had outstripped 
its comprehension. In a word, the Church’s 
charity has remained sentimental; it has never 
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become reasonable; it has not grown up with the 
times. 

(c) The Sharing of Power. —And finally, the 
Christian impulse to assert the dignity and worth 
of every person and claim liberty for each and all 
has never been worked out to its ultimate demands. 
It, too, has remained unintelligent. Hence our 
political institutions have never been developed so 
as to give proper effect to the Christian principles 
which inspired their origin. They have stopped 
short after taking the first steps toward securing 
the liberty of the individual, leaving him still at the 
mercy of economic and other forces which he cannot 
control. It is a commonplace of our day that 
political freedom is ineffectual and _ tantalising 
unless economic freedom can be secured. We have 
given each man a vote and won for each an equal 
standing before the law, but we have not found 
out how to secure to each the opportunity tolivea 
free and intelligent life. 

The years have demonstrated this grave political 
defect. A century and a half ago it was the fashion 
to praise our political institutions as though they 
were all but divine. But our early nineteenth century 
thinkers found that fifty years of the most strenuous 
efforts after reform could not make these institutions 
more than tolerably free from the most flagrant 
inequalities and injustices.* Yet another half century 
of semi-socialistic legislation has been winning us 
to the conclusion that the whole political system 
needs to be radically readjusted upon more positive 
and more scientific principles than we have yet 
attained. For we have secured for the rank and file 
of the people neither liberty to lead a satisfying life 
nor ability to make their wants intelligible and their 


* See Dicey. Law and Opinion in England (Macmillan & Co.). 
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wills operative in the state. Meantime, by abandon- 
Ing society to the control of political principles, 
Christian in name but not in effect, Christian people 
have let themselves be hoodwinked as to the real 
impact of society upon its less privileged members. 
We can claim no title to have loved our fellowmen 
with our political or corporate mind and strength. 
In a word, the Church has failed to inspire her sons 
and daughters to make good the destined fellowship 
of mankind where it is broken up by economic 
inequalities and commercial rivalries, and in every 
country has fail:d utterly to impart the spirit of 
Christianity to the government of states. 


And so the Church to-day stands shamed and 
impotent before her great social task, having failed 
in just those undertakings which have captured the 
social imagination of our time. And yet we believe 
she has on her hearthstone still the burning embers 
of religious faith and feeling which have kindled 
society to great enterprises in the past, and which 
may yet blaze out againfor ustc-day. The Church 
is not so incurably self-centred and behindhand in 
the service of mankind that she cannot and will not 
rally in our generation and give to the world the 
social and political fruits of her faith. That faith 
is still the most powerful of all human motives, 
and though it has been much obscured and enfeebled 
by lack of applicstion, it has never been altogether 
lost or falsified and is still, to-day, the power of God 
to transform the world. 


Il 
THE UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES 


CHAPTER IV 
THE ROOT DIFFICULTIES 


BEFORE examining the problems of action presented 
to us in the closing pages of our last chapter, we must 
first address ourselves to some more fundamental 
questions, from the study of which we may see 
better what kind of approach to these questions of 
action the Church ought to adopt. This chapter 
deals with the question Why has Christianity so 
seriously failed to make society Christian? Its 
genius as a religion is practical rather than abstract, 
social as well as individual. And it has not, in the 
main, held aloof from the task of influencing the 
world. In a sporadic way the Christian disposition 
has overcome every kind of social barrier and 
neutralised every kind of anti-social trait, especially 
in times of great religious revival, and in small and 
self-selected Christian communities. It has built 
up new social organisation inspired by its ideals, 
and it has succeeded in part in infusing thesame 
ideals into the regular institutions of the social 
order. Why has it not more completely transformed 
the world? We come here to describe some very 
deep-rooted obstacles to social progress. 


I. THE INTRACTABLENESS OF HUMAN NATURE. 


In the first place we have to allow for the 
tremendous opposition which human nature puts 
up to an ethic which requires the complete surrender 
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of every private right and privilege to the sovereign 
purposes of God. Every man and woman on the 
face of this earth is strongly urged by the powerful 
motives of hunger, sex and pleasure to make 
demands upon life irreconcilable with the equal 
claims of others. Every instinct for security and 
protection impels us all at times to question the 
goodwill of our neighbours, distrust the schemes of 
our friends, and suspect the designs of strangers. 
These things alone give endless occasion for 
misunderstandings, divisions and strife. When we 
add to this the ease with which the needs of the 
absent are forgotten, and the fact that our social 
and political arrangements date back to days when 
there was no one to uphold the cause of the humble 
and the weak, we can hardly wonder at the heritage 
of bad custom and bad feeling with which we have 
to-day to cope. Small nations, unskilled trades, 
unorganised industries, unpropertied individuals, 
must every day suffer slights and injuries, and harbour 
bitterness and anger in return, until the whole system 
of our relationships can be arranged on some more 
just and perfect plan. 

When the more perfect plan is sought, the sum 
total of private selfishness in the hands of those who 
hold positions of advantage in the community can 
be brought to bear against effective change. And 
since all change disturbs traditional privileges, this 
power is exerted with tremendous effect. And not 
only so, but the minds of those who wish to be 
impartial are bound to be in many ways enslaved 
to the bad tradition of the past. It is only people 
of exceptional insight who can escape from the 
mental blindness due to having lived for long without 
questioning the justice of customary ways. It is 
only the few who can escape from the mental 
woodenness which instinctively resents all serious 
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innovations in our social life. This inveterate 
conventionality of mind, so characteristic of all 
majorities, is no doubt a great natural safeguard 
against the encroachment of moral evil, but it 1s 
equally effective in its stolid resistance to unfamiliar 
forms of good. And when the individual overcomes 
his woodenness and sets his mind on change, the 
unnoticed bias of each man’s mind towards his own 
interest and towards the half truths which he loves, 
tends to ally itself with his ignorance of the facts 
to be faced, and wed him to methods of reform 
which do not keep the true proportion of rival 
claims in view. Finally there is the dead weight of 
human inertia to be faced. How few have life and 
energy to spare for the service of those they do not 
specially love ? 

Let us then understand clearly how great would 
be the marvel of a society free from injustice and 
discontent. So long as there is any defect in our 
social organisation there will be injustice to indi- 
viduals, for the best intentions will miscarry. So 
long as there is any defect in our system of education 
there will be misunderstanding of the responsibilities 
of citizenship, the opportunities for service which 
it affords, and the limitations of enjoyment which 
it imposes. So long as there is any defect in men’s 
charity and unselfishness of man we must expect 
that they will make undue claims upon their 
neighbours ; that people and classes will suspect 
each other’s motives, grow angry at the thwarting 
of their ambitions, and show themselves perverse 
and bitter in the pursuit of their personal ends. 
So long indeed as there is any defect of faith ard 
godliness, people will be over-eager for their own 
advantage, fearful of their own loss, and ready to 


use the machinery of social organisation to exploit 
each other. 
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2. THE BIAS oF RACES AND AGES. 


These obstacles are common to every people 
and every period in the world’s history; there are 
other obstacles peculiar to each particular race and 
age of man. Each age has its own intellectual bias 
preventing it from recognising the absolute truth 
or desiring the absolute best. 

If then we ask why the Early Church did not 
grapple with the great problem of slavery, which 
was the economic basis of the ancient world, we find 
it due in part to their temporary absorption in 
the future life ; in part to a concentration of social 
hope on the Church rather than upon society at 
large ; in part to their mental inability to form 
any idea of steady change, or any thought of 
progress but by cataclysm; in part to their having 
no general opportunity to exercise political power. 

Thus the impact of Christianity upon the world 
was first diminished by the non-political tendency 
of the Asiatic mind. It was next checked by a Greek 
tendency toward theological speculation rather than 
toward ethical action. It was hindered later by the 
Roman tendency to exalt law above principle and 
to rely upon coercion rather than upon persuasion 
to make men orderly and good. When, then, at the 
crucial age when the Church came into power in 
the Roman Empire a new hope of realising a Christian 
social order sprang into flame, it died down quickly, 
leaving the Church a prey to the political concep- 
tions of the Roman Empire, with its over-emphasis 
of law and its lack of care for the spiritual liberties 
of individuals. The Church ceased to champion 
individual liberty when power passed into its own 
hands, and this tailure has left its stain upon all the 
subsequent thought and practice of the Church, 
debasing the standards of political action and 
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degrading the polity of the Church itself from the 
days of the Empire till now. 

In later centuries other quite different but 
equally disturbing elements ot race consciousness 
and blindness have been at work to rob Christianity 
of its due effect upon society. After the oligarchic 
period of thc Middle Ages the races of Northern 
Europe came to dominate the Church’s thought. 
With their love of free play and individual initiative, 
and their pagan belief in leaving society to the spon- 
taneous working of the naturalinstincts of man, these 
races gave to Christianity an interpretation of their 
own. The Protestant Reformation was not wholly 
the expression of the recovery of Christian liberty ; 
it partly expressed the self-assertion of the Teutonic 
race. Reacting strongly from the domination of 
secular life by clerics and ecclesiastics, with their 
wooden regulations and churchly bias of mind, the 
Reformation set the States of Northern Europe upon 
the perilous business of making wealth with un- 
fettered freedom and a rich, wide, world to exploit. 
The Christian impulse to conscientious labour was 
linked with the un-Christian philosophy which 
assured the individual that if each but sought his 
own fortune assiduously Providence would make 
all right for the rest. The result has been a tremen- 
dous capitulation of conduct and of thought to 
ideals compounded of the most dangerous amalgam 
of falsehood and truth. 

We have to allow also for the refraction of 
Christianity through the medium of our British 
temperament. We have shared to the full, inthe 
individualistic tendencies of the West, with all their 
defects. We are moreover an essentially practical, 
commonsense people. In other words, we stick like 
leeches to our conventional compromises. Then 
our lack of imagination comes in and makes us prone 
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to think that whatever is and always has been, 
cannot be far from right. Unless the evil in the 
situation flies out at us, we let the sleeping dog lie. 
We can even make a crying injustice wear the mask 
of providential necessity, assigning the cruel 
inequalities of life to God, as when we sing 


“The rich man in his castle, 
The poor man at his gate, 
He made them high and lowly 
And ordered their estate.” 


But being also in our way sentimentalists and 
idealists, we like to think we are doing what is best. 
So we reinforce our prejudices by praising their 
nobility or at least their prudence. We lose the force 
of our ideals by refusing to see them till they have 
exchanged their wings for office coats, and we protect 
ourselves from the goad of penitence by refusing to 
think that anything more than we have achieved was 
practicable. Finally, being somewhat muddleheaded, 
we are very little aware of the ineptitude, and one 
might almost say hypocrisy, of our slipshod attempts 
to attain to social and political righteousness. 


3. THE CONFLICT OF SOCIAL AND INDIVIDUAL 
IDEALS. 


We come next upon a permanent difficulty in 
the very constitution of society. Each successive 
social institution, whether it be a public house or a 
church, an imperial parliament or a borough council, 
gives enduring form to an imperfect social ideal. 
The institution tends to stereotype a certain kind 
of character, usually a type a little less ideal than the 
type which created the institution. It has a wonder- 
ful power to perpetuate that type and maintain that 
standard. But it easily tends to stand in the way 
of the development of a higher type. 

6 
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It is one of the conditions of living that men 
should work through these imperfect institutions. 
In doing so they are compelled to share in actions 
which are poorer than the best they would like to 
do. At the same time it is probably true that by 
doing so they give more effective expression to their 
ideal than they ever could without that stimulus 
and that instrument. 

Hence it is right to surround the religious and 
political institutions which enshrine our most 
cherished ideals with a great deal of loving sentiment 
and veneration, in spite of the fact that they may 
embody elements quite clearly base and wrong. 
For there is an ideal of human fellowship enshrined 
in every social institution, however its expression 
is clouded and obscured. That is why men can die 
for their country ; because in spite of all that they 
feel to be foolish and wrong in its life, it is in some 
sense an embodiment of the divine. 

But this introduces an element of permanent 
conflict between the absolute ideal which the Christian 
man will frame for himself, and the transient ideals 
which are embodied in society. On the one hand, he 
may make too little of existing institutions because 
of their imperfections—renouncing the Church 
because it moves so slowly and rests so much upon 
tradition, rejecting the State as an instrument of 
compulsion rather than a means of education and 
order, refusing to bear the reproach of their short- 
comings for the sake of the good they embody. 
Broadly speaking the Church has _ generally 
regarded social institutions as worthy to be preserved 
for the sake of the good mingling with the evil, 
and has led its members to participate freely in 
the life of society in order to sustain its good 
elements. 

On the other hand, he may too easily idealise them. 
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Indeed the common mistake of Christians is not 
an underemphasis but an over-emphasis of the value 
of the institutions that we are accustomed to; a 
blindness to their defects; an acceptance of them 
in all their detail as though they were true to their 
ideal, even an apotheosis of their imperfections. 
This is a perilous error which may lead to the 
enthronement of all kinds of wickedness. We see 
it in the utterances of the statesmen of all nations 
to-day. It leads to a bigoted nationalism which 
may lead a nation, where it led the Jews, to reject 
their highest destiny and crucify their finest citizen 
for a misguided nationalism. 

The Church, too, may be set up as an idol and its 
existing institutions extravagantly apostrophised. 
The statements which may come to be true of the 
Church when it has been perfected by the long 
schooling of history, are attached to the Churches 
-as they are. It is an urgent need of the day that 
we should recognise the tragic defects of Christian 
denominations each with its over-elaborate pro- 
vision for preserving its own traditions, and its 
skimping of means for fulfilling its works of love. 

The dilemma of the idealist which we have just 
described has been a fateful one for the Church. 
At times its members have shunned the use of 
political and social means by which alone society 
could be changed, because they seemed unworthy 
of their lofty idealism. At other times they have 
been caught by the glitter of the gold of true 
principle in systems which have had in them, 
could they but see it, a high percentage of dross. 
While some would use no metal that was not all 
pure, others have been ready to use almost any 
amalgam from which the precious metal was not 
excluded. 
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4. THE FLux oF MorAL STANDARDS AND SOCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 


A fourth difficulty is due to the fact that social 
institutions are always in a state of flux, and that 
each change in the character of the institution 
brings with it a like change in the character of the 
demand which it makes upon men. Coupled with 
the above-mentioned conflict of loyalties which 
social institutions of themselves set up, this is a 
serious complication of the problem of right living. 

Now, so long as society depends for its well-being 
upon an institution of a certain type, the kind of 
conduct which tends to maintain that type of 
institution has a claim upon the loyalty of all good 
men. Thus, for example, in the days of Feudalism, 
there was due from social inferiors to their social 
superiors in the Feudal scale, a deference which is 
no longer due from poorer to richer men. The 
functioning of society was bound up with a system 
which vested in each rank of society a certain 
authority and right of control over those of lower 
rank, with corresponding responsibilities for their 
well being. Duty to one’s neighbour then included 
the duty of keeping that system of human co- 
operation effectively at work. 

Again, when industry was based upon slavery 
the material welfare of all men, slaves and free alike, 
was for the time being promoted by the unquestion- 
ing obedience of one set of men to another. The 
Capitalist system of the last few centuries has, on 
the contrary, made almost the whole of morality 
consist in fidelity to legal obligations. But neither 
the servile morality of a slave age, nor the fiduciary 
morality of the capitalist age are any longer satisfying 
to the conscience of an awakening democracy, and 
it may be that the political system which enthrones 
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governments over the destinies of large states is 
also necessarily too impersonal in its operation to 
satisfy the conscience of a community to whom 
personality, freedom, and the claims of individual 
liberty are becoming more precious than of old. 
The system to which democracy points will depend 
increasingly upon a voluntary loyalty to accepted 
principles and corporately determined obligations. 

There comes, of course, a day when old insti- 
tutions are outworn because they require a kind of 
character which is socially or morally antiquated. 
It may then become a duty to withhold from the 
ola institutions the loyalty which was once due 
to them, in order to bestow it upon those which hold 
in them the promise of the coming age. At such times 
the duty of love to the community will change 
its demands, and may even come to mean the 
transference of loyalty from one system of govern- 
ment to another, as love of country has in the past 
required the transference of loyalty from one dynasty 
to another. 

But it must be remembered that in changing 
from one system to another it is sometimes necessary 
to pass through a time of moral chaos. There is 
an old motto which counsels against swapping horses 
in mid-stream. But what if the old horse be shot 
dead under its rider, or so wounded that it can no 
longer carry him to safety? Society indeed will 
generally be found amid dangerous currents at the 
time when revolution becomes necessary. Russia 
in revolution is an example of the chaos which comes 
from suddenly destroying one form of political 
institution in favour of another, having in some 
respects a higher and more Christian ideal. The 
break-up of the old removes the constraints which 
kept violence in check. Revolution equally with 
war can hardly be conducted without submerging 
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action for a time at least to levels lower than those 
of the normal civilisation from which escape 1s 
sought. Under all such circumstances human duty 
becomes a matter of extreme perplexity and genuine 
uncertainty ; it is often largely a matter of guess- 
work which of two courses is really serviceable and 
therefore really right. 

Now the temptation of all comfortable people and 
hitherto successful institutions is to maintain the 
status quo and uphold the ethic or system of conduct 
which has worked happily for them in the past. 
The bias of their own sluggishness allies itself with 
the conventional morality to oppose the inconveni- 
ences and uncertainties of change. The established 
morality fights against the higher morality which 
it cannot understand: for, when any social ethic is 
“established ’’ it tends to pervert the moral senses by 
the sanction it gives to a form of society which is 
not a final or perfect one. But Christianity stands 
committed to that which is to come, and the church 
ought therefore to be on guard against the canonisa- 
tion of what is imperfect. Yet asa matter of fact 
the Church has generally taught, as Christian, the 
ethic best calculated to maintain the status quo. 
It is extremely difficult to do anything else, but the 
Christian Church ought to have surmounted the 
difficulty. It can only be surmounted by the 
constant revision of all existing standards. 

This work of criticism and readjustment is the 
more important in view of the moral revolution 
which democracy involves. Something like the 
moral difficulty of transferring society from the 
status of slavery to the status of freedom is likely 
to beset us soon. There is to-day, for people whose 
lives have hitherto been especially restricted, an 
immense access of opportunity to satisfy starved 
appetites and indulge a freedom of action long 
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denied them. Moreover, they are many of them 
convinced that they have for generations past been 
shut off by others from satisfactions which were 
their right. They will not therefore readily learn 
from those who have stood for the social order that 
is passing away, the new loyalties which freedom 
demands. The Church has to-day to do her work 
amid the difficulties created by her past identifica- 
tion with the ethic of an imperfectly Christian ideal 
of social life. 


5. THE CHURCH’S SHARE IN THE WORLD’s DEFECTS. 


These obstacles to the triumph of Christianity 
over human society do not, of course, affect only 
those who profess the Christian Creed. They affect 
the whole mass of mankind, Christians amongst the 
rest. We indeed believe that there is in Christianity 
a force directly counteracting the selfishness and 
stupidity of men, and progressively eliminating from 
human character every shred of self-seeking and 
untruth. But that full type of Christian manhood 
ripens slowly. Meantime every Christian individual 
is in mind and outlook in many things the child of 
his own race and age. By heredity and by upbringing 
his generation fastens upon him many of the faults 
and prejudices it has failed to overcome. He suffers 
from the failure of those who have preceded him, 
leaving him their arrears of difficult duty, as well as 
from the inherent limitations of the imperfect social 
institutions through which alone he can act. For 
these reasons he cannot act perfectly according to 
the vision of good he sees, nor can he see clearly that 
full and final ideal which alone has power to captivate 
his imagination and his will. 

Moreover the Church has work to do to bring 
its members even so far as a complete indentification 
of themselves with all the good that the past 
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generation of Christians have acknowledged. The 
Church must be a school for the immature and a 
hospital for the defective before it can bea training 
ground for the pioneers of new forms of righteousness. 
It is at once its reproach and its glory that the 
Church, with its infinite ideal of life to put it to 
shame, refuses to abandon or disown the feeble and 
erring folk whose souls are its charge. It may not 
quench the smoking flax of a half-kindled will to do 
right, nor break the bruised reed of halting and 
misguided goodness. Those too who are responsible 
for the education and leadership of Christian people 
are themselves victims in their measure to the same 
limitation of outlook and confusion of imperfect 
thought. They have to preach a truth which none 
of them knows fully how to apply, and which cannot 
be fully expressed in the conduct of societies which 
are not perfectly Christian. They have to teach 
amid the constant flux of moral values, changing 
with the times. They have to urge their people to 
fulfil duties which past neglect has rendered either 
half impossible or hardly satisfying. For Christian 
conduct is like a caged bird, so long as the Christian 
ideal of conduct is not fully recognised in the social 
order. There is but little inspiration to be found, 
for example, in the confused and mutilated ex- 
pressions of love which are all that seem possible 
in dealing with those who, by the imperfections 
of society, are our opponents in politics and trade. 

Thus the Christian spirit is crippled at every turn 
by the past defects of Christian action, and the 
Church as an institution reproduces in its own 
organisation the defects of society at large. Amid 
the difficulties of teaching it tends either to be too 
arbitrary in laying down new laws of conduct for the 
day, or to leave too much of life to go at randon 
without ordered purpose or plan. In this it shares 
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the failure of every human society to reconcile the 
claims of order with those of individual freedom. 
Those Churches which exalt the ideal of order and 
seek to impose their regulations upon their members 
are apt to defeat their aims because their teachers 
become dictatorial through excess of authority, 
conventional through fear of over-emphasis, or mis- 
guided through divorce from the influence of lay 
opinion. Those on the other hand which boast of 
freedom and the cultivation of individual initiative 
are apt to fail through the dissipation of the 
thoughts and energies of their members over a 
thousand fragmentary ideals and a _ thousand 
incompatible policies for their realisation, or else 
through the inertia which overtakes all isolated 
effort. 


6. THE OUTLOOK FOR THE CHURCH’S RECOVERY. 


Under such circumstances what hope is there of 
establishing a Christian society ? None surely in 
our generation if by a Christian society we mean a 
society with perfect laws and customs, perfect 
standards of political criticism, a perfect balance of 
public opinion, perfect individuals in the Church’s 
membership or ministry, perfect Christian preaching 
and teaching, or the perfect exercise of Christian 
discipline toward those who offend against the 
Christian ideal. The Christian claim is not per- 
fection, but only faith and perseverance in striving 
for perfection ; not victory, but only hope in victory 
to come; not righteousness, but only continuous 
effort after righteousness, perpetual conflict and 
unfailing penitence for every fault. 

This is the standard by which the Church may 
fairly be judged. Is it bringing its glorious hopes 
and strange, deep inspirations to bear upon the 
problems of society ? Is it impelling its members 
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to show forth the spirit of Christ at every turn in 
the developing life of the day? Is it calling the 
world to Christ’s standard of action as the only 
standard in which it can find peace and happiness ? 
Is it requiring its members to take no ease of con- 
science whilst any part of their professional practice 
is at variance with the spirit of Christ, and no dis- 
charge from the heat and burden of public life whilst 
any social injustice or distress remains unrighted ? 
Is there in all its teaching and preaching a mani- 
festation of eager and intelligent energy for the 
healing of our social diseases ? Is there in all its 
fellowship the hunger of a great longing for social 
righteousness? In a word, is the Church alive to 
the social needs of its age ? 

Judging by this standard we believe that the 
Church of to-day is stirring out of a long sleep. 
The nineteenth century saw the Church afflicted to 
some extent with the defects of every previous age 
and period of the Church’s history. We still lackea 
the moral courage to apply our faith, and the intel- 
lectual charity to combine our differing points of 
view. Hence our Christianity was not successfully 
applied to social life. Here it has been too severely 
practical, there too spiritually impracticable ; here 
too dogmatically theological, there too feebly natural- 
istic ; here too conservative and there too liberal ; 
here too Roman, there too British. And everywhere 
it has been a little detached and wordy, a little 
conventional and feeble, and not a little lacking in 
mental grip. 

But we seem to have come to a time when men 
are sick of pretending to a great secret and not 
finding how to apply it. There is a renewal of the 
spirit of individual energy, enquiry and adventure ; 
a rekindling of the spirit of fellowship, bringing 
together those who have been long sundered ; and 
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with their coming together in the intimate fellowship 
of Christian purpose there is a dawning hope that the 
scattered clues to the true conduct of social life may 
be brought into one comprehensive and convincing 
whole, and that a Church with more unity in its own 
thought and fellowship will work wonders toward 
the unity of mankind. Evil forces will be rampant 
in the next decade of restless activity, but it may be 
that the Christian forces will be marshalled against 
them with decision and purpose beyond all that we 
have seen before. 

Our hope rests in the noticeable fact that many 
Christian writers and speakers, and many modern 
movements in the Church, are busy exploring and 
laying hold upon a new conception cf the meaning 
of the Gospel and the mission of the Church. They 
are discovering a social note in the Gospel which 
has not been realised before, and they are coming 
to understand that through the constant indwelling 
of the living Spirit of Truth, the Church ought to 
be able both to learn and to teach the Christian duty 
for the hour. In the next two chapters we shall 
explore these subjects further, trying to see what 
promise they hold out of a Church awakened to its 
social duty and empowered to do it. We cannot 
of course claim that the thoughts which are there 
set forth are the accepted commonplaces of Christian 
teaching and preaching. We do claim, however, 
that they are increasingly influential and that they 
so answer to the need of the time that, being true, 
they are bound ultimately to prevail. 


CHAPTER V 
THE SOCIAL NOTE IN THE GOSPEL 


TuE word gospel stands to all the world as asynonym 
for Truth; to a minority it stands for the joyful 
truth that the sway of evil has been broken for 
ever by the goodness of God. Christ is the surety 
for this good tidings, which is for all who will receive 
it. But, for the world in general, the Church has of 
late had no such gospel to offer. Its promise of 
deliverance has rested upon a conception of good 
and evilnolongeradequate. Inanage awakening to 
the disastrous consequences of social evil and the 
moral imperative of social duty, it has continued to 
preach its gospel in terms too individualistic to cover 
the moral needs of the times. It has offered through 
Christ a deliverance from evil insufficient for those 
whose lives are cast amid the complexities of modern 
society. 

A gospel for to-day must offer man deliverance 
from social as well as from individual evils—from 
the evils which set men at loggerheads in industrial 
and political life, from the sins which foment hatred 
and strife, and from their impotence to organise life 
on more co-operative lines. Now we are happily 
coming to understand that these social evils are 
among the evils from which the gospel promises 
deliverance, and that our social ideals are ideals for 
which the gospel promises its aid. For we are 
awaking to the fact that the gospel is spoken of by 
Jesus as the Gospel of a Kingdom—the Gospel of the 
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Kingdom of God. It is the good news of an ideal 
society into which men are to be ushered, and for 
which they are to be made fit. They are, moreover, 
to have power to penetrate the general life of society 
with the spirit of the ideal society and so by degrees 
make the ideal actual upon earth. 


I. THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM oF GOD. 


In the past the Kingdom of God has sometimes 
been reduced to nothing more than an individual 
acceptance of God’s sovereignty in the Christian 
soul. Sometimes it has been banished to the far 
future or even to another life. But while it is true 
that the Kingdom or Rule of God comes first in 
individual souls, and can only be consummated 
when all men are perfected, it is equally true that 
the meaning of the Kingdom cannot be limited as 
it is by these interpretations. It relates to the 
present as well as to the future and to the outward 
as well as to the inward life of men. 

Such localising of the eternal and heavenly in 
the temporal and earthly is of the very essence of 
the religion of the Incarnation. In Christ, as we 
Christians hold, God became man, took up His 
abode in a home of flesh and blood and perfectly 
revealed His divine character by perfectly living a 
human life. It is this that gives the Incarnation 
its social significance. The great thing in the Incar- 
nation is that in Christ God revealed Himself through 
the moral action of a human individual fighting for 
a perfect ideal of human life. God has at all times 
revealed Himself through matter in a thousand 
manifestations of grace and loveliness; in Christ He 
became a man, the member of an Eastern race whose 
destinies were the shuttlecock of the political forces 
of the ancient world. In conflict with those forces 
His life was shaped, and His character was revealed,— 
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not wholly by His dealing with individual souls, but 
by His opposition to the false nationalism of the 
Pharisees, and the equally base cosmopolitanism of 
the Herodians of His day. 

A recent book, The Political Relations of the Ltfe 
of Jesus, indicates our awakening to this larger social 
setting of His life. Jesus can no longer be for us 
the timeless lay-figure of kindness and wisdom He 
has been for many in the past. He has become the 
man of strong action steering a bold course amid the 
life currents of His age. Seen in this new setting 
the Incarnation means that God finds His completest 
embodiment in the life of a man who seeks to 
establish His Kingdom upon earth. He is best 
revealed in the struggle to embody the divine ideal 
in the great society. Not primarily as the member 
of a family group, not solely as the friend and teacher 
of a disciple band, but finally and fully He is revealed 
as the member of a nation, calling His nation to 
fulfil their spiritual destiny amid the life of mankind. 

Once we see Jesus in this full historical setting 
it becomes natural to think of the Kingdom He came 
to establish in terms akin to those with which we 
describe our own social utopias. Three key-words 
express the moral aspiration of this generation, and 
they are keywords also to the true interpretation of 
the social meaning of the Kingdom of God. Brother- 
hood is one of these words. Fellowship is another. 
Democracy is a third. The thoughts which these 
words call up chime readily with the teaching of 
Jesus. For what is the nature of the society which 
He calls men to set up? He does not sketch its 
outward form, but He does describe in the Beatitudes 
and elsewhere, its inner spirit. He deprecates 
wealth and autocracy; in His society it is not to 
be as it was in pagan society where the great exercised 
lordship and posed as benefactors. He invites men 
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to associate on a basis of humble equality, none 
claiming precedence nor superiority. His society is 
to set before its members as their ideal a minimum 
of individual aggrandisement and a maximum of 
service. The material well-being of society is to 
be found by each striving first for the good of all 
and leaving his own reward to God. Toa society 
which seeks first the kingdom of God all other things 
are promised. 

From these descriptions of the proper basis of 
human association, it is no big step to the phrases 
current in our own day. The Brotherhood of man 
is an obvious deduction from the principles of Jesus. 
““ Brotherhood’’ is a word suggestive of close personal 
ties uniting man with man; of common affection 
and common sentiment, widely and generously 
diffused ; of an equality of standing gladly accepted ; 
of the friendly sharing of work and benefit as each 
member of the family is able to work and needs to 
benefit. It thus suggests a division of material 
goods, very different from that which results from 
the present system of apportioning wages and profits. 
“ From each according to his ability, to each accord- 
ing tohisneed.’’ Such isthe motto of Brotherhood. 
In that direction the Spirit of Jesus drives us, how- 
ever great may be the difficulties of changing the 
motive and stimulus upon which we have learned 
to depend. 

“ Fellowship” is a word still more suggestive 
of the Spirit of Jesus. It speaks of happy companion- 
ship in work and play; of a comradeship of effort 
and rejoicing, voluntarily chosen and gladly preserved ; 
of a partnership in the sharing of responsibility ; 
and the mutual recognition of personal worth. It 
speaks of common purposes, ambitions and ideals ; 
of a common quest and a common goal. Applied 
to social life it would mean, for instance, the utter 
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repudiation of the present condition of organised 
hostility between nation and nation, class and class. 
Applied to industry it would replace the present 
condition of strained anxiety about the division of 
profits by a common ambition to render good service 
to the community for a reasonable reward, the skill 
of hand and brain combining to draw forth the 
treasures of nature and art for the use and joy of man. 

The word ‘‘ Democracy’”’ is less at home in the 
company of the words which Jesus used, but the 
idea which lies behind its common use and gives 
the word its moral power, is deeply Christian. For 
it is the grand faith that all men and women have 
such capacity for growth in knowledge and judgment 
of matters affecting their individual and social life, 
that they have an inherent right to share in the 
control of their industry, their city and their State. 
They are capable of this responsibility and they 
need it for the proper development of their person- 
alities. The word has been robbed of its intrinsic 
dignity by its association with the crudities of 
political agitation, the cruelties of political adminis- 
tration, and all the present imperfections of party 
politics and bureaucratic government. Democracy 
has yet to learn how to elicit from the mass of men 
that general response to what is goodand true, and 
that readiness to contribute to the public service 
upon which its title to Christian allegiance rests. 
Meantime the principle of individual worth which 
lies behind the democratic movement has so dawned 
upon the mass of men and women in this and many 
countries that a man outrages his brother’s dignity 
by treating him any longer as if he were a member 
of an inferior caste or order of mankind. Moreover, 
a man denies his own standing as a son of God, if he 
denies that standing to any other. The heart of 
the democratic ideal is thus deeply Christian. 
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These three words, then, put us on our road, but 
they donot take us all the way to an understanding 
of Christ’s idea of the Kingdom of God. For that, 
our Brotherhood must recognise the close kinship of 
each man and woman with Jesus Christ, a recognition 
which would put the need of love and worship side 
by side with the need of food and shelter as among 
the basic necessaries of human life. For that, our 
Fellowship must be inspired by a common ambition 
to carry forward the great creative purpose of God, 
and by degrees to turn the chaos of material life 
and human passion into an ordered and beautiful 
whole, expressive of the spirit of the Father. For 
that too our Democracy must be penetrated by the 
understanding of Christ’s way of winning the human 
soul to fellowship with Himself and with his brothers, 
a way not of rude coercion but of winsome appeal 
for a voluntary homage and love. 

When therefore Jesus proclaimed that “ the 
Kingdom of God is at hand ” He gave us the promise 
of a way of life far exceeding in goodness any con- 
ceivable Utopia bounded by the horizons of time and 
space. But the greater includes the less; and so 
within that vaster hope we find our right to anticipate 
a state of human society honouring to the dignity of 
every individual and binding all together in a 
brotherhood of service, and enjoyment. “‘ Fear 
not, little flock, it is the Father’s good pleasure to 
give you the kingdom.” The earth will yield its 
abundance and man’s energies will be quickened 
to their highest achievement only along the line of 
obedience to this ideal, since it is for this that God 
has endowed mankind. No fear that the common- 
wealth will lack material resources or personal 
energies if these ideals become dominant among 
men! No fear that the world of work and social 
administration need remain secular, harsh and 
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unbrotherly ! God in His sovereign Fatherhood has 
made men so capable of fellowship and so responsive 
to it that it is possible for human life to be lived on 
a basis of mutual co-operation. All work may be 
made to reflect the glory of the divine craftsmanship. 
All business organisation may become an expression 
of reason and goodwill. All measures for the 
distribution of wealth may be governed by the 
ambition to make life rich for everyone. All 
government may be administered with respect for 
personality, all laws made increasingly the embodi- 
ment of a common mind and will. The whole fabric 
of social and political organisation may be inspired 
by the Holy Spirit of God. The same love, the same 
glory, the same peace and joy given to individual 
religious experience, may find their counterpart in 
the conduct of the organised life of the world. 
Political wisdom to build up society according to 
this model is among the gifts promised by Christ 
to man. They are manifestations of the grace shed 
abroad in men’s hearts by His Spirit. But here we 
find our thought of the Kingdom running into a 
fresh understanding of the Christian doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit and the nature of the Spirit’s operation 
in the world. 


2. THE GOSPEL OF THE SPIRIT. 


One of the great tenets of Christianity is the 
gift to man of God’s own Spirit—not only as an 
original birthright, but as a daily renewed experience 
of insight and inspiration. Unfortunately this great 
truth has been often interpreted, like every other 
deep truth of religion, in too exotic a fashion. The 
gift has been limited to too narrow a sphere of human 
activity—chiefly to the activities of teachers and 
preachers, and those who set out consciously to 
improve their fellowmen. It should rather be 
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recognised in any and every form of genius and 
inspiration working for ends which, apart from any 
special revelation, man can recognise as being good. 
The more we think of God’s will to give good things 
to those who seek Him, the more we are delivered 
from this spurious narrowing of the conception of 
religious inspiration. 

Inspiration comes then to include more than the 
power to overcome the allurement of the world, the 
flesh and the devil ; more than the art of presenting 
truth convincingly to other minds. It comes to 
include the expression of every sort of goodness, 
truth and beauty of which men can conceive. The 
special forms of inspiration which the Church has 
been accustomed to connect with the gift of the 
Spirit are not thereby denied or annulled, but they 
are placed in a wider setting. It is not healthy only 
to recognise the incoming of God into life at those 
points where the soul is sick and needs healing, or 
when the soul is exalted and craves utterance in 
testimony to its own experience of God. The gifts 
of the Spirit are not to be exclusively connected 
with the mental excitement inseparable from public 
meetings. Religion becomes healthier and _ life 
becomes at the same time more filled with romance 
and wonder when it is recognised that there is a 
Spirit proceeding from the soul of God into the soul 
of man, inspiring man for any and every kind of 
creative activity. The artist, the musician, the 
worker in metal and wood, the designer, the merchant, 
the statesman—these can all be soinspired by God in 
their craft and calling, that the thing they do seizes 
and embodies some aspect of the divine nature and 
sets it forth for the enjoyment and understanding 
of the world. | 

This brings religion into the work-a-day world 
in a new fashion and provides new criteria for judging 
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work and duty. No work is done to the glory of 
God unless it is chiefly animated by the desire to 
serve the good of men, and uplift their hearts in 
praise to the Giver of every good and perfect gift. 
On the other hand, we glorify God by any act that 
endeavours to do for anyone to whom He has given 
personality, anything expressive of the goodness we 
have discovered in Him. Once we realise this 
continuity of the specifically Christian gift of the 
Holy Spirit with other forms of human inspiration, 
we begin to understand its essentially social nature. 
For at Pentecost it would seem that men received 
a baptism of the Spirit which made them one in the 
enjoyment of life and of each other. 

The Christian doctrine of the Holy Spirit is 
expressed in curiously archaic terms, not readily 
made intelligible to us to-day. But they can be made 
intelligible, and we have here come upon a very real 
interpretation of the phase of the creed which speaks 
of the Spirit as ‘‘ proceeding from the Father and from 
the Son.”’ That is to say that the purpose for which 
the spirit is given to man and the nature of the 
Spirit’s operation in man, include both the creative 
work of the Father revealed in nature and in history, 
as well as the redemptive work accomplished for 
man by Jesus Christ. The creative Spirit of God 
has been at work in the world through all time, 
creating an order of beauty and wonder for man to 
use and enjoy. Man has been given power to co- 
operate with this creative purpose through the 
devotion of his powers of sight and touch, of thought 
and will. But none can enter into this heritage in 
its fulness, nor enjoy it in security till all are developed 
to the limit of their individual capacity and taught 
to co-operate with unfeigned goodwill. The highest 
creative work of God is therefore the creation of a 
social order, built on goodwill, in which every human 
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faculty and every human person are given their 
fullest development. For this the Spirit of God 
is pressing in upon the world through every human 
mind and spirit that it can inspire. 

The Christian religion is, of course, primarily 
concerned with the creation of goodwill in individual 
souls. Its work is to make men fit for self-forgetful 
association with God and with each other in this 
earthly nursery of God’s great family. The spirit 
man needs for this is a spirit of holiness and love. 
The need of holiness is indeed primary. There is 
no perfection of individual or social life possible 
without a holy devotion of the individual heart and 
will to the universal heart and will of God. But 
the spirit is also one of love; and love is a creative 
spirit, constantly calling Truth and Beauty as well 
as Goodness into being. So, then, the spirit which 
the Church communicates to the world should be 
the spirit of all goodness, wise as well as holy, skilled 
as well as true—an inspiration surpassing indeed, 
but not superseding or annulling other human gifts. 

The gift of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost was, 
indeed, the gift, in wonderful measure, of that 
spiritual disposition and attitude toward others 
which crown all other gifts and make possible a 
true human fellowship. The Christians who formed 
the first Churches were men and women who had so 
rejoiced together in God’s glorious gift to humanity 
in Jesus Christ that they were ready to surrender 
their private rights and possessions to set up some 
form of common life that would represent the fulness 
of His grace and love to men. They received a 
baptism of spiritual illumination which broke the 
crust of their own self-consciousness, and indeed the 
crust of every national or class-consciousness which 
stood in the way of a universal brotherhood. They 
at once set out to create the all-embracing fellowship 
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of the Christian Church, defying every known barrier 
of race or creed that hitherto had made an inclu- 
sive fellowship inconceivable. Thereal quality of their 
experience is shown not in the miraculous signs which 
accompanied the Pentecostal gift, but in the spirit 
of friendship which so united them that they even 
began to hold their material possessions in common. 
The gift of the Spirit is thus seen to be a new vital 
force of inspiration for the realisation of human 
fellowship upon that basis of faith in God which 
Christ revealed.* 


3. THE GOSPEL OF PERSONAL SALVATION. 

We have thus found new hope for the transforma- 
tion of society from two separate sources in the 
Gospel. We have seen first how Christ’s purpose in 
the world includes the realisation of a social ideal. 
We have seen also that the gift of His Spirit is the 
gift of the one spirit which inspires the pursuit of 
every kind of human good. The Will of God and the 
gift of God revealed in Christ are thus directed 
towards the perfecting of social life. But what 
avails it unless the same will and the same spirit 
become incarnate in individual souls? The gospel 
of the Kingdom of God is good tidings indeed if only, 
but only if, it has power to impel the individual 
Christian to lead a brotherly life. But this power 
it does indeed possess. 

The gospel of Jesus Christ is, asit always has been, 
a power to lift men and women out of their moral 
impotence up toward their moral ideal. The power 
of the Gospel resides, as it always did, inits revelation 
of God’s infinite righteousness and love. But its 
moral outcome will depend in some measure upon 
the moral vision of its representatives. It was 
possible to an earlier generation of Christian teachers 


* See especially the article by Dr. Anderson Scott in The Spirit. 
Macmillan & Co. 1920, 
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to use that power to lift men from lives of lawless- 
ness and self-indulgence to lives which were indeed 
markedly purer and less selfish, but still not intelligent 
in the service of the commonweal. To-day, however, 
when the service of the whole community is so mani- 
fest a part of human duty, it is hardly possible to 
declare the gospel message with any power to induce 
repentance or win enthusiasm unless the social impli- 
cates of its moral potency are made clear. Happily 
there is a growing host of Christian teachers who are 
finding with ever-increasing certainty what a new 
passion of love and determination for the perfecting 
of the common life springs from the acceptance of 
the gospel of Christ. They are preaching the gospel 
of the Kingdom, which is also a gospel of individual 
regeneration. 

Too much may, of course, be made of the difference 
between the older and the newer points of view. 
They are far from being radically opposed. Essen- 
tially they rest upon the same facts concerning Jesus 
Christ and the same response of our spirits to those 
facts. The Gospel offers a way of passage from a 
life at cross-purposes with the way of God to a life 
inharmony with His purposes; froma life at variance, 
if not at enmity, with God to a life at one with Him 
at its secret spring. When the human soul brought 
into Christ’s presence bows in whole-hearted homage 
and affection, the transition is begun. In moral 
abasement before the perfection of His character 
the soul’s desire is turned away from all things that 
He condemns. The spiritual inspiration of His 
companionship feeds the new fires of righteous 
purpose which spring into being in their place. 
Whatever He makes us feel to be unworthy of Him, 
the power of His Personality teaches us to despise. 
Whatever we see to be of His Spirit, that same 
Spirit quickens us to seek and to love. 
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The essential fact in every Christian conversion 
is the recognition of a personal spiritual relation to 
the living Christ. This new relation is morally 
transforming, but its precise moral outcome depends 
upon the moral preparedness of each disciple to 
recognise the moral perfections of the Lord. We are 
changed into the image of that which we behold in 
Him. Weare won from the practice of those things 
which we see that He hates. It is one of the 
paradoxes of our varied spiritual relations with the 
One God that they give impetus to differing expres- 
sions of discipleship in different ages and places, 
varying with the moral vision of the time. God 
makes us sure of His call to follow Him, but the 
manner of our following will differ. Men see more 
clearly as time goes on the range and detail of the 
action which is alien to the mind of Christ, and of 
the righteousness to which He calls. We to-day, 
with our clearer vision of the social setting both of 
our own lives and of the life of Christ, are able to 
see more clearly than our forefathers, what courses 
He would condemn as sinful, and what courses He 
would endorse as right. 

A new emphasis is thus necessary in the modern 
presentation of sin and salvation, an emphasis 
touching the social elements in character and duty. 
Whereas, to our fathers, sin was any act or thought 
which dethroned God from their own hearts and 
drove Him out of their private lives, sin for us to-day 
must include also everything which drives the 
chivalries and charities God inspires out of the com- 
mon lifeofmen. Where the older Christian teachers 
warned men against dishonouring their own bodies, 
through indulgence or idleness, to-day we take 
thought also lest we dishonour other people’s bodies 
by depriving them of food or sunlight. Where 
they preached detachment from material possessions 
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to free the soul from worldly entanglements, we urge 
rather the subordination of the private use of wealth 
to its collective use, that each personality or soul 
may enter into life through merging its interests 
with those of its fellows. Where they found the 
sin against the Holy Spirit in the unbelief which 
doubted the efficacy of God’s forgiveness for 
individual sins, we find it equally in the unbelief 
that puts God far off from the common life and 
doubts His will to inspire, for example, the conduct 
of commerce, or the government of nations. 

We are thus at the same time nearer to the more 
positive modern conceptions of sin and righteousness 
and nearer to the attitude of Jesus to good and evil. 
Passing over many of the sins about which the 
Church is very sensitive, Jesus laid stress on some 
others about which the Church is unconcerned. 
He discerned and pilloried the things which really 
deny God and destroy brotherhood. He set Himself 
against the temper of mind that was cynical, dis- 
couraging, proud, hypocrital, unaware of the nearness 
of God. The sins He denounced were want of faith 
in goodness, want of courage in attacking evil, want 
of thoroughness in seeking truth, want of thoughtful- 
ness for our neighbours, fussiness over breaches in 
the conventional moral code, failure to discern the 
signs of the times, want of simplicity in seeking first 
the Kingdom of God. 

Salvation, or deliverance from sin, undergoes a 
similar change of emphasis. To be converted to 
God is to be changed from a <elf-seeker to one who 
seeks God’s purpose in the world, and learns to 
subordinate every narrower ambition to an ambitic n 
for the good of all. To be born again into the King- 
dom of God is to give up the desire for preferential 
treatment from God or man, to repent of selfish 
craving for exceptional comfort, exceptional privilege, 
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exceptional shelter for ourselves or for our families, 
and to be content with just so much as we can 
expect as unprivileged members of God’s great 
family. The supernatural love for which we look to 
God is a love which will enable us not only to over- 
come antipathies to our associates, but also to 
surrender power to underlings, and recognise 
responsibility for all the people whose lives we 
indirectly affect. For this we need a new sensitive- 
ness to the hidden consequences of all we do. 

In Jesus’ parable of the Judgment Day, sentence 
is passed upon all who failed to recognise their 
opportunities to do good. ‘‘ When saw we Thee 
naked, or sick, or in prison, they say, and did not 
minister to Thee?’”’ The defence was probably a 
genuine one. They did not know the chances they 
had missed. But the excuse was not accepted. 
We are responsible for what we might have seen as 
well as for what we do see. Many of our most 
deadly sins are like long-range guns, devastating 
country that is out of sight. Thus we perpetuate 
the cruelties of sweating in Great Britain, of child 
labour in Persia and Japan, of slave labour on the 
Rand, by thoughtless purchases or by investments 
whose consequences we fail to trace. Salvation, 
then, in the modern world, must mean escape from 
the moral blindness from which the consequences of 
self-seeking are hidden by distance or veiled by 
intermediary agency. Deliverance from sin must 
include for us deliverance from ignorance and apathy 
in regard to those industrial and political matters 
on which the peace of the world depends. It must 
include the awakening of every faculty to the broad 
issues of life. 

From this talk of salvation as a deliverance from 
defects and an enlargement of capacity and vision, 
some will miss the older emphasis upon salvation 
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as a release from a sense of the condemnation merited 
by individual guilt. Two things have therefore to 
be said. In the first place the sense of guilt from 
which our fathers desired deliverance was partly due 
to their thinking of God too much as a Judge and 
Law-giver, too little as a Saviour and a Father. 
But we inherit a more deeply Christian view of 
God’s love for the whole world, before ever we become 
conscious of the shame of our individual misdoings. 
For us, then, forgiveness cannot come in quite the 
same way, as the unexpected remission of a penalty 
too grievous to be borne. In the second place, it 
is a plain fact that it is far less possible for any 
individual to measure his exact responsibility for 
the evil which afflicts the world to-day than it was 
for our fathers to gauge their individual responsibility 
for the transgression of what was a much narrower 
and more specific moral code. It is therefore not 
possible that the individual should feel the burden 
of his own particular shortcomings in quite the same 
isolated way. But the burden is not the less grievous 
because it rests simultaneously on many shoulders, 
so that it is impossible to say exactly how much 
presses upon each. The sense of sin to-day is one of 
shame and humiliation shared with others because 
of a common impotence to get the world on to a 
proper footing, even more than of isolated individual 
uilt. 
The sense of personal sin does, however, grow 
more distinct and positive after the gospel of the 
Kingdom begins to be understood. If there be a 
divine purpose behind this muddled world, if there 
be a will of God to be apprehended, and a Kingdom 
of God to be set up, then one clear duty stands out 
above all others and that is the duty of seeking the 
Kingdom, and allying oneself loyally with those 
who do the same. We are so enmeshed in collective 
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complicity with social evil that we can never know 
in how much evil we are indirectly partaking ; one 
thing, however, we can know, and that is whether 
we are or are not disposing of all our energies to seek 
the Kingdom of God. If we cease for one moment 
from that quest, if we fail in loyalty to our comrades 
in that campaign, we own ourselves disgraced as 
deserters. Thought comes back again full circuit 
to the sense of sin as a personal neglect of God and 
of His cause, and forgiveness as a personal re-accept- 
ance in His service, 

So, for us to-day, the gospel is not only a message 
of individual assurance that in spite of our sins God 
is on our side ; it is a message of universal assurance 
that, in spite of everything, all men are called to be 
His friends and fellow-workers in the building of His 
Kingdom. It is more than an ecstatic experience 
of individual benefit ; it includes an access of insight 
into the call of the common life. That insight 
brings a deliverance from the corrupting influence 
of a self-centred existence, and supplies a sense of 
purpose and goodness which covers every throbbing 
interest in the world. The message is one of power 
even more than of peace—of power to play a living 
part in a glorious enterprise. 

So we might go on tracing the difference which 
this thought of the Kingdom makes in our interpre- 
tation of religious guidance, and the ever-deepening 
identification of the Christian with Christ. We look 
for our experience of God’s guidance more and more 
in relation to our social actions, when, as buyers and 
sellers, as employers or trade unionists, as journalists 
or foremen, we attempt to make our common social 
relations Christiar. We expect to be led as clearly 
in fixing a price or a wage, in engaging or dismissing 
an employee, as in choosing a Church ora religious 
book. We look to find the joy of God’s presence 
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when we discern His will in these business matters, 
and the shame of failure when we flout it. 

It is in these relations also that we find our call 
to share the cross of Christ. For, however we may 
see by faith the ultimate triumph of God’s Kingdom 
upon earth, we know by experience how the evil 
forces in the world resist it step by step. Those who 
go into the work of industry or politics with these 
ideals must expect to find the despair of the world 
besiege their souls with doubt and darkness as the 
soul of Christ was besieged in the garden of Geth- 
semane, and to reach their triumph only through 
agony, as He reached His. We tread the way of 
sanctification, in identification with Jesus, when we 
fling ourselves into the world’s fray, daring to take our 
ideals out into the open with the risk of being swamped 
in the currents of public opinion, heart-broken in 
the miscarriage of our efforts, ground under the 
wheels of the world’s life. It is an adventure which 
must be made with the reservation that there is no 
unquestionable triumph of good over evil in this 
world except the triumph of the soul that can dare 
to lose all for a venture of faith and love. 

A conversion to a life which includes these social 
elements and applications is surely the only kind of 
conversion for which we are right to labour and to 
hope. Fora citizen of the modern world, a salvation 
that does not beget social enthusiasm and demand 
social loyalty is but a contemptible escape from the 
high calling of a dedicated human life. Incomplete 
conversions are of course familiar occurrences in the 
history of religion, and it is possible for these in- 
complete conversions to continue in our day. There 
are some who will continue to find in Christ an 
assurance of God’s love for themselves and a few 
others, that will leave them still aimless and hopeless 
in their outlook upon the social progress of mankind. 
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But it is only possible by a sort of studied abstraction, 
a deafness to the voice of reality, such as the non- 
Christian mystic seeks. It is a species of fanaticism 
which wins its peace by disregarding one half of life, 
or a despairing pessimism which finds its joy not 
in a Christian victory over the world, but in 
the private and illicit fantasies of the religious 
imagination. In either case it reaches its goal by 
a species of intellectual and moral suicide, far from 
Christian. 

For the mass of mankind such an incomplete 
conversion is not good enough, and it certainly is 
not a salvation which most Christians could rejoice 
to proclaim. But if it is less desirable then ever 
it was, it is also less likely to happen. The incomplete 
conversion is the sign of a nature that keeps its 
thoughts in water-tight compartments, separating, 
for instance, business from religion, and religion from 
science. But such separation is less and _ less 
possible to the modern mind, taught by a thousand 
influences to look for the cross connections between 
all the different elements in life. Thus the hope 
of sincere conversions in the present day is more 
and more dependent upon the Church’s ability to set 
forth a consistently Christian view of conduct and 
belief, applicable to the whole realm of life, from the 
inmost citadel of private devotion to the outermost 
ramparts of commercial and political morality. 

If indeed the Church is to preach with conviction 
a gospel of redemption to which it expects converts 
from among the normally alert citizens of the modern 
world, it must be perfectly clear that through Christ 
men are able to receive the spirit which will make 
them hopeful and courageous upbuilders of the 
social life, powerful not only against the temptations 
of the flesh, but also against the diseases of the social 
organism. But the Church will not. produce this 
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kind of conversion with any success until its worship 
and teaching and all its activities, are impregnated 
with such thoughts as these, and until its whole 
outlook and organisation are harmonious with these 
aims. The Gospel which a Church preaches must 
of necessity be interpreted in the light of the life 
which the Church leads. Ifitis not visibly concerned 
to transform society, its witness is against the Gospel 
of Christ. The only Church which has a right to 
expect conversions in the twentieth century is a 
Church in which the Spirit of God is actively present 
creating a Kingdom of God upon earth, and radiating 
energy and enthusiasm for that end. Hence the 
vital importance of our conception of the social 
mission of the Church. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE SOCIAL MISSION OF THE CHURCH 


It follows naturally upon all that has been said in 
the preceding chapter that the Church as the body 
of Christ, the assembly of Christian people, the Spirit- 
filled community, must be manifestly engaged in 
bringing in God’s Kingdom in the social life of men ; 
a source of inspiration and guidance for those who 
are God’s servants in this matter. This social 
mission of the Church is not its only mission, but it 
is an important one. It includes a mission of 
service, a mission of discrimination and teaching, 
a mission of friendship and spiritual unity. 


I. THE MISSION OF SERVICE. 


It has become a matter of common remark that 
the Army knows more of fellowship than the Church 
—and that not only of the convivial kind but of the 
self-sacrificing, self-effacing kind. There is a good 
deal to be said on the other side; of the flaws and 
kinks in the fellowship of the trench and the quarter- 
deck, and of the good solid stuff to be found beneath 
the conventional surface of Church life. But the 
fact remains that the members of Churches are not 
usually fired by the thought that they are linked for 
good or evil in a tense, practical struggle, with 
tremendous odds and for tremendous stakes. Tillthey 
are, their fellowship will not be of the first quality. 

Now we affirm that this defect in the Church’s 
fellowship might be done away if the Churches would 
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become visibly and effectively concerned for the 
good of the community, along broad lines, and would 
begin to grapple closely with all the social evils 
which beset the community’s life. The Church 
should not be an organisation at all if it cannot organ- 
ise itself to do the work of Christ in all its variety 
and range. It shamefully betrays its trust when it 
allows itself to be called the Body of Christ, if it is 
not passionately active and alert to fight the evil 
and forward the good of the world. The Church 
which in Christ’s name invites the allegiance of 
men and women ought to be prepared to lead them, 
and insist upon their following, as the knight- 
errants in every communal cause. The Church is 
right enough in preferring spiritual and persuasive 
rather than diplomatic and coercive solutions to 
social problems. But that is no reason for leaving 
specific questions unexamined and unattacked. If 
we ask men and women to follow Christ, and claim 
in any sense to represent Him, we are bound to tell 
them in plain terms what are the obiects for which 
they must strive and fight in their immediate social 
environment. Abstract terms are not plain terms 
to average folk. To say love your neighbour as 
yourself, and invite people into a society which has 
no specific love-purpose for its own neighbourhood 
is to invite them to be content with an anemic 
sentimental love. If the love-aims of the Churches 
for their neighbourhoods are not big and inclusive 
aims, fascinating and challenging aims, they proclaim 
a weak and conventional Christ, not a strong Lord 
and Lover. 

Hence we have the ideal of the Church as a body 
which ministers to social need. So expressed the 
ideal will be accepted without question. It may be 
passed over without understanding, for the idea of 
service has been too narrowly conceived. It has 
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generally been thought to include the relief of 
individuals in exceptional want—especially those 
regular in attendance at the Church’s services. It 
needs to be extended to take in the whole community, 
and the whole range of human need. The love of 
Jesus is not limited to those who appreciate religious 
services, and it is easily possible, in forgetting that, 
to make the ‘“‘ charitable” efforts of the Church for 
its individual adherents a substitute for a more 
considered watchfulness over the material interests 
of the community as a whole. 

What the idea of service ought to cover we may 
see from an example. In certain districts of late, 
prolonged conferences have been arranged amongst 
people representing the Churches, charities, civic 
services, and labour and educational organisations 
of a town or country area to survey its social and 
moral needs. It is possible to gather together a 
company able to make a pretty accurate estimate 
of the health and welfare of a community, to see 
whence its moral problems arise, what causes of 
friction are latent in its industrial conditions, and 
what possibilities there are of enriching its social 
life. Is it not natural to expect that up-to-date 
and accurate knowledge of all such questions should 
be in the possession of the Churches, forming the 
background of their teaching of what it means for 
a Christian citizen to love his neighbour as himself ? 

With such knowledge the Churches would be 
able to carry on a constant ministry of service to 
their community—fulfilled, indeed, largely by indi- 
viduals but initiated by the direct teaching and 
fellowship of the Church. If there is in any neigh- 
bourhood a dearth of playing-fields, an unguarded 
pit, a threatened strike or lock-out, a degenerating 
court or alley, a famine of books or music, a needed 
centre of social fellowship for men or women, 
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the Churches should be praying about it, stirring up 
thought and activity to cope with it, holding them- 
selves responsible as Christ’s representatives for 
getting something done. They should not confine 
their energies to the random scotching of public 
house licences, or occasional dictatorial protests 
against the proposals of the local council. They 
should be constantly alert to the opportunities of 
constructive service, constantly providing their 
members with positive inspiration and suggestion, 
and not only occasionally aroused to some protest 
against grave abuse. 


2. THE MISSION OF MORAL DISCRIMINATION. 


One of the most radical elements in the Christian 
tradition, an element especially emphasised by the 
Free Churches, is the belief that the presence of Christ 
is effectually realised where two or three are gathered 
together in His Name. The phrase describes a 
constant experience of those who are joined together 
in Christian fellowship. Through such fellowship 
fuller light is given, in which the truths of the spiritual 
world and the ethical demands of a Christian life are 
seen with greater clearness, and power is given to 
venture forth to do the will of God. But that 
experience is endangered when it is not rightly used. 
Christian fellowship degenerates to a merely amiable 
and impotent sociability unless it brings people to 
grapple together with the difficulties of personal 
action and to draw, for each other, from the sources 
of personal inspiration. 

Now there is no sphere in which our need to 
know the way and be able to walk therein is more 
generally felt than in our social relations and the 
duty of Christianising them. It seems therefore that 
the principles of Christian fellowship should be applied 
especially in these realms, so that the power and 
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sufficiency of Christ may be vindicated for men, as 
the Church becomes through Him a moral guide 
and pioneer, an organ of practical wisdom for 
society. This requires the attempt to deal in 
Christian fellowship, with all the problems of action 
which beset us in our different callings and through 
our common citizenship. These practical problems 
of Christian living need to be viewed in the 
direct light of God’s Holy will to incarnate His 
Spirit in the work-a-day world. Not until the dis- 
harmony between our Christian ideals and our daily 
social practice is frankly and corporately confessed 
as a slur upon God’s readiness to transform our 
social life, shall we undertake our social duties with 
godly fear, religious joy, and the courage for 
adventure. 

It has been generally assumed hitherto that the 
function of the Church in these matters was the 
creation of a right attitude to life and a right motive 
for Christian action, but that the individual should 
be left free to find the proper expression of the 
Christian spirit in his own way. The individual has 
been apt to seek this way in private thought and 
prayer, or, at the best, in private conference with 
intimate friends of much the same outlook as his own. 
We here affirm, on the contrary, that such problems 
cannot be expected to yield to this kind of attempt 
at solution ; they are eminently problems to be faced 
in a varied fellowship of thought and prayer. Groups 
of Christian men having the same problems in 
their business, or political life, should face these 
problems frankly and explicitly as Christians, with 
every devotional aid that they can summon to their 
powers of thought. We claim a special degree of 
inspiration for men of Christian faith who have 
the courage to address themselves outspokenly to 
their specific problems. Therefore the Church should 
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draw its members into spiritual association with 
one another with direct reference to the problems 
of social and political conduct which are their special 
concern, grouping them so that those who come 
together have common concerns and complementary 
experience. 

Wherever this quest is attempted, the presence 
of the living Spirit is evidenced in the Church. In 
the fellowship of Christian faith and devotion 
there resides a boundless resource for the dis- 
covery of what it is right and fitting for Christians 
to think and do under all the successive contin- 
gencies of social life. Better the belief that this 
power of vision is vested in Pope and Cardinals 
than to allow it to pass altogether from the people 
of Christ. Moral discrimination was promised to 
the Church by Christ Himself and claimed by His 
apostles for the early Christian communities. We 
do not claim for any Christian company infallibility 
nor omniscience, but we do claim that the powers 
of vision and judgment possessed by individuals 
can be heightened and inspired to new degrees of 
penetration in the Christian fellowship of faith and 
worship. The group with a special problem of 
conduct to face, if it be sensitised with prayer, is a 
seat of authority in the Church for moral guidance, 
on that particular problem. By the due inter- 
lacing of such groups and the due correlation of their 
findings the authoritative teaching of the Church 
should be built up. 

This claim is made with full regard to all that 
can be said about the difficulty of reconciling opposing 
principles and claims in the maélstrom of social 
life. The situation is too complex for dogmatism, 
but it is not so complicated that the Church need 
be frightened off the ground, content to maintain 
the established morality and to leave it to isolated 
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individuals to lead the van of moral progress. 
Though the admixture of good and evil in society 
makes it often impossible to judge what would 
be the mind of Christ in particular circumstances 
and emergencies, it is the function of the Church 
to hold its members to the duty of learning 
that will, assisting them by all the means in its 
power to discern the moral practice which accords 
with a regenerate life. Divergence of judgment and 
action will ever constitute a call to the Church to 
a deeper and more passionate search after the mind 
of Christ. In times of disagreement the Church 
may testify to the unity of the Divine Spirit by keeping 
its differing members in trustful fellowship with one 
another, whilst they continue to seek for light. 
The travail of soul thus comprised within the 
Christian fellowship is part of the atonement which 
the Church offers for its own failure and for the sin 
of the world. 


3. THE MISSION OF TEACHING. 


From this we pass to an inference about the 
Church’s teaching function. The Church cannot 
present the world with a Christian conception of life 
without specific teaching upon the practical questions 
of social conduct which must arise in the life of any 
sincere disciple of Christ. No good teacher can be 
content to set forth general principles without 
showing their application ; least of all the Church. 
Words like love, sin, and righteousness, are mere 
counters, if not actually counterfeits, unless their 
actual equivalents in common conduct are set forth. 

The handling of instances does not of course 
necessitate the neglect of principles. The Church’s 
teaching on these questions must begin with prin- 
ciples, insisting that action is only fully Christian 
when it springs from the Christian attitude to God 
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and the world. That attitude is briefly an attitude 
of insight into the real inwardness of every situation, 
into the real character of God’s Will for those present. 
The achievement of true Sonship, for ourselves and 
others, is always the chief and inclusive motive 
for every action. Given that fundamental percep- 
tion, character will express itself somehow in 
Christian ways; wanting it, even the best actions 
lack their full value. The Christian teaching will 
not forget that Revelation is always more needed 
than instruction ; it is the function of the Church to 
show where God stands in every picture even more 
than to give detailed guidance upon the conduct He 
enjoins. But because the application is secondary 
to the principle, it does not follow that the appli- 
cation is unimportant. 

When the Church’s teaching passes from motive 
to action, there are several things to be noticed. In 
the first place, action, in time and upon earth, can 
never express the whole soul of its intention,—all the 
more so if the intention be religious and so infinite. 
The canvas is not big enough, nor white enough, 
even if the hand were skilled enough. Compare the 
hopes of Jewish prophets with their fulfilment. 
What tragedy! Thus the best we in our day can 
hope to make of international relations can hardly 
be less than a heart-rending travesty of what God 
wants the world to achieve in years to come. The 
most skilful legislation we can imagine will leave 
loopholes through which knavery will break out 
again. In industrial and commercial dealings, 
kindness and mercy will often be misunderstood. 
We must allow for this intractable element in all 
conduct, and be prepared for partial defeat in every 
engagement. We shall fail outwardly, as all our 
predecessors have failed to represent God in human 
conduct or human institutions. We shall serve Him 
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all the better if we realise that this isinevitable, and 
still burn to write His name on the life of our day 
in the clearest and brightest lettering we can. 
Teaching upon Christian conduct will allow for this 
gap between what is ideal and what is at the moment 
practicable, and not impose an impossible yoke of 
finished perfection upon finite men. 

Again, Christian teaching about Christian action 
must allow for the freedom of the individual. The 
Gospel is not a new law, more exacting than the old. 
The characteristic word of Jesus is not ‘“‘ Thou shalt 
not,” nor even ‘‘ Thou shalt’’: it is ‘‘ Blessed is he 
who does.’”’ The Gospel is an invitation to practise 
the art of happier though harder living: it does not 
exact penalties for failure, it grants honours for 
success. It is not permissible to preach the tremen- 
dous ideal of Christian behaviour unless at the same 
time it be freely admitted that in translating the 
injunctions of Jesus into business or social life, no 
man can be a law to his brother. As we have said, 
it is only when an action has spiritual spontaneity 
that it has spiritual power. Moreover, there are no 
Christian rules of universal application, and there 
is no capacity given to the human mind to draw 
infallible deductions from first principles. Such a 
thing is beyond the reach of the logician, and beyond 
the jurisdiction of the teacher. The only authority 
for Christian conduct is the authority of a Christian 
judgment, based upon the experience of what the 
Spirit has inspired and enabled other Christians to 
do—experience gathered with care and applied 
with charity. 

When conduct enters the political sphere, the 
difficulties of precise and confident injunction 
culminate. Here more than anywhere else is it 
difficult to say what action is good, because it is so 
hard to foresee what individual hardships any 
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political measure will cause, or what counter action 
it will call forth. 

In these regions faith cannot judge. Even experi- 
ence can only proceed by guess-work, though 
genius may indeed sometimes reach almost to the 
height of inspiration. When teaching touches these 
subjects, it must go warily, and quite as much so 
when religious issues are involved. The political 
insight of a Christian corporation will not be any 
surer when its own interests are involved, than when 
they are not. Christian teaching may handle the 
subjects of Home Rule or Disendowment only just 
as safely, and only on the same conditions, as it would 
handle problems connected with the incidence of 
taxation, or the general administration of justice. 

But when all has been said, it remains true that 
among those who have brought to bear upon these 
questions a deliberate Christian judgment, there is 
a growing body of opinion which may fairly be taken 
to represent the main stream of Christian conviction. 
It is a prime duty of the Church to bring the whole 
body of Christian people into touch with that growing 
stream of Christian thought. We claim for the 
attempts which Christian political thinkers are 
making to express their religious insight in terms of 
political action, a weight proportionate to the 
importance of the subject and the care and catholicity 
with which their judgments have been reached. 
That is very much the kind of authority which is 
universally allowed to theological opinions also. 

Between these two spheres of religious expression 
—the theological and the political—there is a 
parallel which is worth drawing out at a little greater 
length. For surely the religious consciousness does 
not yield metaphysical, any more than it yields 
political corollaries, except as the crown of a some- 
what precarious process of reflection. Nor are the 
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conclusions reached to be regarded as exact, complete, 
or satisfactory expressions of truth, but only as 
approximations which may serve as useful guides to 
those who wish to keep in the central way of the 
faith. They are not, however, unimportant mi SS 
wrong political interpretation of Christianity may 
choke the religious life just as much as a heretical 
theological interpretation. For Britons, who have 
very little capacity for metaphysics, and very great 
capacity for politics, the political heresy is indeed 
liable to be the more dangerous. Moreover, the 
common man is in a much better position to test the 
political propositions advanced by Christian thinkers 
than those propositions which are advanced by 
theologians. He is therefore in less need of being 
shielded from them. 

In a word, if we clearly understood that the 
dogmatic form of teaching is dangerous on any 
subject, the Church might go great lengths in collec- 
ting and disseminating the results of sincere and 
strenuous political thinking professing to rest upon 
Christian principles, and in claiming that these 
should have the full and earnest consideration of 
Christian men and women. The reason why there 
is not a very much greater body of Christian doctrine 
on social and political questions is surely that no 
sufficient concentration of Christian thought upon 
the subject has been secured, Or, if there has been 
concentration it has been the concentration of minds 
obsessed with the particular outlook of their own 
class or section of society, and not in true catholic 
fellowship with other sections of the Church’s 
thought, or of the nation’s life. 

In the absence of any opportunities for members 
of the Church to discuss political issues from Christian 
standpoints, the Church as a whole has stood aloof 
from many moral issues on which there should have 
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been no hesitation whatever—the abolition of 
Slavery, for example. And by ruling out the dis- 
cussion of political issues from Christian assemblies, 
it has excluded more than half the moral issues 
which are of general interest to the country, and 
diminished its points of contact with the public by 
that amount. We are a political country and most 
public questions become political questions before 
they are settled. The fear of handling political 
issues is therefore tantamount to the confession of 
inability to apply the truth of religion to half the 
complexities of life. 


4. THE MISSION OF FRIENDSHIP AND UNITY. 


The heart of the Church’s mission to society 
lies, however, not in teaching but in the multipli- 
cation ot personal friendships and the increase of 
spiritual unity. As the body which possesses the 
secret of fellowship through its knowledge of Christ 
and its experience of the gift of His Spirit, it is the 
Church’s work to extend and deepen the fellowship 
of the persons in its neighbourhood, making that 
fellowship a more real, natural, joyous, and practical 
thing. Our Lord’s method of dealing with those 
among whom He lived seems always to have been 
by means of personal contact, acquaintance, friend- 
ship. He never held Himself aloof from any, not 
even from the Scribes and Pharisees. Any who were 
willing to meet Him could have the opportunity ; 
it was not His fault if they kept away. Many 
strangely contrasted types must have met each 
other for the first time in His presence, and learned 
there to understand each other a little better. It 
was clearly the main purpose of His life and teaching 
no less than of His death to ‘‘ gather together in 
one the children of God that were scattered abroad.” 

Christians inherit from their Master the same 
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purpose and the same task. Christ has ideally and 
in principle, by the perfecting of His self-sacrificing 
love, once for all broken down all the ‘‘ walls of 
partition’ which separate men from each other 
into independent and exclusive races, creeds and 
classes; He has “‘ abolished the enmity’; but it 
remains for Christians to put that abolition into 
force, through the power of His Spirit. And to this 
end they must use the same method that He used, 
the method of personal contact, ripening through 
acquaintanceship into friendship. Christ attracted 
the sinful and unbelieving by His friendliness ; but 
Christians on the whole repel them. To outsiders 
the Christian societies, in spite of all their professions 
to the contrary, seem inveterately exclusive, superior 
and unsympathetic. 

The Christian Church ought to be what Christ 
Himself is, a centre, a meeting-place for the most 
varied and discordant types of humanity, good 
and bad, learned and ignorant, rich and poor. 
Such it seems to have been in the earliest days ; 
such it has occasionally proved itself since. But 
for the most part the different Christian societies 
one and all have preferred convenience to principle, 
and have systematically dealt with the various 
types of humanity separately, and in practical 
isolation from each other. Christians have not been 
good enough nor strong enough to keep the unity 
of the Spirit. They have broken up the One Body ; 
they have acquiesced in its divisions. And so, 
having marred and mutilated their capacity for 
friendship among themselves, they have practically 
destroyed their capacity as Christians for making 
friends among others, and for helping those others 
also to make friends amongst themselves. Hence 


the powerlessness of Christianity to prevent strikes 
and wars. 
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Yet it is only by regaining the art of friendship 
that the Church can fulfil any part of its mission to 
society. Take first the mission of service. It is 
one of the tragedies of the day that there is so much 
social service rendered by the community to its 
needier members without the salt of personal friend- 
ship to save it from corruption. There is only one 
way by which the Church can inspire the members 
of the community to serve one another adequately 
and that is by inspiring them to know one another 
first. Then only will they serve one another freely 
and naturally,inlove. So, too, the ministry of moral 
exploration can only be fulfilled by men and women 
who have learned the art of deep spiritual friendship. 
They must know how to share their mental and 
spiritual possessions freely and frankly with one 
another, hiding neither their struggles to realise the 
Christian ideal, nor the divine light and succour on 
which they depend. Once again, in the ministry of 
Christian teaching it will be found that an easy 
spiritual friendship between teacherand taught is 
a large part of the condition of success. 

In the search for Christian ways of life, the 
increase of spiritual friendship will take place at 
first most readily within the existing ecclesiastical 
borders. Within each local congregation, groups 
seeking light together may be expected to increase 
and multiply. But that will not be the only kind 
of grouping that we may expect. Already, for 
example, we find within the teaching profession a 
Union of Christians seeking a Christian interpreta- 
tion of the duties and opportunities of the teacher’s 
calling, breaking ecclesiastical bounds for the 
purpose. It is clearly imperative that these extra- 
ecclesiastical Christian groups should grow and 
flourish in many directions before the Kingdom of 
God can advance very far among us, and it is highly 
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desirable that they should form an integral part of 
the regular life of the Church. 

Nowhere is the need for this more apparent than 
in the work of providing local communities with a 
practical conception of the social ideal which they 
should seek. The Church stands pre-eminently for 
the ideal of a united and harmonious community ; 
it should therefore provide the local community 
with a unifying centre of inspiration for social advance 
—a centre where all who love their fellow-men could 
meet to take counsel in the spirit of faith and service 
for the common good. 

This calls for some form of regular Christian 
Council uniting all the Churches in the quest of a 
Christian socialideal. Precisely what has been lost in 
this country by the dissociation of different bodies 
of Christians from each other, it is impossible to say. 
Only those who have begun to enjoy a completer 
intercourse with Christians of other denominations 
than their own can form any conception of what the 
Church has thus thrown away. It is out of place 
to speak here of the rich diversity of personal love 
and devotion to God represented by the different 
Christian bodies, only a part of which has been the 
heritage of any one denomination. But it isin place to 
speak of the loss of ethical and political insight which 
must have resulted from segregating from each other, 
those on the one hand who tend to lay the greater 
stress on the importance of the individual over against 
the community, and those on the other who tend to 
exalt the interests of the larger societies of men 
against the particular claims of individuals. For it 
is in the practical reconciliation of these two poles 
of thought that the solution of almost every social and 
political problem lies. 

This is but one instance of the way in which the 
Churches need each other. Each Christian body 
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represents some movement of the Spirit in Christian 
history. Each is able to communicate to its loyal 
members some characteristic spiritual gift. Each 
by its public worship and the practice of private 
piety which it fosters, presents to its members a 
portrait of Jesus sufficient to bring them into real 
personal relations with Him. But because the Church 
is not united the portraiture is not perfect, and the 
spirit, both of the members and of the bodies them- 
selves, is not a full reproduction of the Spirit of 
Christ. Having lost contact with one another, the 
Churches have lost the full conception of their mission 
in the world. If they are to recapture the visions 
of truth and duty lost through the sectional character 
of their tradition, they need increasingly to establish 
strong vital working links—their members meeting 
and co-operating with one another in Christian 
fellowship. 

Already Christians of different denominations are 
learning that they can meet each other and even 
co-operate in certain matters without being untrue 
to their peculiar convictions. They are finding 
that to study their differences together, with mutual 
frankness and forbearance, is a far more fruitful 
method of furthering the Truth, than that strangely 
un-Christian and ineffectual method of polemics in 
which they used to delight. Has not the time come 
when without prejudice to any of the practical and 
doctrinal convictions which still distinguish the 
denominations from each other, and Christians from 
the rest of men, they might all combine, as one body, 
to extend to others the benefits they are themselves 
receiving from the re-discovery and renewed 
application of the Christian method of friendliness. 

But it is not enough that those who are members 
of Christian Churches should be thus linked in the 
service of the community. For various reasons, 
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none of the Churches have identified themselves with 
humanitarian compassion of Jesus sufficiently to be 
His true representatives on earth. They have, 
therefore driven outside their ranks a great number 
of men and women whose lives identify them with 
the compassionate love of Jesus though they may 
not profess the Christian faith. These also belong 
to the true Body of Christ. As we have urged in 
the preceding chapter, every movement in history that 
is striving to place the best developments of human 
inspiration within the reach of the great mass of men 
is inspired by the creative Spirit of God, and at the 
very least a preparation for the gift of the Spirit 
of Christ in fuller measure. Many such movements 
are led by men and women who are in rebellion from 
the orthodox Christian creed, or at all events from 
the orthodox Christian societies. Some are definitely 
religious movements, though but loosely associated 
with the Churches, largely because of the Church’s 
defective contact with the practical problems of 
Christian thought and life. Some are movements 
not specifically Christian or even religious in their 
aims, but which appeal so much to the modern 
sense of what accords with true religious inspiration 
that many of the best and ablest people are drawn 
out of the Churches to throw their energies into the 
work for which they call. All these, under whatever 
banner they are fighting the battle of humanity, 
need to be united in a single company if the fullest 
manifestation of God’s Spirit is to be secured in 
modern life. 

In every neighbourhood there needs to be estab- 
lished an embracing fellowship striving to bring the 
Spirit of Christ to bear upon the local life. Such a 
fellowship would be truly a fellowship of the Holy 
Spirit. It might cease to be such if it fell apart 
from the various religious bodies that have, in fact, 
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preserved so large a proportion of the inheritance of 
Christian thought and inspiration that has descended 
to us from the past. It would not be in true line 
with the Christian tradition if it were not character- 
ised by a spirit of practical loyalty to Christ, nor if 
it sought its inspiration in conferences alone, and not 
in prayer and worship. But it must make room for 
all who have the cause of humanity at heart, whether 
they are churchmen or no. No plenary inspiration 
is possible to the modern world unless those who are 
being nurtured in the Churches will meet on common 
ground with others who belong in spirit to the 
fellowship of Christ (though not actually to the 
organised Christian Church) and who will seek together 
for light and power to realise the will of Christ for the 
community to which they all belong. What form 
this fellowship might take we do not at this 
point venture to suggest, but only that itis essential 
for the harmony and progress of our spiritual and 
social life. 


We have now reached a convenient place for look- 
ing back over the argument to see how far the root 
difficulties which we faced in an earlier chapter* 
have been met, We found them to lie chiefly in 
two things : first, in the recurrent clash of individual 
selfishness with collective interests, caused by the 
intractability of human nature, and aggravated by the 
biassed mental outlook which we all inherit from the 
past ; and secondly, in the extreme perplexities of the 
transition stage from lower to higher forms of society. 

Hence the need, first, of a sufficient motive to 
carry the world forward over the barriers of selfish 
emotion and mental prejudice ; next, of a source of 
inspiration and illumination for the discovery of 
these new paths. The necessary motive and source 


* Chap. IV. 
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of inspiration will be inadequate unless they spring 
from the very heart of religion. But if they spring 
indeed from the heart of the religion of Jesus we 
believe that nothing can finally prevail against them. 

For, in these last two chapters we have found, 
not indeed any panacea for the specific evils of 
society, but a way of bringing all the forces of 
Christian inspiration to bear upon them. In the 
first place we have seen how central is the work of 
creating a human brotherhood to the life and 
teaching of Christ, to the work of the Holy Spirit, 
and to the regeneration of the individual soul. In 
the second place, we have seen how it is the Church’s 
function so to embody the spirit of brotherhood in 
its organised ministries of service and teaching that 
the spiritual passion which it generates will all be 
directed toward the perfecting of the common life, 
and so to associate its members in spiritual fellowship 
in the quest of the Kingdom that guidance upon 
every specific question of social action may be 
thereby obtained. Therein lies the ultimate solution 
of all social problems, and the immediate revival of 
corporate Christianity. The Christian spirit is 
clogged and choked unless it is intelligently and 
diligently seeking the rule of love over the whole 
of life; the coming of God’s Kingdom upon earth. 
Just in so far as the Churches will adjust them- 
selves to this fundamental spiritual fact will they 
recover their lost power of presenting Christ so 
that all men are drawn to Him. 

In the next three chapters we shall examine 
three great tracts of social life, which are crying out 
for transformation through the spirit of Christ. 


II] 
APPLIED CHRISTIANITY 


CHAPTER VII 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE STANDARD OF 
LIFE 


WE now address ourselves to the very important 
group of questions connected with the distribution 
of physical hardship and material wealth. The first 
need in doing so is the need to lay down some Christian 
principles regarding the use and misuse of material 
things. After that we may consider some of the 
practical principles by which a Christian community ~ 
should try to regulate the distribution of its wealth, 
and some of the practical duties which individual 
Christians should accept. 


I. First PRINCIPLES OF MATERIAL VALUE. 


What then is the value the Christian should put 
upon material things? What view of nature and 
the body had Jesus that at once made wealth seem 
dangerous and disease a thing to be relieved ? It is 
clear that there is no ascetic doctrine here. Jesus 
never regarded food and beauty, health and strength 
as evil things ; His love of festival even earned Him 
the name of wine-bibber. And, except in rare in- 
stances, his greatest followers and His Church at large, 
have kept His emphasis on the need of physical 
well-being for a complete life. Even Monasticism in 
its main development placed no ban upon wealth 
but only upon the individual control of wealth for 
individual ends. Material things are the medium in 
which the spirit of man can express the love he feels 
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for others, and the beauty he seesin God. By “the 
Mammon of unrighteousness” he makes friends 
amongst men. By the outpouring of rich ointment he 
worships God. His body is an instrument of the 
spirit, and therefore to be kept healthy and strong. 
His private property is the material for the expres- 
sion of his spiritual individuality. Some property 
he needs to train his nature and express his soul. 
‘“In our human brotherhood,’ writes Professor 
Urwick, ‘‘ each normal member grows and can grow 
tosomething more than the merely human, only by 
learning to handle well the stuff of normal, human 
life. Each must have satisfactions upon which 
desire must be schooled; each must have full 
opportunities for the testing of choice and will. 
The opportunity to live decently is, for 
normal people an essential preliminary to living 
nobly.”’* When we are inclined to idealise poverty 
as a school of character, we should remember that 
many of those who have been illustrious for their 
wonderful renunciation were not poor in their up- 
bringing. Francis of Assisi was nurtured ina wealthy 
merchant’s home. Jesus Himself, poor as He was, 
grew up under conditions which allowed Him a 
sound education, a country life in Galilee, a visit to 
His capital, and a good deal of personal freedom. 
To Jesus both want and wealth were evil, but 
especially the latter. The evil of want is reflected 
in His deeds of mercy. The evil of wealth is taught 
by His direct word. No sharp division of body and 
soul existed for Him ; soul and body made one man, 
and He cared for the whole. He never made light 
of physical pain, of human want or sorrow. He 
taught us to measure the need of others by the way 


* From “The Standard of Life,” by Professor Urwick,— 
Chap. I. of “The Industrial Unrest and the Living Wrage) iPices: 
King. 2s. net. pp. 4 and 18. 
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we should feel ourselves: ‘‘ Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you do also to them.” And 
He made social service the test of being His disciples, 
saying: “‘ Inasmuch as ye did it to one of these, 
ye did it unto Me.”” His ministry of healing and His 
command to give alms proceed on the assumption 
that a starved or maimed physical life is generally 
an evil thing. His warnings against riches mark 
out wealth as also generally evil. With unmistakable 
emphasis and to the manifest surprise of His disciples 
He insisted upon the soul-destroying tendencies of 
riches, presumably any degree of riches which lifted 
a man conspicuously above his fellows. 

By a curious but grim irony, poverty and riches 
both create the same state of spiritual starvation. 
Just as the plethora of the rich man’s material 
interests tends to tie him to the material life, so the 
utter absence of material goods means that the 
poor man has to concentrate all his energies in main- 
taining even a bare physical existence. The extreme 
of poverty is too hard a soil for the soul to grow in. 
The extreme of wealth is a soil in which weeds of 
care and pride and vanity, spring up and choke the 
simplicity of outlook and singleness of mind which 
are necessary for the good life. It is interesting to 
notice that both extremes interfere seriously with 
the habit of Church-going, and that whereas riches 
put temptations, poverty puts physical obstacles, 
in the way of enjoying all those forms of communion 
with God which depend upon peaceful surroundings 
and a quiet mind. 


2. THE CHURCH’S TEACHING ON WEALTH. 


If the Christian testimony wavers here, seeming 
to regard physical well-being as generally good for 
those who can procure it, whilst physical evil is 
generally good for the rest, it will bring discredit on 
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the whole Christian message. It is playing fast and 
loose with the teaching and practice of Jesus for the 
Church to show any indifference to the material 
conditions of men—whether they suffer from excess 
or from want. There is an old Monkish saying 
which the Church would do well to remember when 
it is inclined to belaud the qualities which lead to 
material success. It is that ‘‘ Virtue begets wealth, 
and then the daughter consumes the mother.”’ On 
the other hand the Church is in perilous waters 
when it belittles men’s material needs. God’s love 
and the Church’s love must not be made to appear 
less because they include more than the natural 
love of any man for the physical happiness of his 
friend. Such trifling leaves an impression of a 
Church that is itself on the whole made up of 
comfortable people and interested in their own 
comfort, but apathetic about the sufferings of others ; 
and withal insincere in their attitude to material 
goods. 

But the Church should be ready to go further 
and bear witness that the lot of the multitudes who 
have had to accept what terms they could in the 
industrial battle in this country, proves clearly that 
those who have controlled the conditions of the 
struggle have not cared truly and intelligently for 
their fellow men. Our country has been Christian 
only in name, in its attitude to the industrial struggle 
in which the present inequalities of wealth have 
mostly arisen. The bare facts of the case are eloquent 
demonstration of this. The fruits of civilisation have 
been wonderfully increased during the last hundred 
years, but the great mass of the people have been 
shut out from the enjoyment of them. Individuals 
have become very rich, leaving their brethren who 
helped them very poor. And this is dishonourable. 
Only our long familiarity with such things has 
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prevented a moral revolt against them. Hence the 
natural cry that justice should be done to the 
exploited masses in our country. Much would be 
done towards healing the bitterness in our national 
life if only this were openly recognised. Instead of 
this, the present distribution of wealth has been 
sometimes justified as a proper apportionment of 
reward to merit. According to this judgment some 
would seem to be deserving only of lives of the 
utmost privation, restriction, toil and pain, whilst 
for others the utmost refinement and elaboration 
of physical comfort and esthetic satisfaction is 
considered appropriate. 

The Church must bear witness that these inequal- 
ities are not in the ultimate nature of things, and not 
in the counsel of God. They are not final nor 
necessary nor just. They are things to be repented 
of. They are wrong in that they perpetuate an 
un-Christian view of the needs and rights of human 
beings, belie the goodwill of God to man, and 
under-estimate the ability of Christian people to 
bring in the reign of righteousness upon earth. 
Whether men tolerate these conditions because they 
are indifferent to what is happening, or because they 
deliberately wish to retain conditions which are 
personally profitable, or because they feel impotent 
to improve matters, the moral situation is one of 
such peril that the Church is bound to deal plainly 
with it. 

For, if apathy be the cause—that is a cardinal 
sin for Christianity. Christ never needed to be asked 
to care about the sorrows of men. On the contrary, 
we have seen that He made it the outstanding test 
of Christian discipleship that men should respond 
to the call of suffering and need. Those who know 
the miserable condition which is all that the weak 
can win for themselves in the struggle of life, should 
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feel instinctively ashamed and disgraced unless they 
have used every power within their reach—both 
individual and corporate—to bring them aid. 

If, again, personal gain is standing in the way of 
this, if the interests of a man’s trade, or his class, 
or even his own family, are in any sense blinding 
him to the intensity of the need, or making him 
content with easy maxims about the rewards of 
industry and the penalties of idleness—we may well 
remember the warnings of Jesus that riches are a 
prime cause of hypocrisy and self-deceit. 

And if the cause of inaction be despair of bettering 
matters that implies despair of goodness and disbelief 
in the power of God in the world. It is a direct sin 
against faith in God as Father, Jesus as Redeemer, 
and the Spirit as the transformer of the world, all the 
more perilous when unsuspected. To leave such 
dangers unexposed by Christian teaching is a most 
fatal neglect of duty and a most grievous offence 
against the soul of the hearers and against the 
well-being of society. 


3. CAN THERE BE A COMMON STANDARD ? 


Hence it is our duty to leave no man in destitu- 
tion, misery, squalor, or ugliness. The Christian 
should be passionately identified with every social 
endeavour to enrich and beautify the circumstances 
and surroundings which girdle the lives of the poor 
and dispossessed. 

But the question now arises, If evil is not in 
wealth, but in its use and distribution, to what 
standard of wealth should we aspire, and what 
standard should we wish to put within the reach of 
all? And Christianity affords an answer. To 
begin with, the soul must dominate the body and 
therefore no life should be without constant physical 
discipline. If the eye offends it must be plucked 
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out ; the very flesh itself must be mutilated rather 
than the soul lose its singleness of purpose. If the 
heart is engaged upon its own possessions the whole 
fortune must be sacrificed, ‘‘ sold and given to the 
poor.” Hence the Christian ideal is to be generous 
toward others, but, for ourselves, to learn the 
blessedness ascribed by Jesus to the poor, to share 
in the sorrows of the world, and be identified in 
experience with the lot of the toiling and suffering 
majority. ‘‘ For others,’ says Professor Urwick, 
“we should seek sufficiency, even plenty ; for our- 
selves simplicity, even poverty.” It would seem 
that as Christians we should want a standard for 
others at least as high as that which we adopt for 
ourselves. 

It becomes then a prime duty of Christian people 
to see that a thoroughly good condition of living is 
put within the reach of all. The minimum must 
be no niggardly thing, but the utmost the community 
can secure by pains and organisation for the “ least ”’ 
of its members, without putting the discipline and 
productivity ofindustryin jeopardy. This minimum 
will not be easily determined, but it will include 
house and home surroundings sufficient for normal 
health and decency, working hours and conditions 
allowing margins of time and strength for a 
reasonable enjoyment of leisure, and a wage which 
does not violate a man’s dignity. It will allow the 
possibility of marriage, and the support of a family ; 
reasonably secure provision for holidays, sickness, 
accident and old age; help in the house when the 
children are young, and sufficient education to carry * 
the responsibilities of a worker, a parent and a citizen 
of the great world. In this, as Professor Urwick 
says again: ‘‘ We are not thinking of the glories 
of a fully-fed, fully amused, or fully satisfied society 
of healthy and efficient blobs of human matter. 
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We are thinking all the time of what men and women 
made in God’s image have it in them to be and 
become when they have, within the reach of reason- 
able effort, food enough, home-room enough, leisure 
enough, security enough, to enable them to lift their 
vision to a new horizon—a thing they cannot do, so 
long as, in spite of reasonable effort, they are still 
tied down by the weights, not of care exactly, but 
of constant fear about their primitive needs, and of 
the pre-occupation with the uncertainties of the 
future which, more than want, involves sordidness 
of life. That is why we hold up before us, as our 
universal type, the citizen who shall know that, 
not for the asking, but for the earning, there is 
within his reach a sure supply of these economic 
necessities, which, in his day and generation, are 
thought adequate for a wholesome life.” 

This ideal standard cannot be expressed in exact 
material terms, for material wealth is an ever- 
increasing total. It can, however, be expressed in 
social terms. Jesus said to the multitudes ‘‘ Do to 
others as you would that they should do to you,” 
and to His disciples He said, ‘‘ Love as I have loved 
you.’ Then surely, as we have already suggested, 
the only standard of life we can accept as finally 
satisfactory for any class of the community 
is the standard that any of us ought to be content 
with for our own class. Just as the only standard 
of relation between master and man is the standard 
which we could ourselves be content with, whether 
as master orasman. That is the standard of brother- 
hood, of fellowship, of mutual respect, of real 
consideration, with ample opportunities for free 
action and enjoyment. The only social arrange- 
ments finally tolerable to a Christian are those 
befitting one who is a son or a daughter of the 
Almighty God. We can never accept as permanent 
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any customs or conventions which compel us in any 
connection to treat others as mere conveniences, or 
instruments. And in so far as we are bound to have 
dealings with others which are so casual and fleeting 
that we have no opportunity to know them as 
persons, we are all the more bound to see to the 
justice of the social arrangements which govern 
their happiness. The mass of men and women who 
are in undistinguished employments must not be 
at the mercy of the caprice and selfishness of indi- 
viduals if their welfare can be regulated by standards 
“socially ’”’ set up. 

The only standard of living which we can discover 
in the gospels is then the standard of equality. Each 
one of our neighbours is personally worthy of as much 
consideration and of opportunities as ample as those 
for which we crave ourselves. ‘‘ Thy neighbour as 
thyself ’’ is the great social principle of Christ. Of 
course we shall remember that Christ was the foe 
of all exact measure and uniformity in life and 
conduct. He would not have us all conform to a 
common pattern. There are differing individualities 
needing differing material expressions according to 
their several capacities and functions in the service 
of society. But there must be one plain standard 
of what is generally regarded as necessary to provide 
a man and his family with freedom to live a good 
physical life with a margin for the exercise of 
choice in working out the details of material satis- 
faction. Such a standard would utterly condemn 
our present inequalities, though it might still leave 
room for considerable individual variations. “‘ We 
do not realise what it means when the well-to-do 
classes of a community need to spend, not twice or 
thrice or four times as much as the hard-working 
classes upon the upkeep of their standard, but thirty 
or forty times as much every week of the year. 
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There lies your basis of class antagonism, class friction. 
And note how this must militate against any feeling 
of brotherhood or unity. As a school-boy I could 
understand my school-fellows having twice as much 
pocket money as I, I could understand my college 
friends having an allowance twice or three times as 
large as mine ; but if it had been forty times as large 
I do not think they could have been my friends ; 
they would have belonged to another sphere. And 
all through life, this real gulf between the supposed 
absolutely necessary standard of life for one section, 
and the supposed adequate standard for another 
section, is the arch foe of social unity, the permanent 
cause of discord and disunity. And we who believe 
in the unity and a possible brotherhood are bound 
to point it out.’’* 

If we have correctly understood the Christian 
principle in these matters it follows that Christian 
activity ought to be displayed both in the voluntary 
acceptance of simpler standards of life by those 
who at present have more than their share of the 
world’s material wealth, and also in the attempt to 
establish by every available method, including some 
resort to legislation, a reasonable minimum standard 
of living for all. In this concerted attempt to 
realise a greater measure of economic equality 
Christianity will not be acting according to its special 
genius unless it stimulates its own members to go 
ahead of public opinion and legislation, in the 
restriction of their own use of wealth, in the payment 
of better wages to those who are below the normal 
level, and in efforts to educate public opinion in the 
same direction. It will be ill indeed for society 
unless this voluntary pioneering is done. For with- . 
out this element of express goodwill, the redistribu- 
tion of wealth which is now taking place, and is 


* “ Standard of Life,” pp. 16, 17. See Footnote p. 132. 
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bound to continue to take place, may be the cause 
of great trouble. Society is about to undergo 
serious political operations to improve the circulation 
ofits wealth. Now insurgery, operations are the more 
dangerous if the patients’ temperature be high. 
Voluntary action would reduce the fever of feeling 
which might make the political operation dangerous 
in the extreme. Needless to say this reduction of 
the fever of feeling is just as necessary among those 
who are urging reform, as among those who will be 
the losers by it. But our plea at the moment is 
concerned especially with the action of the latter. 


4. A PLEA FOR SIMPLICITY OF LIVING. 


The Church has never lacked for men and women 
who have been willing, for Christ’s sake, to live the 
life of poverty. What we want to-day is a far 
greater number ready, in the same Name, to live 
lives of strict simplicity, renouncing not indeed 
all their possessions, but only that portion which 
lifts them above the social average of the day. 
Indeed it is desirable that this should come to be 
regarded as a normal expression of the Christian life. 
The age calls for the emphatic testimony of multi- 
tudes of Christian men, able and ready to live simply 
and happily on incomes which might be within the 
reach of all if the material goods of the world were 
more reasonably distributed. 

The argument for a voluntary movement towards 
equality of expenditure is four-fold. In the first 
place a certain degree of strictness with self is called 
for in the interests of our own spiritual lives. Luxury 
clogs the soul, and even constant and uninter- 
rupted comfort reduces our vitality,—as the great 
teachers of the Church have always insisted. We 
need to be stung into action and to be kept alert. 
Taking thought for comfort is a real distraction, and 
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a waste of energy. True, the fruits of civilisation 
are not to be despised. Life is not made holy by 
being made ugly, and material discomfort beyond 
a certain point only reduces efficiency. We need 
to recover for our own age something of the spirit 
of St. Francis, with his glorious detachment from 
private possessions, coupled with a glorious apprecia- 
tion of all that life afforded. Only those kept 
sensitive by constant contact with Christ and with 
their fellows can find and hold the balance in this 
matter, for holiness is a delicate art. It is well, 
however, to remember that in this matter excess is 
more dangerous than shortage. The strength of 
faith and the grace of obedience, so necessary to the 
possession of spiritual power, cannot be expected in 
lives that cling to more material goods than they 
need, and trust unduly in material forces rather 
than in the forces of the Spirit. Plain living and a 
life of service have always been necessary for the 
nurture of faith and love, and the exercise of that 
power of prayer which can overcome the world. 

In the second place, the claims of Brotherhood 
have something insistent to say. If our manner of 
life, our dress, our habit in travelling, or in eating, 
make us seem to belong to another world to our 
poorer brother so that he and we cannot spiritually 
meet, then we have done him a wrong, and divided 
the Body of Christ. It is true that a man’s attitude 
of mind really matters more than his external 
behaviour, but the two interact closely, and it is 
probable that a good deal of self-denial and even 
sacrifice are called for from many of us. We are not 
called upon to go in fustian and clogs lest we 
should seem to be richer than the crossing sweeper. 
But we are asked at all costs to attain the simple 
and unostentatious habits of the man who is a real 
and constant brother to men, 
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Most of us might be much more friendly, might 
enlarge our heart to take in more of the undesirable 
and common, might seek more openings for fellow- 
ship in service with others, might greatly extend 
our home list of guests, and might make the Church 
a more easy rendezvous for the depressed and 
tempted. Simplicity in home life is of course essen- 
tial to the widening of the bounds of hospitality. 
The self-discipline that this means, for most of us, 
is not to be for simplicity’s sake, but for the breaking 
down of barriers—or at least weakening them, so 
that the spirit of fellowship may do the rest. It is 
the Christian kind of self-discipline: not an ascetic 
discipline sought for the soul’s own sake, but a 
discipline incurred incidentally in following the 
dictates of love. 

But simplicity of life must not draw us into the 
purchase of ugly, shoddy, or sweated goods. Per- 
sonal expenditure involves in every purchase a 
demand for the service of others, and we dare not 
forget the effect of our demand upon the worker. 
A blouse or coat in which the workmanship is 
obviously careless should offend not only the purchaser 
but also the producer. The balance of interests 
must be preserved. Again, let it be said, Jesus did 
not discount the importance of material things, 
far less of beautiful things. He did insist that their 
use should be governed by a social and spiritual aim. 

In the third place, self-denial is specially called 
for in our day by the urgent needs of the world-wide 
Kingdom of God. For instance, the claims of the 
missionary work of the Church upon Christian men 
and women to-day are bound to be very great. The 
urgency of the work is unparalleled. The impossi- 
bility of isolating our own problems from those of 
the rest of mankind is more and more apparent. 
A book recently issued, entitled Social Problems and 
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the East,* makes patent the necessity of bringing 
the Gospel to bear upon the social problems of all 
lands. The argument for foreign missionary work 
is thus driven home to-day with the added force of 
every argument for solving social problems. At the 
same time the cost of all such work is vastly increased. 
To take but a single instance, the cost of carrying 
on a typical mission station in China rose from 
£2,000 in 1914, to £4,800 in 1919. That is to say 
that nearly two and a half times as much money is 
now needed to carry on the work on the old scale, 
whilst the argument for working on a higher scale 
is irrefutable. At home, too, the church’s work will 
call for greater expenditure, for, to mention but one 
matter, the Church has never paid the bulk of its 
servants any too well, and the time has come when 
improvement can no longer be delayed. It is essential 
therefore that Christian people generally should 
release more money for these purposes. Those 
whose standard of life is improving ought of course 
in this matter to bear an increasing responsibility. 
In the fourth place, our times especially call for 
a witness against that tremulous fear for the 
future which is so often the mainspring of the rush 
for riches; a witness that the getting of wealth 
is at most a secondary interest in the life of a Christian. 
And this witness must be given by some who have 
obvious business ability, and not alone by parsons, 
doctors, teachers and others whose lives are given to 
ministries of personal service. It is said to be the 
practical aim of the majority of men to secure the 
prize of comfort and precedence which is at present 
attained by the few at the expense of the many. 
The witness of lives which refuse the prize of 
comfort and court the lot of the unprivileged is 
needed to restore the equanimity of social life. 


_ ™ To be obtained from the Student Christian Movement or any 
Missionary Society, price 2s. 6d. 
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5. THE VOLUNTARY PRACTICE OF EQUALITY. 


When we endeavour to go further and say more 
exactly what action these principles should lead 
individuals to take, we have to go very warily. 
We must allow for the freedom and spontaneity of 
individual action. We must allow for the great 
difficulty of cancelling old habits and for the complete 
impossibility of cancelling long-standing responsi- 
bilities. We must allow for duties to children, 
parents, and dependents of all kinds. And yet we 
must of all things beware of making a general principle 
void by the multitude of considerations which we 
allow to qualify it when it comes to be applied. 

Whatever standard we adopt, it will seem to some 
to be luxury, and to others penury. Life on £300 
a year seems to the labourer a riot of indulgence ; 
to the millionaire it seems sheer poverty. Only 
the individual can arbitrate, and that only for himself. 
Yet we would remember that the times are urgent. 
What may seem in some ways a maimed life may be 
asked of us. This is not the time to be attempting 
the broad, leisured, balanced life that might seem to 
be suitable for the millenium. We are called to be 
“on campaign ”’ for the Kingdom, and a campaigner 
goes light. 

We are accustomed to-day to the argument for 
voluntary rationing. Each one who ate in war 
time beyond his share of meat and grain imperiled 
the nation by a disproportionate use of its limited 
resources. And so we were forced to adopt a principle 
of voluntary equality in the use of necessaries, and 
a voluntary sacrifice of luxuries and elegancies. 
But if this was Patriotism and not merely enlightened 
selfishness, shall we not continue to practise some- 
thing like Voluntary Equality in the use of all the 
necessaries of life of which the supply is limited— 
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food and clothing, houses and land, and, above all, 
labour—in clear relation to the national supply 
of the day ? 

For the Christian there is still another thing to 
say. Should it not be regarded as an ideal which 
a Christian sets before him that, till strength fails 
him, his life should not become easy, but should 
on the other hand become increasingly sacrificial ? 
A Christian whose life at the moment is not one that 
reflects his fellowship with the sufferings of Christ 
upon the Cross can only justify himself as a disciple 
upon the ground that he is watching for the time when 
that call will come to him. Should not the climax 
of life be one of more painful service and more 
entire self-denial and self-giving ? It would seem, 
on the contrary, almost as though the commonly 
accepted ideal amongst us was an ideal of premature 
escape from the severity of life. 

Considerations of this kind are bound however 
to be crossed by the question of duty to family. 
What is due to those older or younger than we, 
who would be involuntarily involved in our renuncia- 
tion? The difficulty is a real one, but two things 
should perhaps be kept in mind. The first is that if 
our higher standard of life is really due to an unfair 
advantage which the social system has afforded us, 
as a Sheer matter of justice we ought to renounce it, 
whatever the consequences may be. The second is 
that children have a right to expect their parents 
to introduce them in some degree to the cost and 
strain of life in a complex society, and it is sheer 
lack of courage that leads parents to keep their 
children sheltered from the demands of heroism and 
hardness. It is with these things in view that not 
afew men have of late resisted the impulse to remove 
from districts from which the richer folk were all 
migrating, in order to continue to share, and let 
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their families share, in the problem of living in a 
poorer neighbourhood. Those who have had the 
spirit for this adventure have not regretted either 
the service thus rendered to the community, or the 
reaction upon their own children. 

Keeping all these things in mind, it is therefore 
to be expected that many will apply to their own 
scale of living the simple and literal test of its 
falling within the limits which the statisticians tell 
us is the average income of the average individual 
or family, to-day. Others may feel that a truer 
standard is considerably more than this, because 
the more equal distribution of wealth would lead 
to a much larger productivity, through the wiser 
direction of capital and the greater effectiveness of 
well-paid labour. Others may continue to hold 
and administer a decided surplus above the average, 
justifying it on such clear and definite grounds of 
social usefulness as they could submit to a reasonable 
jury composed of Christian men of various social 
stations. Others may take a middle course, renoun- 
cing the private control of their surplus, and putting 
it into the joint charge of some society which will 
administer it for some agreed experiment or 
propaganda directed to securing a more universal 
equality in the future. 

It would indeed seem as though some develop- 
ments of Christian communism were being called 
for at the present time, and it may be that that is 
the way in which many individuals will be able to 
share in an adventure which they dare not seek 
alone. There are now several little groups of men 
and women drawn from different classes of society 
who are pooling their economic resources, much as 
the early Christians did, without withdrawing them- 
selves into separately organised communities. The 
Brethren of the Common Table led the way in this 
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matter. The Friends have a communal fund for 
the education of the children of their poorer members 
and another fund out of which they can assist those 
who, for conscience sake, have been temporarily 
unseated from their work in life. Again, it has been 
suggested that communal funds for providing for 
old age might obviate many of the dangers incidental 
to the private accumulation of wealth. Without 
urging any of these methods in particular, we may at 
least urge their consideration by those into whose 
hands an exceptional share of the wealth of the 
community has fallen. If the nation is tending 
toward greater communal possessions, the Church 
should be gaining for it the experience of voluntary 
experiments in advance of legislation. 


6. THE ABOLITION OF POVERTY. 


There are, broadly speaking, two ways by which 
a good standard of living can be assured to all; one 
is by increasing individual incomes, the other is by 
increasing the commodities which are free to all— 
like roads and public places. The methods are not, 
of course, alternative, but supplementary. In either 
case the question arises whether it is right that what 
is now private wealth should be transferred to public 
possession or diverted into other hands. 

The great tradition of Christian teaching asserts 
in reply to this question, that no private person 
ever has possessed any complete and unconditional 
title to any private wealth whatsoever. All wealth 
is God’s, and it is entrusted to man only in steward- 
ship for God’s great family. The most that a man 
can have is the title to administer what is in his 
possession freely, according to his own will, so long 
as he does so for the general good. There can be 
no absolute claims to land or capital. Any political 
theory which claims absolute title for the holders of 
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wealth leaves God out of account.* And to-day, 
surely, when every man’s wealth has been in jeopardy 
from war, and only saved for its present holders by 
the blood of others, the purely conditional character 
of every title to material possessions must be vividly 
plain. No theory of private wealth can have any 
moral basis to-day or any religious basis at any time, 
unless it is subject to the interests of the common 
good. We need only add that those Christian men 
and women who stand to gain by the readjustments of 
wealth which are impending, ought surely to exercise 
great restraint in their demands, and patient sym- 
pathy for those who stand to lose what they may 
hitherto have regarded as their assured right. 
Equally the latter should be free from any panic at 
the prospect of losing what would at the worst only 
bring them down to an equality with the bulk of 
their fellows. 

If this were generally recognised it would be 
possible to think dispassionately how best to re- 
apportion the wealth of the world. We should then 
have a great and influential section of public opinion 
in all ranks of society ready to welcome whatever 
measures the community might decide to take to 
turn private wealth into common wealth. What- 
ever methods may be adopted the practical diffi- 
culties of the proceeding will be tremendous, and 
the incidental loss to individuals very great. But 
given a broadly Christian attitude among avowedly 
Christian people, the difficulties should not be 
insuperable. 

Against the increase of the wages and responsi- 
bilities of the lower grades of labour, it is sometimes 
urged that many are backward and unfit for trust 
or freedom or the possession of many goods. The 


* Cf. The influence of Christianity upon Social and Political ideas 
ch. ix., by A. J. Carlyle. (Mowbray & Co. 2s.) 
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answer is that those Christian people who have 
wealth and brains and moral discretion possess these 
things in trust for others and must see to it that all 
are made fit to possess them. If some are not at 
present trustworthy, not industrious, not capable 
of using leisure or spending money to advantage, 
not responsive to appeal, but only to compulsion, 
they must be helped to a better state of being. 
They should be educated as a child is educated— 
by being at once enabled and helped, but not forced, 
to live a wholesome life, with ample opportunities 
for learning through mistake and waste. Real 
love for people in this case would express itself as 
the love of Jesus expressed itself, by an intervention 
along the whole line of their life at once—bringing 
them not only encouragement and a new ideal of 
life, but also the physical chance torealiseit. Those 
who come to distressed folk in this spirit generally 
find that the love of the community for its derelict 
members can only express itself effectively to-day 
by a combination of individual and collective action. 
Love demands the transformation of their entire 
social environment, as well as of their individual 
outlook, giving them at once a new spirit and 
improved surroundings. But this requires a new 
ideal of local social life and points us forward to a 
later chapter.* Meantime we would claim for 
the majority for whom we desire to secure a higher 
minimum condition, that they are industrious, home- 
loving and honest folk, not less able to make a good 
use of it than those who now enjoy the common 
comforts and decencies of middle-class life. The 
matter need not, however, be pursued further since 
public opinion is now almost convinced that in 
spite of all difficulties and objections a decent 
minimum wage must be generally guaranteed. 
* Chap. IX. Christianity and Local Life. 
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_ In taking this line, we find ourselves in agreement 
with proposals from two very different sources, one 
from Mr. R. H. Tawney, in The Sickness of an Acquisi- 
tive Society, and the other from a conference of 
Quaker employers.* The former urges that in a 
society rightly organised, rewards would be con- 
ditional on services rendered, and there would be 
no other title to wealth than that of fulfilling a 
useful function, and needing a certain return in order 
to fulfil it well. The latter urge that a distinction 
should be made between the “basic wage” 
calculated on sheer human need and paid as an 
invariable minimum to all workers, and a subsidiary 
Wage representing the reward for special services 
Putting these two positions together and carrying 
them further, may we not suggest that industrial 
organisation should aim at increasing the common 
“basic ’’ wage of all workers, and diminishing the 
proportion of the product of industry divisible as a 
reward for special services? There would still be 
prizes for ability, but they would be in a smaller 
proportion to the total reward of industry. And 
not only the manual worker but every kind of 
worker would receive a basic wage calculated not 
according to his comparative ability or rarity, 
but according to his essential wants in view of his 
approved function in society. 

A word should be said in conclusion in favour of 
the gradual and ultimately great increase of common 
property, especially in the things which minister to 
the education of human personality. Just as the 
family and the individual need their special property 
to express their special characters, so do the nation, 
the industry, the city, and the village. Their 
community of interest and purpose must have its 


* For particulars of these, see footnotes to p. 67 and p. 174. 
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outward expression in property directed and con- 
trolled by the common will. If there is no common 
life shared by a trade or neighbourhood, it calls 
of course for no such expression. But just in so far 
as a common life may be shared, a common mind 
formed and common experiences possessed, just so 
far can we go in giving expression to that common 
inheritance in the family of God in which we may 
lose the cursed isolation of our separate selves. 

In our own day we have seen great developments 
in the provision of facilities for education, both on 
its physical and technical sides, and also in its more 
cultural and artistic branches. Now we are in the 
tide of a movement for providing more facilities for 
local social life on its lighter and more recreative 
side. All this is in the mght direction. It should 
appeal strongly to those who desire to give the 
universal brotherhood of man its proper local stimulus 
and means of expression. Moreover such increase 
of wealth held in common solves the paradox of 
the Christian view of wealth, which is that riches are 
dangerous though material goods are good in them- 
selves. By the increase of wealth possessed in 
common and put to common use and enjoyment, we 
can help to realise the gospel idea of using to the full 
the gifts of nature without incurring the temptation 
of private wealth.* 


* Cf. Jesus and Politics, by H. B. Shepheard. (Dent & Co. ts. 6d.) 
See also The Christian Use of Money. (The Epworth Press. 38.) 


CHAPTER VIII 
CHRISTIANITY AND BUSINESS 


Professor Rauschenbusch, in analysing the 
ethics of our great social institutions, dubs Business 
“The Unregenerate Brother.” In family life 
Christian ideals rule, at least in principle; but this 
is not the case in commercial and industrial life. 
The business world is not inspired by the ideal of 
service in the same degree as, let us say, the medical 
profession or the Christian ministry. Business men 
will reject the comparison with a light word about 
their not being in business for their health, but for 
profit. In many businesses the subordinate not 
infrequently finds himself expected to act in ways 
which his conscience does not savour, and the head 
sees no option but to treat his employees or his 
rivals in ways from which he shrinks. 


I, THE INHERENT DIFFICULTIES OF BUSINESS. 
The trouble is due to serious defects in the general 
system of industry. In the first place its organisa- 
tion is calculated rather for the tougher and more 
sturdy members of society than for the unfit and the 
weak. In the second place, by allowing material 
ends to determine the whole process of industrial 
organisation, it has frequently exalted property over 
life, productivity over personality, and even profit 
over value and surface appearance over intrinsic 
worth, In the third place it stimulates the self- 
assertive qualities which Christ condemned and 
penalises or derides the qualities of meekness and 
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mercy, and the unselfishness and singleness of aim 
which He approved. In the fourth place, it manu- 
factures. rivalries, enmities and estrangements, 
instead of multiplying friendships and promoting 
the universal brotherhood of man. 

The situation is one of the utmost difficulty, and 
no good is served by minimising the fact. We are 
face to face with a great tangle of problems, both 
technical and moral in their origin. Onthe technical 
side our problem arises from the development of 
large scale production, highly specialised machinery, 
scientific management, the pressure of world-wide 
competition, and the consequent speeding up of 
business life. These things makeit extremely difficult 
to regulate the life-conditions of individual workers 
according to ideal standards. At the same time 
they make it correspondingly difficult to assign 
responsibility for the hardships which they cause, 
whilst enormously increasing the temptation to make 
profits without regard to others’ loss. Onthe moral 
side our problem arises firstly from a bad social 
philosophy, now out-worn but still operating, 
and secondly from aé_ bad tradition in the 
relations between capital and labour, now gener- 
ally condemned but still affecting these relations. 
For five generations industry and commerce were 
allowed to develop on the definite theory that it 
was undesirable to place collective restraint upon 
individual action,—with the result that social and 
spiritual considerations have been largely subordinated 
to technical and material considerations. And 
although that theory is no longer held as a theory, 
its results are still experienced and it has left behind 
a great mass of rough and ready business principles 
which are not so easily discredited. As for its 
results, the terrible record of cruelty to children in 
the industry of the early part of the nineteenth 
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century stands asa typical witness to the unscrupulous 
means by which many modern fortunes were first 
established. Enormous wealth, and the power which 
goes with it, have passed again and again into the 
hands of men with little sense of responsibility for 
its right social use. At the same time the artisan 
population has become divorced from the land and 
other means of production, and thereby placed for 
long in an unfair position for bargaining for the 
reward of their labour. We cannot make up in a 
moment for these acknowledged blemishes in the 
history of business. 

Under these circumstances the first Christian 
duty is the duty of acknowledging that industry is 
badly out of the right track. We must not belittle 
its faults by lowering the standard, nor hide the 
standard till we have remedied the faults. Without 
waiting to see how we can escape from the dead 
hand of the past and amend our ways, we must 
acknowledge that they are un-Christian. Lord 
Macaulay said of the typical Englishman that he 
would not tolerate the pointing out of an abuse 
unless some way of removing it could be pointed out 
at the same time. But, however distasteful the 
process may be to us, it is vastly, even crucially, 
important. No sufficient motive for amendment 
will be found if we deprive ourselves of the light 
which only dawns in the mind that has made honest 
admission of all the evil it condones and thrown 
itself open afresh to the inspiration of God. 


2. THE RESULTANT EVILS. 

We are bound to admit, for example, that there 
are customs and conventions in industrial and 
commercial life, accepted without sufficient reason 
during the modern era, which constantly shut men 
up to the alternative between unbrotherly action and 
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ruin. Whilst no Christian ought to fear that dilemma 
if it should come, none should consent to a system 
which makes it a daily occurrence for multitudes, 
and which does in actual fact result in crushing out 
the emotions and actions appropriate to brotherliness 
from the great mass of the daily transactions of 
men. One man’s opportunity to work is constantly 
made to depend upon another man’s ability to make 
a profit out of him, and thus his welfare may be 
at the mercy of the stupidity, caprice, vulgarity, or 
cupidity of another. Many-sided personalities are thus 
sacrificed to the efficiency of an impersonal process. 
The perception of these evils is not by any means 
confined to one school of political thinkers. The 
truth has seldom been more concisely put than by 
Lord Hugh Cecil in his book on Conservatism. 
“The competitive system,” he says, “is certainly 
not a Christian system. The governing motive of 
those who are engaged in industry or commerce is 
self-interest, not love, and Christianity indisputably 
requires that the mutual relations of all men shall be 
controlled by love. To buy as cheaply and sell as 
dearly as possible; to obtain labour at as low a 
wage as it can be got; to work only as much as is 
necessary to obtain employment ; to strive, whether 
as employer or employed, to gain for oneself at the 
expense of others—these are not the acts character- 
istic of Christianity.’’ If this is so, it must seem to 
an impartial onlooker that we regard the root 
principles of our religion as inapplicable to life. 
And is not the very essence of unbelief contained 
in that view? Nothing can possibly be too good t 
be true in a world in which the love of God has been 
shown to be the dominant power. Men who hold 
the faith that springs fromthe Resurrection dare not 
pronounce an ethic based upon it to be too high 
to be practicable. They should be assured not 
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only that Christian principles will ‘“ work,’ but 
that they alone can bring into being a stable and 
wholesome order of society. 

There is, too, much to suggest that the hardships of 
the present system are not accidental to its operation, 
but inherent in its character; and that competition, 
as it now operates, or even when modified in all the 
ways which are now suggested, may be founded on 
a principle contradictory to the spirit of fellowship. 
If that is so the Church must be ready to declare 
for another industrial order. The only order which 
Christianity can approve is an order in which the 
individual exists not for himself but for his fellows ; 
where wages are of less importance than services ; 
where production must be for use rather than profit ; 
where, in a word, there is co-operation and fellowship 
for the common good, rather than a struggle each for 
himself ; where indeed all are co-operating so that 
they may as far as possible “‘ escape from the struggle 
for life, to the doing of those things which are worth 
doing for their own sake.” The Church must first 
realise, and then proclaim, that it is not enough to 
make an unjust and un-Christian system bearable 
by smoothing and softening some of its angles, but 
rather that it is necessary to arrive at a system 
which is both Christian and just. 


3. A PossIBLE TRANSFORMATION ASSERTED. 


It is often alleged that the necessities of business 
efficiency and the defects of human nature shut us 
up to an organisation of business which makes self- 
interest the mainspring of life. But we have 
reached the point where economic science has 
repudiated such a view. Science knows of no final 
economic law preventing man’s escape from the 
present economic system. An economic system is 
only the reflex of the moral and intellectual state of 
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the world at the time. It is just the picture of the 
way in which business is carried on by people who 
have not yet learned to work on any more social 
basis. Economics flings back the challenge to the 
Church. There is no economic law which prevents 
the regeneration of society if only the Church can 
regenerate men. It is not sufficient to go on idly 
saying of the economic world: “‘ We did not make 
it. We cannot change it.” For after all, men like 
ourselves, with varying impulses and motives, in 
search of different objects of desire, have made the 
system what it is, and it is only natural to imagine 
that humanity can alter the work of its own hands.* 
Outside the Church there are many who assert 
that the production of wealth can be carried on for 
use and not for profit; and that wealth can be 
distributed, not in accordance with the different 
“pulls”? that men have on it, but in whatever 
way is best for the community as a whole, with due 
regard to the needs of individuals. Some hold that 
the change is not only possible, but that it is inevitable 
according to the working of those evolutionary laws 
which history has revealed. A large number hold 
that such a change in the form and principle of 
society is not inevitable, but only splendidly possible. 
This faith is variously grounded—sometimes on the 
belief in a Life Force that is continually making 
experiments in its endeavour to arrive at a worthy 
world, sometimes on the belief in a God who is not 
omnipotent, but strong, and bound to succeed if 
only we will co-operate with Him in realising justice 
and love. Sometimes again, it is based on an 
unanalysed faith in the development of humani- 
tarian motives, and more frequently on faith in the 
possibility of realising, in the outer order, the inner 


* Cf. Economics for the General Reader (Chap. 28), by H 
(Macmillan & Co. 4s. 6d.) (Chap. 28), by Henry Clay 
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life of the individual. Here the contingency of 
failure is present in varying degrees, and now and then 
the reformer’s effort is of the nature of a forlorn 
hope. More frequently, however, it is accompanied 
by a vivid belief in the probability that the ideal 
will be realised sooner or later. And, apart from 
success or failure, the effort for the realisation of the 
ideal is one of the chief sources of the sense of value 
in life to-day. 

The challenge to the Christian Church of this 
wide-spread faith is one which cannot be ignored. 
For such a faith constitutes a veritable gospel, and 
it is being preached to the poor. To many of them 
it seems “‘ too good to be true”’; and on many it 
makes ethical demands to which as yet, they have 
not risen. But others are devoting their lives to 
understanding and proclaiming it. Can the Church 
of Christ hold a less splendid faith about the 
possibilities of social progress, and the coming of a 
kingdom of righteousness on earth? Can those 
who believe in the _ Immanence of God believe less 
firmly in the “ transubstantiation of society’ than 
those to whom their philosophy of the universe 
offers no guarantee beyond “ a life-force,’’ evolution, 
or the existence of humanitarian motives ? Can the 
“‘ Vision ”’ of labour be allowed to continue in advance 
of Christian thought ? 

If we do believe that it is only possible to succour 
individuals, within the limitations of an un-Christian 
order of which they must remain a part till death, 
we should at least state the reasons for so grave a 
conviction. This book is written in the belief that 
it is not so. Granted that the defect in our human 
nature which blocks the way is real and ugly enough 
to be a tremendous obstacle; it is not an omni- 
potent obstacle. It is just such an obstacle as we 
are called as Christians to face—with repentance 
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because it is so deep an obstacle in our own nature ; 
with godly fear lest we fail in faith and perseverance 
and give up the fight against it; but yet with a 
prevailing confidence in Him who was revealed to 
put away sin and conform men to His own nature, 
in all their thoughts and words and deeds. 


4. First PRINCIPLES OF INDIVIDUAL ACTION. 


Without prejudicing the question what ultimate 
changes in the system of business and industry may 
be required, we come now to the problem of indi- 
vidual Christian action amid the difficulties of the 
present situation. The watchwords of Christianity 
are co-operation, service, character and fellowship, 
as opposed to competition, self-seeking, gain and 
strife. The Church has to insist on these ideals 
against the contrary philosophies and standards. 
The Marxian philosophy regards capital and labour 
as eternal enemies, contending for the largest shares 
they can secure from the conduct of their industry, 
and it is unfortunate that those who are strongly 
opposed to the “‘class war’’ propaganda often share 
the belief in this fundamental antagonism. They 
see no hope of adjusting the disputes of the rival 
parties except by a bargaining in which each side 
bases its claim not upon principles of justice and 
reason, but upon the economic power behind their 
negotiations. But such views of the dividing of 
the proceeds of industry according to a trial of 
strength are both suicidal and wrong. It is this 
dog-fight conception of industry that lies behind the 
resistance of ‘‘ capital’ to the demand of “‘ labour ”’ 
to form its own associations and appoint its own 
spokesmen. A man is being treated as a “ hand” 
and not as a person if this right is denied. Against 
such wrong conceptions it has to be asserted that the 
business of industry and commerce should be 
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regarded by Christians as an expression of their 
human fellowship, a way of manifesting love to the 
neighbour whom Christ taught us to love as truly 
as ourselves. To love my neighbour as myself is 
to desire for him broadly the same treatment, the 
same opportunities, the same conditions of health 
and education, the same goods and satisfactions, 
the same comforts, that I desire for myself. That 
is Christian fellowship worked out in the economic 
sphere, as we have already seen. 

Putting the same demand in another way we may 
say that Christians are called to live in the world a 
life animated by the spirit that was manifest in Christ. 
An analysis of the Christian character as it is 
portrayed by Jesus in the Beatitudes would give us 
the following picture of the Christian man in 
business. He cares in the first place not for wealth 
but for right relations. For himself he does not 
seek exceptional reward, but takes pleasure in 
accepting his full share of the discipline and hardship 
of life. He does not seek by self-assertion to obtain 
the place of mastery in his work. He hungers for 
the realisation of co-operation and brotherhood 
in every relationship of life. His joy is in the thing 
which he produces and not in the reward it wins. 
He never takes advantage of weakness or ignorance, 
but treats the unfit and unwary with exceptional 
care. He will not make any other person the mere 
instrument of his profit: the means to his end. 
His dealings with others are all guided by the single 
aim of helping them to realise the dignity of their 
calling as sons and daughters of God. When 
trouble arises he feels bound to intervene to compose 
it, and when tyranny is rampant he opposes it and 
is hated and persecuted by privilege and power. 

This character must meet with perpetual diffi- 
culties because it is always working against a strong 

il 
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resistance in human nature. Take, for example, 
the ideal of mercy as applied to those who are 
industrially incompetent. Its exercise is beset by 
the greatest pitfalls. The balance has to be held 
firmly between a leniency which remembers how 
intermittently the good motives and impulses work 
in characters undermined by hard times and 
irregularity, and a severity which will not let the 
weak character remain soft and flabby. But none 
of these difficulties in Christian living exonerate us 
from fidelity to the principles of Christ and from 
the labour of thought which this requires. 

Quite apart from specifically Christian prompting, 
there is a widespread movement in business circles 
to-day to recognise Christian principles as the only 
principles upon which business can satisfy the plain 
man’s instinct to succeed without sacrificing happi- 
ness on the way. A paper-trade journal recently 
inserted a paragraph headed ‘ Wanted,” and 
enumerated among other desiderata, “‘a thorough 
permeation of industry with respect for personality, 
an individual re-valuation of personal service, and a 
greater measure of enjoyment of work for its own 
inherent value.’”” Some men in business hold that 
godliness is actually profitable in a material as well 
as in a spiritual sense. Books like H. E. Morgan’s 
The Dignity of Business, and Lee’s Inspired Million- 
aires, testify to the growing understanding of the 
possibility of honouring great ideals in business 
life. So also do courses of lectures like that offered 
now in London by a lecturer who on a psychological 
examination of the qualities which make for success 
in business, names, in this order: The desire to 
Serve, Hope, Faith, Earnestness, Honesty of Purpose, 
Justice, Moral Courage, Kindness and Loyalty. 

Or, take this from a Southsea Trade Journal: 
“Commercial success,’’ says the writer, ““ may be a 
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very mean affair ; but when men of imagination and 
public spirit bring constructive views to its working, 
commerce takes on a larger, more liberal réle. 

_God never meant labour to be a drudgery. ; 
The old blind and cruel creed that the workman was 
never intended to be anything more than a workman 
all the days of his life, must be dropped into the abyss 
of the past. The best work is put in where there 
is goodwill amongst men, and employers will have 
to give far more attention to this essential factor. 

. . The professional business man is called to 
heal the wounds of others, to comfort the widow and 
the fatherless, to struggle for the rights of men and 
women to the proper measure of life, to oppose stern 
resistance to every measure in which man sacrifices 
man to his ambition.” 

The business world has indeed many a man in 
it who strives to be loyal to these great principles: 
the part of the Christian disciple is to accept such 
principles and stand by them precisely at the points 
where they threaten to break down and involve risk 
or sacrifice. In every form of business and in every 
profession or calling there is the opportunity for just 
that overplus of faith in the moral responsiveness 
of human nature which will lead ever and again to 
the setting up of a new standard of action. There 
are limits to each man’s ability to be an innovator, 
and there is no need to part company with experi- 
ence. It is not always possible to shield a rival, or 
to reinstate a defaulting servant. The action that 
will presently lift social life on to a new plane of 
trust and goodwill, will be well grounded both in 
its knowledge of men as they are, and in its knowledge 
of what God intends them to become. It will be 
both careful and adventurous. 

It should be the primary concern of every 
Christian to find the opportunity for such action in 
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his own sphere of life. Indeed, a great part of his 
religious activity in prayer and thought should centre 
in that concern. That is the only condition on which 
he makes terms with the world, and holds his place 
in it. The contention is as true for the soldier, the 
policeman, the jailor, or the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, as itis for any other. But nowhere, perhaps, 
more than in the bye-ways of business, is there 
opportunity for the consecration of heart and brain 
to the service of Christ and humanity. To lift the 
standard of a demoralised industry were a greater 
Christian achievement than to live a faultless but 
sheltered life. We come now to consider with more 
detail what this involves. 


5. CHRISTIAN STANDARDS OF PROFIT. 


The evil power behind the wrongs which deface 
the record of industry and commerce is the desire 
for undue profit. If the world were less eager for 
profit we should be delivered from the present 
unthinking demand for large and quick returns, 
which sets the pace in industry and makes the 
maintainance of high standards and relations so 
difficult for all. The modern transference of business 
from private management to the control of companies 
increases the difficulties of keeping the demand for 
profit subject to the fairinterests of those employed, 
because it puts so much power into the hands of 
investors who know little of the personal interests 
involved. It has been estimated that more than 
half the persons employed in Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
are employed by Companies, and it is therefore 
not unlikely that the conditions of employment laid 
down by these Companies will largely determine the 
conditions upon which the remainder of the popula- 
tion will be employed. In that city therefore (and 
it is probably typical) the welfare of the population 
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is in a very large measure in the hands of those 
who own shares in Companies. In the light of this 
fact the responsibility of the investor is exceedingly 
great. Hence the need that those whose Christianity 
has given them any detachment from the desire for 
wealth and the fear of poverty, and increased their 
concern for the well-being of their fellows, should 
show a more scrupulous conscience in the investment 
of money. 

The country needs men who will draw a higher 
line in the way they use their capital, regarding its 
use as a sacred trust affecting many lives for good 
or evil. The small and inexpert shareholder may 
not be able to affect greatly the conditions pre. 
vailing in concerns where his money is placed, but he 
may occasionally find opportunity to protest against 
an oppressive method, or encourage a considerate 
one—strengthening by so much, the forces making 
for right relations in industry. In Co-operative 
Societies there is perhaps a rather better chance of 
the shareholders securing right conditions of labour 
than in general companies, but it is not clear that the 
chance is better used. 

It has been suggested that Shareholders’ Christian 
Associations* might be formed to uphold the interests 
of righteousness in the relations between capital and 
labour, and that trusts might be formed to invest 
small sums for investors who, in their inability to 
cope with the ramifications of the industrial invest- 
ments, would be well content with limited profits 
if they could be sure they were promoting enterprises 
based on right principles. Profits reaped from the 

* Since this was written a Shareholders’ Association has been 
formed to assert on broad lines the rights of those engaged in industry 
against the rights of invested Capital. In the view of the present 
writer it does not hold a sufficiently balanced position nor propose 
sufficiently detailed action to do all that is required. Its address is 
10, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C.1. 
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community through the exigencies of the years of 
war might well be devoted to such experiments for 
the social good. The difficulty of organising any 
such movements or defining their principles is no 
doubt very great. The rate of interest paid by a 
company affords no steady criterion of its justice, 
and the inner workings of the concern are usually 
the secrets of managers and foremen. Yet, if there 
were a keener conscience about such matters among 
experienced Christian investors, it might even become 
possible, as a result of their consultation, to lay 
down broad principles of investment, discriminating 
against forms of speculation which are not for the 
pttblic welfare and against rates of interest which 
represent an undue return. Meantime we need a 
greater sensitiveness to wrong and a greater readiness 
to correct it when opportunity occurs. Cases do 
occur in which there is a clear breach of principle, 
and the least that can be asked is that the wrong 
should be unmasked by those who are incriminated 
init. More also might be done to ascertain the 
sympathies of those who control a concern before 
money is invested. The moment of investment is 
crucial, and much might be achieved if Christian 
capital were not generally available for commercial 
schemes which had nothing but profit to reeommend 
them. Conscience might also express itself and 
sharpen its edge by securing good wages and con- 
ditions for those employed in the home, the 
municipality and the Church. 

So far we have been considering the distribution 
of the profits of industry between the owners of 
capital, on the one hand, and the employees on the 
other. A further and yet more difficult problem 
arises between firm and firm. It is a sheer impossi- 
bility for a man to estimate his responsibility for the 
losses of his rivals in business, and equally impossible 
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to avoid rivalry. Here and there a man or a group 
of men have it in their power to compensate a rival 
whom they have supplanted, and the thing is done. 
Probably much more might be done by the collective 
action of masters’ federations, somewhat extending 
the principle of insurance, to discharge the responsi- 
bility which undoubtedly rests upon those who 
benefit at the expense of others by the fluctuations 
of trade and the supplanting of old processes in 
industry. And where voluntary action fails there 
is the duty to support political action for the same 
end. A Report issued to the Builders’ Industrial 
Council in 1918 by one of its sub-committees, recom- 
mended a plan by which the risks of individual 
master builders might be underwritten by the whole 
industry if certain conditions of audit and limitation 
of profits were first accepted.* 


6. CHRISTIAN STANDARDS OF WORK. 


We pass now from questions of profit to questions 
of work. Here the first responsibility is to maintain 
that high standard of honesty, truthfulness, and good 
temper upon which the larger business world depends, 
a standard in which the business community at its 
best is not surpassed by any other section of the 
nation. The opportunity rests not now with the 
investor but with those who control the conditions 
of industry directly, whether as employers, managers, 
foremen or men’s representatives. A timely insist- 
ence upon right, a protest against wrong, a plea 
here or arefusal there, may lift a business enterprise 
to a higher social level. Even where the right 
proposal fails to carry the day, it is an influential 
testimony to a higher order yet to come. In some 


* See The Industrial Council for the Building Industry, Chap. 
VIII. Garton Foundation. 1s.net. Harrison & Son. 
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cases it is necessary to resist the incursion of sharper 
practices into old markets and exchanges which have 
a fine tradition of personal honour and consideration 
for competitors, in jeopardy perhaps through inter- 
national competition. In others it may be possible 
to assist the upward movement which is carrying 
some businesses out of the moral backwaters of 
trade into the main stream of honourable under- 
taking. This calls at times for a heroic protest 
against malpractices in many of the minor trades, 
where adulteration, showy finishing, misrepresenta- 
tion, bribery and the like are still condoned, and in 
some cases still increasing. Such a protest may 
cost an employee his job, or an employer a serious 
loss of custom ; but the heart of the business world 
is sound in respect of such things, and the community 
will not in the long run turn down the men and women 
who stand thus for its honour and integrity, though 
they may suffer at the first. At the point of difficulty 
the Church should stand financially behind the man 
or woman who has suffered for conscience’ sake, as 
indeed it already does in isolated instances. 

There are, of course, many marginal cases where 
right and wrong are not very sharply defined, and in 
judging these the Church should be able to bring to 
the individual in difficulty the experience of men 
reputed both for their practical ability and their 
sensitiveness to the honour of Christ. Thus, for 
example, in many trades there are perquisites 
allowed to employees by universal custom, though 
not by explicit arrangement ; they may be taken 
but may not be demanded. The practice may be 
unsatisfactory, and yet not bad enough to call for 
open protest. Misrepresentation again, may be 
defended up to a certain point, as a pardonable 
exaggeration which the buyer knows how to discount. 
For such marginal cases it is suggested that there 
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should be Christian Trade Guilds, which would 
lay down guiding judgments and take steps to put 
an end to malpractice ; it may be that they would 
find the abuses both less common and more easy to 
overcome than is generally supposed. 

We come now to the question how hard a man 
should work for his employer. Good work is a duty 
which a man owes to his own nature and to God, 
and a duty which he also owes to the community, 
if the community be just in the reward which it 
gives him in return. It is not easy, however, to 
make these principles entirely cover the present 
case in industry. It is difficult to see why an 
employee is bound to do his best for his employer 
unless the employer is bound to do his best for the 
public. The only basis on which it is fair to decry 
the “ca’ canny” policy which limits output so 
disastrously in some industries (though not by any 
means in all) is the assumption that both employers 
and employed are in partnership with the public 
to give good service in return for good conditions of 
life all round. ‘“‘ Good service’’ cannot be held to 
mean the whole of a man’s time and energy; his 
day’s work should still leave a fair margin of strength 
and opportunity for his private pursuits and enjoy- 
ments. But when all has been said, it is to be feared, 
that “good service’’ and good standards of.work are 
in serious jeopardy at the present time. 

What conditions may be deemed “‘ good ”’ we have 
discussed already. It is only necessary to say 
here once again that conditions that are not “ good ” 
for one class of people cannot well be regarded as 
“good” for another, except to the very limited 
extent that some people render services to the 
community which do demand something special in 
their education and surroundings, but something far 
less special than has commonly been thought necessary 
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hitherto. He who desires to promote the true 
fellowship of employer and employed will seek to 
fill up the chasm between the standards of living 
which are supposed to be good for the one and the 
other. He will spread his opinion both by what 
he says and writes in public or in private, and by 
adopting for himself, if he isan employer, the simplest 
standard of life consistent with the right discharge 
of his duty. It is proposed that there should be a 
league of business men who would adopt this 
practice: nothing would so help to remove the 
reproach of inequality which now embitters social 
relations. If the due apportionment of profits 
between capital, management and labour is not to 
be determined by a mere trial of strength, the only 
alternative seems to be that of real mutual sympathy 
and common counsel backed by the readiness of 
privilege to give place. 


7. CHRISTIAN STANDARDS OF RELATIONSHIP. 


It is necessary for us to-day to establish new 
relations between employers and employed. The 
old relations based on personal knowledge and the 
sympathy and understanding which resulted from 
personal knowledge are crumbling away, now that 
businesses are organised on so vast a scale. There 
still remain many businesses, especially of a smaller 
kind, in which happy and friendly relations continue, 
where there is pride and gratitude in long and loyal 
service on the one hand, and personal and friendly 
interest on the other,—interest expressed in concrete 
ways in times of need. Even in great businesses an 
attempt may be made to maintain personal relations 
between employer and wage-earner. One great 
firm of printers has always made it a practice for all 
wages to be paid personally by one of the partners 
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in the firm. But broadly speaking, and on the most 
important matters, employer and employed can deal 
with one another no longer as separate individuals 
bound to one another by simple ties of personal 
loyalty which misfortune or misdemeanour cannot 
break. The older attitude of paternal benevolence 
assumed by the great Christian employers of the last 
generation is no longer adequate in the modern world. 
Such employers exercised a real benevolence. They 
believed that they were placed in a paternal attitude 
to their employees, and set themselves to discover 
and carry out many undertakings for their welfare, 
building healthy houses, dining-halls, places of 
recreation, even churches ; providing skilled welfare 
workers, founding provident funds, establishing 
scholarships, and generally taking interest in their 
employees as personalities. All that is good, but 
it generally assumes a certain superiority of right and 
station, perhaps foreign to the full spirit of fellowship. 
It does not recognise our neighbour’s inherent right 
to enjoy such circumstances and conditions as will 
enable him to develop his own character,—that is his 
own soul,—in his own way. It is a charity Victorian 
rather than Pauline. Though the paternal spirit 
has done much to better industrial conditions, and 
no one should minimise its value, it is not adequate 
for to-day. 

For good or evil, employers areno longer guard- 
ians. Their employees have assumed the responsi- 
bility for their own welfare. The terms which exist 
between the two parties are regulated now by 
collective agreements. The new relations can only 
be satisfactory if both will attempt to make the new 
machinery of collective bargaining and collective 
adjustment of differences work out with justice and 
satisfaction to all concerned. The machinery is 
often galling to the employer because it is harsh and 
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clumsy, and to the employed because it is slow and 
ineffective. The only thing that can make it work 
is the frank recognition that it is the only machinery 
there is for discharging honourable responsibilities 
—the responsibility on the one side to give good 
wages and good conditions, and on the other side 
to give good work. We want more friendly exchange 
of information about the needs of the business on 
the one hand, and about the wants of the men on 
the other. We want more sharing both of profits 
and responsibilities. We want more instances of 
Masters’ Federations combining to raise wages in 
their industry and facilitating State intervention 
for the purpose if need be; and of men’s Unions 
taking steps to improve the morale and efficiency 
of their own members. We want to see both sides 
_ active in combating all forms of slander and mis- 
representation of the other side. 

Were the representatives of each side of the 
transaction free to act according to their personal 
wishes, progress might be made quickly in isolated 
cases where the leaders are conciliatory. But even 
supposing both parties in some firm or works are 
honestly ready to share all that can be shared in 
this way, there is no good burking the fact that 
employers and employed, in general, are not at present 
co-operating to establish social peace, but are fighting 
to divide profits. Their relations do not stand on 
a basis of reason and justice, but on a basis of conflict 
in which the issue depends upon the advantages 
which either side may possess. And every repre- 
sentative of either side is bound up to a certain point 
to act in view of that larger warfare, and to construe 
the action of the other through the conditions of 
that warfare. Until the affairs of each trade are 
adjudicated by some trade parliament representing 
both the interested parties and also the more 
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impartial public, the warfare must continue. And 
every employer who desires to act as a Christian in 
his relations with his men must remember that in a 
certain sense he must be regarded as an adversary, 
understood as an adversary, and treated as an adver- 
sary all the time. 

Nor has his adversary any right to make peace 
with him if that peace be unfavourable to the general 
interests of his side. This is particularly to be 
remembered to-day when the temporary war-time 
truce between capital and labour has been ended 
and the old conflicts resumed with the accumulated 
problems of five difficult years to aggravate the 
strife. 

Short of some kind of socialising of industry, 
there seems to be no real escape from this situation. 
But each side, as we have said, may do something 
to mitigate the strife and forestall the day of reason 
and co-operation by cultivating the habit of concilia- 
tion and accepting the main principles which must 
govern the other side. The employers’ principle is 
that business cannot be run continuously at a loss, 
nor happily without the men’s loyalty to the success 
of the enterprise; the men’s principle is that life 
may not be lived at the sacrifice of health and self- 
respect. And since, noblesse oblige, the party of 
privilege and power must make the major sacrifices 
and advances. It is for the employers to make the 
first move, not waiting for concessions to be wrung 
from them ; nor hiding facts which strengthen their 
opponent’s case; they can, however, travel but a 
little distance unless they can convince the men of 
their good faith and win their co-operation. 

For the individual employer or manager this 
means that he accepts and tries to honour the demand 
of the other side for a decent standard of life and 
some control of working conditions. The terms of 
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dismissal, the means of checking irresponsible 
tyranny and removing abuses, the check on the 
speeding-up of the time sheet and other such arrange- 
ments, must satisfy a man’s sense of self-respect ; 
since the manager is no longer his guardian but only 
his employer. In a word, the personality of the 
man, no longer honoured by the intimacy and 
friendliness of personal relations, must be honoured 
in the terms of life which result from the employment 
and in the recognition of some sort of constitutional 
rights in the partnership. Acting under the influence 
of this principle, many are now seeking to put the 
control of the hours and conditions of labour, rest 
and recreation, and all such questions, into the hands 
of a Works Council constitutionally appointed, and 
even to submit to such a Council the important work 
of electing foremen and judging cases of alleged 
injustice in dismissals. 

On the side of the men there ought to be the 
corresponding recognition that it is not always 
possible for an individual employer, or even for a 
whole trade in times of special stress, to give a 
satisfactory wage. Nor is it possible to eliminate 
all risks to health, nor to find managers and foremen 
always fair and efficient, nor to explain the whole of 
the inside of the business to any public, nor to call 
a council of the men when sudden action is 
required. The recognition of these and kindred 
facts must regulate the demands which are insisted 
upon. And above all, it is for the men to insist 
upon the discipline on their part, which is necessary 
to make their undertakings good.* 


* The Report of a Conference of Employers, price 3d., from the 
North of England Newspaper Co., Darlington, contains a careful 
study of immediately possible ways of securing fair wages, security 
of employment and a true status for employees and of regulating the 
appropriation of “ surplus profits.” 
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8. LARGER PROPOSALS AND HOopPEs. 


Granted such a temper on both sides there seems 
to be great hope for the movement towards ‘“‘ the 
granting of a constitution’ to works and factories, 
giving to the employed a share in the management 
and organisation of their business. This is done 
through joint Boards composed partly of the directing 
staff, partly of the workpeople’s chosen representa- 
tives. The working of these joint committees is 
not easy, but it is now being widely successful. It 
is providing both employers and employed with 
knowledge of sides of the problem of business manage- 
ment of which they were previously ignorant. This 
experience tends always to make reform more 
practicable by defining the limits of possible reform. 
The actual facing of problems for himself shows 
one man that what he thought simple is really too 
complex to be tried, and another that what he thought 
difficult is really necessary and therefore must be 
done. The one has been educated by responsibility, 
the other by sympathy, for the better control of 
industrial affairs and the realisation of democratic 
ideals. God’s great gift of freedom is a daring 
experiment to which mankind has tried to respond 
in the establishing first of political and now of 
industrial democracy. 

The transition from the control of industry by 
those alone who supply its capital, to its control 
by joint bodies composed also of those who contri- 
bute their skill and labour, takes us far beyond the 
earlier stage at which the individual benevolence of 
employers sought paternally to mitigate the hard- 
ships of an admittedly un-Christian system. Yet 
there are many who still question whether the change 
is sufficient to touch the root evil of the old system, 
which was based on the principle of conflict rather 
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than co-operation. At the present moment, how- 
ever, these are proposals under consideration in the 
building industry so far-reaching in their scope and 
yet so closely linked with the present organisation 
of the industry that they hold out hopes of a con- 
stitutional transformation of the whole industry, 
meeting all the main requirements of the idealists. 
These proposals are put forward by an official 
sub-committee of the Industrial Council for the 
Building Industry in a report known as The Foster 
Report. 

This report proposes to put the whole industry 
under the control of a joint committee, which shall, 
among other things, guarantee continuity of employ- 
ment to all employees and security of interest at a 
strictly limited rate to all capital invested in the indus- 
try, with regular methods of costing and audit to bring 
the less competent into line with the more competent 
firms, and to enable the general public to see how the 
industry as a whole discharges its stewardship. 
The idea of national service is prominent in this 
report, whichseeks to regulate the industry primarily 
with a view to the proper functioning of all the 
persons engaged in the industry, making technical 
and financial considerations subordinate to this 
end, but without any minimising of practical points. 
The report has the distinction of having won the 
serious practical consideration of the representative 
council of the industry, with which it deals, whilst 
at the same time it has caused some of the strongest 
critics of the present industrial order and leaders of 
revolutionary opinion to withhold their censure in 
the hope that a satisfying solution of the problem of 
Industry has been found. 

The full statement of the proposals and of the 
reception they met with up till the autumn of 
1919 is told in the volume issued by the Garton 
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Foundation, to which reference has already been 
made.* 

But, however we may regard the particular 
proposals of this report and the general question of 
evolution versus revolution as the means of securing 
the transformation of industry, it is clear that we 
must start from where we are and build with such 
experience of co-operation as we have. The long 
history of our country would lead us to expect that 
the transformation will be made peacefully, piece- 
meal, and yet with ultimate thoroughness ; whilst 
the recent history of the control of industries by 
joint committees offers some experience of the way 
in which the first steps may be taken. It is clear, 
at least, that the readjustments of wealth and power 
which are needed to give us social peace require 
collective action on the great scale. Either, business 
men must combine voluntarily to lift the conditions 
of industry on to a new and satisfactory plane, or 
else the community as a whole, acting through 
Parliament, must sanction the necessary Boards 
for the regulation of industrial life. 

It does not lie within the scope of this book to 
discuss any further the political steps which need 
to be taken to redeem industry from perpetual strife. 
Our aim is not so much to find solutions for the 
constantly changing problems we have pointed to, 
as to suggest the true lines of approach to them. It 
is only necessary, therefore, to insist, in closing this 
chapter, that no man who is trying to love his 
neighbour can stand aloof from the attempt to find 
among the responsible proposals now being put 
forward, the solutions that will work. The proposals 
cover great developments in the education of children 
and in the re-education of the unfit ; the setting up 

* Page 167. See also Masters and Men; A new co-partnership. 


3d. Headley Brothers, 
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of Industrial Development Boards to regulate the 
dislocation of industries and replant uprooted labour ; 
the extension of Trade Boards empowered to raise 
the standard of living for the employees of ill-paid 
industries; the redistribution of wealth by new 
schemes of universal state bonus on the one hand, 
new laws of inheritance and new schemes of taxa- 
tion, on the other ; and the redistribution of political 
power by the progressive delegation of authority 
to the new trade parliaments which have already 
been successfully set up. 

These proposals require of us a readiness to 
think hard and a determination to judge all questions 
of privilege not by appeal to the precedents of the 
past, but solely with reference to the Christian ideal 
of establishing peace on a basis of brotherly love. 
The initiative must come from Christian men among 
both employers and employed. It is only men who 
can take wider views than those prevalent in both 
camps at present who can formulate a practical 
application of the principle of fellowship. It is not 
along the line of give-and-take—however generous 
the giving and grateful the taking—that the new 
order may come, but by a vision that the things in 
dispute are not the property of this to give and that 
to take, but the common property of both to be 
enjoyed in fellowship by both. 


CHAPTER Ix 
CHRISTIANITY AND LOCAL LIFE 


In this chapter we shall be dealing with the local 
Church’s responsibility for the general social life of 
its neighbourhood. That brings us very sharply and 
concretely up against a question already touched 
upon,* how far the Church has any business to 
meddle with affairs which may run so easily into the 
sphere of political dispute. We begin, therefore, 
with a few further remarks about the religious 
significance of this department of human action, 
We have already urged the duty of individual 
Christians with regard to their own personal expendi- 
ture and their own business relations.{ We now 
press, with detail, the duty of taking part in the 
collective action of the local community. Here 
the individual can only share in the common 
action by accepting a limited liability for courses 
which can only partially reflect his individual mind 
and conscience. We urge that by doing so with his 
whole soul he may help his community to realise 
the true aim of all human association, which is the 
creation of a society worthy of the sons and daughters 
of God—a Kingdom of God, an expression of His 
Spirit. 

The faith which moves the world to-day more 
than any other, is the faith that man can create a 
better and a happier world. This faith is far from 


* Chap. VI. + Chaps. VII., VIII. - 
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being universal ; but it is the biggest force we have, 
working directly for righteousness. It is found both 
inside the Church and outside it. Moreover Chris- 
tianity alone can give it a rational foundation. It 
would be tragic if the Church now stood apart from 
it. The Church ought rather to assert the religious 
duty of the attempt to regulate the whole life of the 
cummunity for the welfare of its members. Action 
by the community is sacred in the thought of the 
Christ and His Apostles, sacred in the tradition of 
Christian teaching, sacred from the record of great 
and noble passages in Christian history. 


1. THE RELIGIOUS VALUE OF COLLECTIVE ACTION. 


Every great social institution—the city, the 
school, the nation—is a training ground for character, 
a possible embodiment of great truths about God 
and man. Through failure to grasp these facts, life 
in our day is brutally depressed by forces against 
which the mere individual is powerless. For example, 
in a trade where wages approach the sweating level, 
the individual employer is often quite unable to 
pay the wages he would like to pay and continue in 
business. Anger at him is both unjust and useless. 
What is wanted is a movement by society as a whole 
which shall end sweating throughout the country. 
In the laundry trade there were employers endeavour- 
ing for years to raise the level of wages, but till the 
war gave them an excuse with the public to raise 
prices they could not do so. In such a case, the 
individual employer only becomes socially guilty if 
he resists or neglects to strive for reform. 

It is surely wrong, therefore, to suppose that 
collective action cannot be as religious in spirit and 
as productive in moral influence as individual action. 
Some speak as though collective action can only 
touch lives externally, and therefore ineffectively. 
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We cannot make people good by act of parliament ! 
Certainly not by that alone. We destroy the 
independence of the poor if we let the state aid them ! 
Certainly we do, if we merely relieve them of burdens 
they can well bear. But if the act of parliament 
and the aid given by the community express a real 
thought of social brotherhood and a real will to 
achieve it, they will have moral power. If political 
action is expressly seeking that every member of the 
community should have a worthy part to play, and 
a satisfactory place awaiting him in the great society, 
it will have educative value. If the mind of the 
community is determined to win the mind of all 
its members to co-operate with parliament, town 
council, trade board, or whatever it may be, to make 
society a brotherhood, the action of the community 
will not fail of its spiritual aim. 

There is, of course, a very proper jealousy lest 
individual responsibility should be overlaid by the 
emphasis upon the responsibility of society as a 
whole. The truth is that in every case a real measure 
of responsibility rests always with the individuals 
who do or suffer wrong, and an equally real measure 
with society. This social responsibility is distributed 
in its turn over the various social groups into which 
society is divided. This amount falls to the trade 
council, that to the central parliament; this to the 
workman’s trade union, that to the master’s 
federation ; this to the liberal electorate, that to the 
conservative paper; and shares are not easy to 
calculate. Society has no hope of smooth working 
unless there is a conscience in each individual person, 
a sense of honour in each corporate body. If the 
standard of fidelity to the common good is let down 
in one case it will be likely to decline in the other. 
So, then, individual responsibility for wrong and 
suffering must not lightly be passed over. But on 
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the other hand, it is the task of to-day to mark 
out the responsibility of society, and especially of 
the social groups intermediate between the State 
and the individual. Political thought is raging 
hotly round questions of the rival rights of trades 
and neighbourhoods in relation to the supreme right 
of the state; it is for the Church to insist also on 
their proportionate duties. In the last chapter we 
were emphasising the responsibilities of various 
voluntary associations for the settlement of indus- 
trial and commercial troubles. Here we must 
emphasise the enormous importance of all the 
bodies which administer the affairs of the community 
as a whole, and the corresponding responsibility of 
those who influence and control them. Particularly 
is it important to inspire the social institutions of 
every local community with the great ideals of 
justice and brotherhood. But before developing 
this special theme, a little more should be said 
about the spiritual significance of the action of 
parliaments and states. Political action is no excep- 
tion to the rule that all social action may influence 
life profoundly. 


2. PoLiTics INCLUDED IN THE CLAIM. 


No one can pretend to-day that State action is 
concerned only with the lesser and more strictly 
material interests of life. The war in Europe has 
been the most utter madness on the part of every 
nation engaged in it unless it be true that the social 
life which is guaranteed by one political system may 
be immeasurably better and more worth preserving 
than that which is guaranteed by a different political 
system. We have poured out life without stint in 
a belief that a government animated by wrong ideas 
is a deadly foe to the most noble and precious things 
in life. And this is as true in times of peace as it is 
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in times of war; it is as true of national as itis of 
international questions. 

The Church should therefore realise and teach 
that the action of the community through the State 
affects the moral and spiritual interests of men pro- 
foundly and it should insist that political questions 
be approached as questions of the utmost sacredness 
and with the sole desire to discover the Will of God. 
We want to see political action based on faith in the 
religious value of all forms of human association, 
in the power of the Spirit of God to shape for itself a 
social body, in the ability of a good institution to 
ennoble and dignify life, repressing the evil and 
developing the good in man. Men and nations are 
everywhere to-day searching for a religious basis 
for society. Alike in the East and the West it is 
more and more being realised that without such a 
basis society has no coherence. To satisfy this 
demand, the meaning of our faith must be expressed 
in political terms. The whole secret of social 
stability and harmony lies in the political recognition 
and expression of the fact that God is our Father 
and we are all brothers. - 

But we must face a difficulty. Many Christian 
people hesitate to take part in political life, or they 
take part half-heartedly and without conscience, 
because they feel that political action is essentially 
non-Christian or sub-Christian. The way of Christ 
is to constrain by a gospel of love. The way of the 
law is to restrain or coerce by physical penalty. The 
two ways seem far sundered; to some they seem 
irreconciliable. But in reality there is not the sharp 
antithesis that at first appears. Persuasion and 
compulsion shade off into each other by many 
intermediate degrees. The function of the State is 
not wholly coercive and repressive ; it is declaratory 
and educative too. Normally,and for most members 
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of society, its influence is exclusively educational. 
It establishes a standard of action, and if wise does 
not set up a standard which has no power over the 
minds of its citizens. It waits for opinion to ripen 
before it legislates. When it enforces penalties it 
usually constrains first by mild measures, and does 
not proceed at once to extreme penalties. In that 
it has learned a little from God’s way of tempering 
severity with mercy in His physical judgments upon 
men’s physical sins. The Christian duty is to infuse 
into the law and its administration an increase of the 
spirit of Christ, to strengthen its appeal to reason, to 
reinforce its claim to the voluntary allegiance of the 
citizen, and generally to co-operate in making it 
more and more persuasive and educative in its 
operation. The law would be far more merciful 
and redemptive in its effect if Christian men 
administered it as Christians, and far more just 
and good in its provisions if Christian men behaved 
to one another as Christians in making it. 

This view of the religious bearing of political 
action is especially called for to-day in International 
life. Only when nations regard themselves as 
destined by God to co-operate with one another for 
the general good of all, and bound to regulate their 
differences according to standards of absolute Public 
Right, only then can wars be avoided. When 
national ambition is allowed to over-ride Truth and 
Justice, when national selfishness is allowed to forget 
the common rights of humanity and the needs of 
other nations, the seeds of war aresown. There can 
be no continuous reign of Peace and Righteousness 
until the public opinion of the world has sanctioned 
a single system of international law which it is ready 
to enforce against offending States. True, the 
world is hardly ready yet to establish anything but 
the rudiments of such a system. Its political ideals 
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have not been sufficiently harmonised and its social, 
intellectual and religious life has not been sufficiently 
unified to create the necessary stock of common 
thought and confidence. To establish now a closely 
woven system of universal law might be to establish 
a universal despotism,—since the forces of freedom 
are so much more difficult to organise than the 
forces of tyranny, and since democracy has not yet 
learned to work out a system of Brotherhood even 
within the smaller confines of any single nation. 
The Holy Alliance of a hundred years ago stands as 
evidence of the danger of the attempt to establish 
peace without first establishing principles of justice 
and instruments of constitutional government. 

Yet despite the necessity of proceeding cautiously 
we may rejoice to believe that the world is now suffici- 
ently awake to the issues, to be able, step by step, 
to set up an international Commonwealth, with the 
Covenant of Nations as its basis. Meantime, the 
Church should assert that nothing less than a 
universal Commonwealth can express the ultimate 
unity God intends for mankind, and should strive 
hard to perfect the means of intercourse between the 
nations to make the universal commonwealth a 
possibility, and by urging its members to practise 
within the nation andinevery neighbourhood, the art 
of regulating all political action, according to the mind 
of Christ it may further prepare the way. 


3. THE SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY OF LOCAL LIFE. 


If the dream of a Christian society is to be realised, 
the spirit of Christ must become operative in the 
arena of local life. The spirit of neighbourliness 
must embody itself in local institutions. Indeed, 
the local community, urban or rural, is the proper 
practice ground for the virtues of the Christian 
citizenship of the future, as it has been the parade 
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ground of all the political vices of the past. Local 
government is the middle ground between the nation 
and the individual. In local administration the 
practicability of general schemes of social action is 
put to the test. Only when national measures touch 
the earth in cities and counties do many of them 
become incarnate. So it is in the arena of local life 
that social good and social evil strive with one 
another for the control of the social organism. Here 
the general and the particular, the ideal and the 
actual, theory and practice, have to come to terms. 
Right measures cannot be enforced without the 
voluntary co-operation of the public. : 

It would mean new life for society if the Church 
would lift up glowing ideals for local communities, 
ideals that it could rejoice and glory in. We want to 
emulate and surpass the great civic traditions of 
earlier days, when as in Greece and Rome the love 
and service of one’s city was a passion and a religion, 
and when the private wealth of the citizens was 
lavished upon objects of public use. We want to 
recover the spirit of the Middle Ages which poured 
their resources of culture into the creation of City 
Churches designed to satisfy every legitimate desire 
for knowledge, beauty, social organisation and 
amusement ; which ministered to every instinct for 
man’s fellowship with God and man; and which 
made life in some ways gorgeous and joyful, even for 
the poor and diseased, with a solemn but magnificent 
splendour. 

These ancient ideals were not wholly realised, as 
we well know. The ancient world had not our 
modern scientific resources for making life whole- 
some. We have at once a greater and a harder 
thing to attempt than ever was attempted in earlier 
days, greater because of our greater wealth, and 
harder because we deal with a population of free 
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men. We cannot carry out our plans for an ideal 
city unless we can make the ideal burn and glow 
for the majority of the citizens. The Church as a 
body has no material resources for the work, and no 
power to compel the contributions of others. The 
only way to-day is to convert the mass of the com- 
munity to a love of their fellows which will make 
them foes of everything harsh and mean and ugly 
in the buildings and customs of the place they live 
in, friends of everything kindly, beautiful and good. 
And this is all the more difficult because we have 
been trained for generations to seek our pleasure 
and our profit rather in private possessions than in 
common wealth, and to restrict our public aims 
to the satisfaction of the barest material wants. 
It is a fatal mistake. The love of the community 
will only be a strong emotion when it is allowed to 
be also a religious and a romantic emotion; and that 
can only be when it is fired by ideals of generosity, 
splendour and beauty. If we will spend on our 
cities only enough to make them barely decent, 
barely safe for health, barely useful for business, we 
can never hope to have citizens who will be 
proud and happy to live for the common good. 
We shall go on putting our hearts where we put our 
treasure—into the selfish enrichment of our private 
life. 

The Church should therefore be calling men, in 
the name of God and man, to beautify and enrich 
our public places, cleanse and dignify the surroundings 
of the humbler citizens, protect the helpless and 
ignorant from the jerry builder and the sweater, 
multiply the means and occasions for public health 
and pleasure. The Church must increase the 
opportunities for fellowship between all who seek 
the public good, work for understanding and agree- 
ment between all rival interests and parties, lift up 
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a standard of universal social service, and educate 
the coming generation in new thoughts of the claim 
which the common life has against all private claims. 


4. THE DEMAND FOR PERSONAL SERVICE. 


Such an ideal demands in the first place a great 
contribution of individual service, merely to cope 
with the more clamant calls of neighbourliness. 
Service is needed first of all in the vast and increasing 
field of voluntary social effort organised and equipped 
by the community for the help of its poorest mem- 
bers. This includes the work of relief organised by 
Poor Law Guardians, Charity Organisation Societies, 
and the like. It includes the encouragement of 
thrift, the collection of rents, the administration of 
Pension Acts, and all the manifold forms of social 
assistance and advice rendered by Guilds of Health, 
Care Committees, After-Care and Apprentices Com- 
mittees in connection with schools and Settlements. 
It includes the promotion of public health, the 
alleviation of sickness and the fight with disease 
carried on through Maternity Centres, Baby Clinics, 
Schools for Mothers, and the hundred and one other 
such bodies which exist in all large cities for the help 
of the ill-equipped and unfortunate. It includes 
the supervision and assistance needed by boys and 
girls at Reformatory Schools, and by prisoners and 
those discharged from prison. It includes also the 
easier service of organising recreation through Play 
Centres, Créches, Country Holiday Funds, Arts and 
Crafts Exhibitions, Museums, and the like. 

Here is a field of service governed by much 
accumulated experience and needing workers who 
have undergone training in the facts and principles 
with which they have to deal. Those who enter it 
need to be willing to accept the discipline and 
drudgery of routine, to give patient attention to 
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rule and procedure and generally to submit to the 
necessities of co-ordinated action. But there is 
room in addition for any amount of sympathy, dis- 
cernment, capacity for religious feeling, insight into 
character, hopefulness, thoughtfulness, and power to 
inspire. Above all there is need for the power to 
transcend mere rule ; sometimes discarding it alto- 
gether, but always drowning it fathoms deep in a 
surpassing personal affection. Otherwise the system 
of help which society has devised for its neediest 
members may become not the “ soul of the city,” 
as it is meant to be, but a soul-destroying mechanism 
manipulated with the precision of a calculating 
machine, and without more power to uplift or redeem. 
Hence the opportunity for Christian discipleship ; 
for service rendered in the spirit of Christ’s love for 
individuals, that love that could both read the hearts 
of men and break the law of the Sabbath to do them 
good. 

A somewhat less considered but equally important 
sphere for personal action is to be found in connection 
with the great Friendly and Co-operative Societies 
which are organised by the working class of this 
country for mutual help and protection against 
distress. The Friendly Societies are a co-operative 
effort to fight disease and accident; and their 
motto, “‘ Self help and mutual help,’’ recognises the 
twin Christian ideals, individual responsibility and 
brotherly service. Recent insurance legislation has 
tended to lessen the voluntary and social element in 
the work of the older and larger of these societies, 
which have now a more purely official and legal 
character, but new voluntary societies are springing 
up to supplement them along more flexible and 
friendly lines. The Co-operative Societies not only 
furnish a useful object lesson in trade carried on for 
mutual benefit rather than for profit ; they also do 
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a useful educational work, especially the Women’s 
Co-operative Guild. Then again, clubs and insti- 
tutes of every kind, both"in town and country, offer 
the ordinary member of society a chance to help 
his neighbour to keep trouble at bay, and to bring 
interest, knowledge and enjoyment within reach. 
To take full part in such movements as these is to 
seize an opportunity for making life into a broader 
and more ramifying fellowship of mutual under- 
standing and goodwill. There is much to be 
gained by a thorough mixture of the social classes 
in these voluntary efforts for mutual co-operation, 
all the more effective if it goes hand in hand with 
the voluntary equalisation of the standards of living 
and sharing of fortunes in poor neighbourhoods 
already advocated. 

Still widening the circle of service we mark the 
duty of using the machinery of local and national 
government to deal with those evils and abuses 
which make life miserable for sections of our popula- 
tion. Men and women are wanted upon Boards of 
Guardians, Education Committees, Town Councils, 
Urban District Councils, Parish Councils and County 
Councils, who seek those positions simply and solely 
as a piece of public service. The work demands 
both courage and the readiness for hard work and 
hard criticism ; it wants people with intellectual 
industry, freedom from class bias, powers 
of advocacy, and, above all, the willingness and 
ability to harmonise divergent aims and conciliate 
opposing parties. Conciliatory and _ constructive 
programmes are on the increase and there is now a 
very considerable body of measures for social reform 
which command a general assent from those who 
have won their right to judge by years of thought 
and experience. Such a Programme of Social 
Reconstruction is indeed now issued by the 
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inter-denominational Conference of the Social Service 
Unions of all the Churches. It does not pretend to 
find a solution for many of the deeper political 
problems of the future, but it offers a substantial 
programme for immediate united action.* This 
leads to a further sphere of personal service. A 
programme which commands so large a measure 
of Christian agreement should command the active 
co-operation of the rank and file of Church members. 
There should be many who will plead for it as a labour 
of love and an expression of Christian unity, first 
fitting themselves to do so by due study of the 
needs it is designed to meet and the principles and 
provisions it puts forward. On a small scale this 
has happened in several centres already. 


5. THE NECESSITY OF POLITICAL CONFLICT. 


So far Christian discipleship may go without 
serious trouble or resistance, save from the drag of 
inertia and ignorance which besets all progress. 
But that isnot enough. There are spheres of political 
dispute where interests clash and will not be concilia- 
ted ; where principles are opposed which it passes 
the wit of man to reconcile ; where wrongs are done 
and the wrong not even acknowledged; where 
principles are at stake which brook no compromise. 
Then the Christian disciple must enter the troubled 
arena of political controversy. His love of justice 
and fair play must”issue in direct antagonism to 
injustice and wrong. He must range his power to 
influence political opinion on the side of one party 
and against another. He must be ready to meet the 
proud and hypocritical, as Jesus did, breaking their 


* This programme may be obtained for 2d. from Miss Gardner, 
Secretary of the Conference of Social Service Unions, 92, _St. 
George’s Square,S.W. It is advocated and explained in “ Christian- 
ity and Social Renewal”’ S.C.M. 1s. 6d. net. 
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pride and composure, if need be, with stern and 
stinging words. 

Each age raises new issues where the prejudice 
of sectional views will lead many of the best to stand 
blindly for wrong against right. The emergence of 
the Labour movement and the women’s movement 
provide the great illustrations for our day. These 
movements compel us to take sides in which we must 
condemn and antagonise one another. They are 
animated by great ideals for human life; they are 
opposed by the dead weight of established com- 
promises and injustices. They are as liable to mistake, 
misjudgment, and excess as other movements. 
But they stand in some way for the cause of humanity 
against the cause of privilege. They may seem to 
stand for a sectional interest against the interest of 
the whole, and sometimes may err in doing so. But 
it is in the interests of a neglected and repressed 
section who have been kept outside the inheritance 
which others have enjoyed. 

All these efforts are part of one movement with 
varying elements and varying purposes, but in the 
main at war with destitution, disease, injustice, 
and international enmity, and inspired by the belief 
that the work of the world can be carried on by 
co-operation instead of competition, that the strong 
should serve the weak, that we are members of one 
another, and that no human being should be a mere 
cog in the machinery of the economic system. But 
to take part in it means to court conflict with the 
enemies of justice and brotherhood both within and 
without its ranks, both the hasty advocate and the 
relentless foe. In the turmoil and the conflict 
through which society is being reshaped and through 
which it may be brought into harmony with the 
Divine Will, the Christian must take his part. At 
present such efforts seem very frequently to lead to 
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apparent failure, whilst involving friction and mis- 
understanding within the Christian circle, and even 
heavy personal cost. But that is the natural 
consequence of Christian action in an un-Christian 
world, and we have no right to evade it. 

Behind the movement for the emancipation of 
women and of “ Labour,”’ there lies a vast, dim world 
of striving, hope, and despair, a world of rival 
theories, of wonderful companionship and _ fierce 
antagonism, a world of first-hand knowledge of the 
struggle for existence, of ceaseless effort after a better 
order of life and a better way of living. It is clamant 
in its need for a spiritual outlook and spiritual 
dynamic, and no Christian who hears it cry ‘‘ Come 
over and help us” should fail to respond to the 
uttermost in humble reliance upon God. 

Just now too many Christians are “ at ease in 
Zion’ and ease is pleasant. But there are better 
things than ease, and some are things that ease 
excludes. A whole-hearted response to the call of 
a world in need, though leading many to far greater 
usefulness and even happiness than they have ever 
known before, may lead them by ways of blunder, 
and failure and suffering, but it never leaves them 
stranded on little islands of security and comfort ! 
And sooner or later, every Christian who goes out 
into the world’s travail, with the dream in his heart 
of the transformation of society by the realised 
presence of God, will come to feel thankfully and 
gladly, that the only peace to which he has the 
right is the peace of God, in the midst of the turmoil 


of life. 


6. THE DEMAND FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY IN SERVICE. 

Midway between the dream of the social ideal 

and the service rendered by individuals stands the 

unifying and inspiring activity of the local Church. 
18 
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By the local Church we mean now the sum total 
of Christian congregations able to associate in any 
place for social service. What are the social service 
aims which ought to animate the whole body of 
Christians in a neighbourhood, supposing them to be 
effectively associated for the purpose ? 

The need for Christian unity in social service is 
as great as in every kind of action where groups of 
people seek a common aim. Little rivulets of good- 
will thread their way slowly through our social life, 
each encountering alone the resistance of selfish 
interest and evil custom. Each time a piece of 
service has to be rendered, new machinery for arousing 
interest and gathering recruits must be improvised 
and set in motion. Often the individual workers 
carry on without the assistance of each other’s 
experience. Very often their efforts are so disorgan- 
ised that they largely neutralise each other, like a 
team of horses out of hand, with half their energy 
wasted in pulling across the track. There is tar 
too little of the economy of large production realised 
yet in social effort. The wastage in brain power and 
directive energy is enormous. The heart-rending 
failure to get things done, which every one agrees 
to be desirable, is due to the failure to concentrate 
the forces of Christianity first on one point of resist- 
ance then on another. There is little generalship 
in the warfare against social evil, little strategy of 
attack, no massing of services, and no time-plan. 
What we want in every centre is a big constructive 
programme of social improvement lending the power 
of its total attractiveness to each little piece of 
service it entails. In the service of‘this ideal we 
want the whole force of Christian unselfishness 
enrolled and trained for common action. We want 
to see this force directed and led, not of course 
autocratically but persuasively, by men and women 
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who are competent to construct and execute a 
comprehensive plan, who know what forces they 
can command and what opposition they must expect. 
We want to see these leaders so closely and effectively 
in touch with their following that they can act 
quickly and with all their forces whenever there is 
special need. 

Not only is the absence of such strategy in 
Christian service a miserable calamity from the 
practical point of view, as it leaves evil unconquered 
and invites the revolutionaries to attempt reform at 
any cost; it is a direct reproach to the name of 
Christ. Christianity is discredited in the eyes of 
the majority of men and women in our day because 
Christians are not keen enough or not intelligent 
enough to meet the forces of evil in the only way 
they can be met, namely by organisation. ‘“‘ Love 
will find out the way” has not proved true of the 
love of bodies of Christian people for their neighbours. 
Greater indignation against wrong, greater passion 
for reform, greater devotion of heart and brain are 
found in many non-Christian societies than in 
most of the Christian Societies themselves. The 
devotion of Christians to the community and 
to the Christian fellowship has not been sufficient 
to transcend the obstacles which hold them apart. 
And this disunity not only weakens the forces of 
good by dividing them ; it amounts almost to actual 
proof that Christianity, as practised, has not in it 
the power to overcome the greatest social evil of 
all, the evil of self-centred organisation. 

Here the social ineffectiveness of Christian people 
touches bottom. Lacking unity we lack everything 
else, vision, wisdom, energy and love. Till we unite 
we cannot fully experience, far less demonstrate, the 
power of Christ to harmonise opposing interests 
and reconcile opposing minds. And it is this 
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reconciliation of conflicting claims and principles 
for which the world is waiting. Political parties 
divide the truth between them. None of them 
possesses enough to give society peace. The principle 
of individual freedom animates Liberalism. The 
value of order and tradition inspires Conservatism. 
Compassion for the disinherited gives momentum to 
Labour. Members of each party find their religious 
inspiration in Christ, and in Him their principles 
must be perfectly united and harmonised. But 
their harmony is hid from Christian eyes, and in- 
operative in Christian countries, because Christian 
people pursue their partial social and political aims 
in isolation from each other. Each has a political 
possession so valuable that he will not surrender 
it at any price, so incomplete that it can never be 
visibly embodied in a stable polity. 

Clearly the remedy for this state of things is local 
Christian co-operation, alike in social action and in 
political discussion. The need is urgent. Political 
watchwords are almost as great a snare as theological 
formule ; they have the same faculty for setting 
men fighting for abstractions. Men may learn to 
reconcile their conflicting principles by applying 
them in local politics to concrete problems which 
they understand. And in proportion as they do so 
they will grow towards the reconciliation of their 
other differences and the overcoming of that age- 
long estrangement which has made them so alien 
to each other in many of their thoughts and ways. 


7. INSTANCES AND PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN 
CO-OPERATION, 


From what has now been said, it is clearly 
necessary that the co-operation of Christians in the 
discharge of their social responsibilities must not be 
a meagre effort; it must be on the grand scale. 
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It must be for something inspiring, constructive, 

and revolutionary in its outcome, if not in its method. 
It must be for something requiring such self- 
sacrifice and promising such enrichment of the life 
of the community that the name of Christ may be 
invoked on its behalf. Too often the Churches 
co-operate for purposes that are not sufficiently 
weighty, nor sufficiently Christian to represent their 
united interest in the welfare of society. They 
combine perhaps to protest against Sunday amuse- 
ments, to remove offensive picture postcards from 
the shop-windows, to enforce the law providing 
seats for shop assistants, to check unscrupulous 
begging, or to encourage some isolated measure for 
the promotion of health. Sometimes their inter- 
ventionis positively beneficial, sometimes it is rather 
trivial. Even when it is useful it is sometimes not 
particularly self-denying in the evils it singles out 
for attack. At the best it falls short, in nearly every 
case, by being fragmentary and sporadic. But 
happily we can find instances of more complete 
co-operation, such as the following. 

Not long ago the Churches in Evesham set up 
an organisation uniting the leaders of every Christian 
Church in an effort to meet the social needs of the 
town. In less than eighteen months they had set 
up an Education Committee with the leaders of 
education and the leaders of religion co-operating 
upon it to provide after-care for every boy and girl 
leaving the elementary schools; they had begun 
to affect the sanitation of the town, to purify its 
amusements and increase its vigilance against 
social evil; they had brought fresh knowledge to 
bear upon a plastic housing scheme, set forces in 
motion for providing a better supply of allotments, 
and established and staffed a Maternity Centre in 
co-operation with the public authorities. That may 
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serve to illustrate the value of a plan which attempts 
to grapple with the manifold need. It is worth 
while overcoming the practical obstacles to co- 
operation for the sake of so comprehensive a plan. 
From another small town we take an example of 
co-operation in planning previous to co-operation 
in action. Reigate, some years ago, secured a joint 
enquiry into the conditions—industrial, recreative 
and religious—affecting the welfare of its boys and 
girls. After a two years’ survey of the need in each 
of these three departments, it was possible to present 
to one of the most representative and inspiring 
meetings of citizens ever held in the town hall, an 
accurate account of the conditions, and a series of 
suggestions for action. These suggestions included 
the provision of open-air swimming baths, a recrea- 
tion centre, better library facilities and the establish- 
ment of a Trade School. Being well based, well 
matured, well related to each other, they were 
calculated to win the support of all the Churches. 
Or, again, to take an example from America. The 
City Housing Campaigns of the Federal Council 
of the American Churches usually work out a ten 
years’ programme of reconstruction for each place 
in which they operate, and they set out to influence 
opinion in every Christian society and every trade 
society in the locality, in support of the common 
programme. 

A well laid and comprehensive plan is essential 
if enthusiasm is to be generated and sustained. A 
further essential is a really Christian outlook upon 
social reconstruction,—that is a hopeful and inspiring 
outlook. Christianity promises a new world and a 
good world, no mere programme of palliation and 
repair. Christianity unlocks the human faculty for 
fellowship and joy. Hence the programme that is 
to unite and inspire Christian people and enlist 
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their religious enthusiasm must be one that looks 
forward to some adequate expression of the social 
fellowship of the entire community. It will not 
attempt to secure goodness by mere repression, nor 
be content to ward off and salve the social evils 
into which men and women fall because they have 
no purer joy to satisfy them. It will rather see that 
the community has social centres equipped with 
everything that is necessary for a rich education in 
the use of leisure and it will seek to put good recrea- 
tion, good art, good music, and good literature 
within the reach, and within the understanding, 
of every citizen. 

A much wider prospect of social activity is thus 
opened up, not indeed for the Church’s direct action, 
but for the Church’s strong support. The local 
commonwealth may need additions to its supply 
of playgrounds, public gardens, places of refreshment. 
It may need the encouragement of lectures, concerts, 
exhibitions, plays and pageants, games, festivals, 
competitions, processions, and other occasions of 
common rejoicing. It may need the organisation 
of civic recreation leagues, playgoers’ associations, 
societies of art, philosophy and letters. It may have 
some special talent for music or poetry that can be 
developed as a local bond and source of local 
patriotism. The Churches are still in certain dis- 
tricts the homes of a surviving local gift for ballad 
or for song, and though in general the future of 
local culture must be divided with other organi- 
sation, centring in many cases in Neighbourhood 
Guilds, the Churches ought surely to be inspiring 
centres for all that is done elsewhere. 

But the Churches should play a part also in the 
sterner sides of the common life, not content to leave 
the disputes of rival interests in the community to 
be fought out in bitterness and anger; Christians 
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ranged against Christians to defend their rights and 
denounce their foes. Rather should the Churches 
provide opportunities for a new approach to these 
social disputes. They should be able to deal with 
difficult questions with greater sympathy and greater 
safeguards against disabling prejudice than these 
questions would receive elsewhere. Cannot the 
Churches combine to provide in every centre, large 
or small, at least one spot dedicated to the attempt 
to reach by common prayer and thought and study 
a peaceful solution of civic, political and trade 
disputes ? 

The League of Faith and Labour affords one 
notable example of the kind of approach to industrial 
questions which the Churches should provide. It 
is a league which brings together in frank and friendly 
conference those who are seeking social ideals from 
the different stand-points of religion and labour. 
Not that these terms are exclusive, but they represent 
on the one hand the pure idealism of Christian 
principle and the practical realism of labour experi- 
ence. In the conferences organised by the League 
of Faith and Labour the attempt is made to bring 
the hard problems of industrial organisation and the 
practical proposals for their solution to the light of 
Christian thought and Christian sentiment. Some 
Churches have in the same way brought employers 
and employed together in the search for solutions of 
industrial problems. Ought not such action to be 
regarded as the normal and natural thing to do ? 

If the Churches would thus unite with one another 
in the attempt to unite the communities which they 
exist to serve, some visible centre of this common 
enterprise would come to be required. Larger 
Centres might have their Christian House of Fellow- 
ship, with its place of study, its books of reference, 
its charts and diagrams exhibiting social evils and 
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calling to social service and reform. Such a House 
would have its Council Chamber for dignified dis- 
putation and its smaller rooms for committee and 
conference, with its chapel for silent and private 
prayer, and for such common worship as might seem 
good. It would have rooms also for the lighter sides 
of human fellowship, the eating and smoking and 
talking together which promote good feeling and 
mutual understanding. Perhaps one time in the 
week could be agreed upon by all the Churches as a 
day of common meeting to seek out the will of God 
for common life. In the smaller towns and villages, 
a room would suffice for all these purposes, but in 
the larger towns and cities the fullest equipment 
should be found. Might not such centres prove 
to be the inspiring spring of every established form 
of social service and administration, and the place 
for generating social movements based upon a deeper 
understanding of the wide life of the community 
and a larger political wisdom than of old? 

Such a movement might be established in some 
such way as this :—in every centre let the churches 
co-operate for at least twelve months to survey their 
neighbourhood and equip a band of workers to pass 
on their knowledge to the rest. Meantime let 
Christian representatives of every social activity 
and interest in the community prepare a common 
plan of action for a five or ten year programme of 
social betterment. Then let there be a Mission in 
all the Churches simultaneously to preach a Christian 
social ideal of neighbourliness. At some central 
place of meeting let there be series of lectures and 
addresses, backed by exhibits of social need and 
service,* and let these continue till the interest of 

* Cf. The World Service Exhibition, Leeds, 1919. Hon Sec.: 


Sir Matthew Dodsworth Bedale, Yorks. See also A Suggested Plan for 
a Civic Museum, by Prof. Geddes. Sociological Papers. Vol. III. 
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the neighbourhood fhas been secured. Finally let 
those who are planning this mission act from the 
beginning in intimate spiritual co-operation with 
each other, and let them’share a common discipline 
of mind and spirit to equip them for their work. 
And when all is done there should be a united body 
of Christian people well on the way to remove the 
Church’s reproach of disunity, incompetence and 
carelessness in face of social need ! 


IV 
THE CHURCH AT WORK 


CHAPTER X 


THE EQUIPMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN 
DISCIPLE 


In the light of the last three chapters, Christian 
discipleship in ordinary social life to-day is no light 
thing. It cannot be compassed in any random or 
haphazard way. It is a high achievement in which 
mastery is only to be expected through concentration 
and discipline. It calls for practice with good 
comrades, and for training under the best masters. 
We should do well to bring ourselves to book, periodi- 
cally, lest we be ensnared in the pleasant meadows of 
comfortable respectability and easy compliance with 
existing standards of behaviour; lest we take 
the world-as-it-is too much for granted as a fixed 
point from which to measure aspiration and duty. 


t. THE DISCIPLINE OF THE SPIRIT. 


This calls in the first place for a discipline of 
spirit. No true Christian discipleship is to be expected 
unless the inner life of thought and prayer is being 
brought into harmony with the mind of Christ. 
Right social habits can spring only from right social 
thoughts and feelings. They require the systematic 
encouragement of these right thoughts and feelings, 
and the systematic destruction of their opposites. 

First, then, a resolute endeavour is needed to 
keep the soul sensitive to social suffering and 
determined to abate it. At present we do not 
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sufficiently feel the pressure of the problem. We 
must be willing to learn and mark the facts without 
sentiment or excuse, and then to feel their rebuke 
and burden. We must steadfastly learn to see 
Jesus in every broken and suffering man or woman ; 
to see Him oppressed by the burden of His brethren, 
wounded by our social wrongs, crucified with all who 
suffer unjustly, here in England, yonder in Europe, 
everywhere throughout the world. The more we 
can learn to identify ourselves in feeling with 
the sorrow of the world which is Christ’s sorrow, the 
more we shall be able to make our own lives an offering 
for sin and sorrow. A determination to pass by no 
injustice or suffering without at least a momentary 
act of intercession might be the means by which 
some would train themselves to the right habit of 
mind. The feeling of sorrow will not degenerate 
into mere sentiment if the will to cure it is kept 
vigorous by definite intercession and definite acts 
of service. 

But if we take social suffering to God in penitence 
and intercession, we should take social achievement 
to Him also in praise and thanksgiving. If we learn 
to see Jesus wronged in the neglected child, the 
over-driven worker, the exhausted women, we should 
learn also to see Him comforted in the work of 
every care committee, every wise regulation of 
labour conditions, every act of ministry to weakness 
and want. Only so are we likely to sanctify the 
whole realm of social action and administer it as 
unto Him. Only so shall we come to think of the 
City, of Industry, of Politics, as Temples of God 
which must be cleansed and purified, from which 
must be driven everything that is cruel or ugly, 
“everything that defileth or that maketh a lie.”’ 

With such an outlook upon social life, it would 
become natural to throw ourselves into the service 
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of the community at every possible point ; making 
our private living a means of widening fellowship 
and distributing enjoyment rather than of confining 
these to private preserves ; making our professional 
life an intelligent offering to the general good; 
making our margin of leisure an opportunity for 
knowing our community, understanding the structure 
of its institutions, and joining the men and women 
who are serving it. 

But the community has a right to expect from 
Christian men and women a distinctively Christian 
contribution of service and therefore it is necessary 
for us to bring to a clear and burning focus those 
hopes and ideals for social life which Jesus inspires. 
There are some who have done this by framing and 
using in common with their friends a Christian rule 
of life by which to test their action. One such 
group defined its aim, “‘ That in the common life of 
men to-day the Name of Christ may be more wholly 
honoured, His will more unreservedly obeyed, His 
presence more faithfully sought, at all times and in 
all places.’ They confessed it to be their special 
endeavour, ‘‘ To love Christ above all things; to 
avoid all covetousness, pride and vain-glory, following 
simplicity of life, seeking to be poor in spirit and to 
treat all men as brothers, seeing Christ in the least 
of His brethren.” 

Such definite acts of Christian dedication, if 
they are taken in all seriousness and vigorously 
followed up by definite self-criticism and definite 
resolution, help to keep the Christian purpose alive 
amid the difficulties of daily life. Probably the thing 
which ought to be most distinctive in our twentieth 
century ‘‘ Imitation of Christ’ is our effort to link 
the thought of the love of Jesus with the thought 
of the service of the common life. We should 
meditate on both together, until every devout and 
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worshipful thought of Christ has its counterpart 
in a vision of good for the society of which we form 
a part. Such vision needs, however, to be followed 
up by clear and resolute thinking about the precise 
problems which have to be faced and the action 
for which they call. : 


2. DECISION OF AIM. 


Hence the need to define practically and concretely 
what are the chief spheres in which Christian purposes 
have to be wrought out to-day. Jesus sends His 
disciples out into the world to try adventures in His 
service, to find where His rule is most openly 
contested, and to choose their forms of Christian 
service accordingly. He was never Himself the 
victim of circumstances ; He saw what forces were 
against God, chose when He would do battle with 
them, and planned His life with a single aim. He 
counselled His disciples to find their work in the 
Kingdom of God with the same deliberate foresight. 
What we chiefly need to make Christian character 
more distinctive, and Christian living more effective 
is the direction of Christian thought and purpose to 
the right aims. The adoption of special rules of 
action or abstinence may play a subordinate part 
in defining the wrong we are setting ourselves against 
and the right we are seeking to establish. But the 
main thing is the concentration of thought and 
prayer and action upon the right problems. 

Trying to discern the times, a certain company of 
Christian people recently arrived at the following 
summary of the aims to which Christian service 
should be specially directed to-day. 


1. A general approximation toward an equal 


standard of enjoyment, education and opportunity 
for all alike. 
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2. The elimination from industry and commerce, 
and every other profession, of those customs which 
encourage covetousness and self-assertion against 
the common good. 


3. The enrichment of the common life of every 
neighbourhood. 


4. The promotion of Christian discussion and 
study between men and women of all classes and 
parties upon the burning social and political questions 
of the day. 


This summary is put out not to foreclose dis- 
cussion, but to stimulate it. 

With a clearer view of the broad objectives of 
Christian living which are set before the Church 
to-day, a more definite life aim becomes possible 
for each individual. It is incumbent upon each 
one of us to review our lives in the light of such aims 
as we have been defining, and set ourselves to work 
along definite lines for these definite ends. What 
precisely does it mean to us to seek first the Kingdom 
of God? It ought to mean the formation of quite 
definite purposes, the decision to engage in specific 
experiments for good, covering the whole use of 
our leisure and the underlying purpose of our 
professional life. These aims and purposes and the 
means we decide to adopt in order to realise them 
should be so definite and actual that we can quite 
simply and naturally criticise and judge ourselves 
from time to time in the light of them. There need 
be no morbidity about self-examination of this kind, 
no nervous proving of the purity of our motives ; 
but a simple and direct attempt to measure progress 
and mark out further obstacles to be overcome in 
the pursuit of our chosen end. Each of us should 
have considered what we are called to attempt, how 
far we can sustain the campaign unaided, and where 
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we need the counsel and co-operation of our fellows 
in the Church. 

Applied to each man’s life work this opens up a 
quest for new ways of expressing the highest ideals 
of fellowship and service professionally. This means, 
of course, for everyone of us an ideal of good work- 
manship and friendly personal dealings with all our 
associates. But that is only the beginning. Thus, 
for example, the teacher, the doctor, and the artist 
might feel that in training the minds of children, 
healing sickness, and portraying truth and beauty, 
they were respectively fulfilling a Christian ideal of 
faithful work, and, if all were done with kindliness, 
generosity and good temper, were fulfilling the 
requirements of Christian living. But the interests 
of the Kingdom of God require more than this. 
Many teachers and doctors have a first-hand know- 
ledge of the lives of poor people and of the working of 
social institutions that involves them in the responsi- 
bility for forming public opinion on very many 
questions of social reform. Teachers and artists 
always, and doctors when they prescribe for the 
mental health of their patients, need to do so with 
visions of the Kingdom of God before them—ideals 
of the life which a true man or woman should live 
in the community. A vivid picture of the society 
which Jesus would create must animate their work. 

So, too, in business and industry, the ideal of the 
Kingdom of God requires from us to-day not only 
good workmanship and good personal relationships, 
but over and above all a quest for the principles of 
organisation which will secure efficiency in pro- 
duction not by the suppression but by the develop- 
ment of personality, and which will replace the 
scramble for profit by some means of distribution 
more directly designed for the benefit of all. Again, 
in politics, the Kingdom demands more than the 
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attempt to pass good measures in Parliament, and 
preserve good manners in controversy. It requires 
the attempt to embody supreme ideals in law, and to 
win the goodwill of all sections of society for an 
ordering of social life that is divinely good. We must 
seek to express the character of God in legislation ; to 
reproduce for example, Christ’s tenderness with 
sinners in the treatment of crime, and to reflect 
God’s fatherliness in the distribution of wealth. 
In every case there is a quest which ought to drive a 
man much into the presence of his fellows, to see the 
present world sympathetically through their eyes, 
and much into the presence of God to see the world 
as it will be when His Will is done. 

There is also a new attitude wanted in the use of 
leisure for the voluntary service of the community. 
There is a vast amount of goodwill already expressed 
in voluntary service and a vast amount of good 
already done. But it is so often rendered without 
enough intelligent realisation of what it needs to 
reach its fullest usefulness. Much of it is hastily 
volunteered to patch up the evil consequences of 
conditions which would not be suffered to continue 
if the same energy of goodwill were directed to deal 
with them, instead of with their results. Much is 
lost for lack of concerted effort, as we have already 
urged.* Hence the need for more deliberate thought 
about the value of investing energy in this or that. 
It is incumbent upon us to be more critical of 
the schemes of the well-intentioned before we lend 
them our aid. It would be well if those especially 
who have not yet mortgaged their energies in good 
works, would look round very diligently to discover 
which forms of effort promise most in the long run 
for the good fellowship of mankind. Such a scrutiny 
would probably lead to the diverting of much energy 

* See Chapter IX. 
14 
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from merely palliative and opportunist action to 
action of wider bearing and more constructive aim, 
It would mean the transfer of energy in some cases 
from quarrelsome societies to conciliatory societies, 
and from societies which will not work in alliance 
with others, to those which will. It would mean 
the practical boycott of a great deal of slipshod, 
sentimental and fussy tinkering with social needs. 


3. LoYALTY IN CO-OPERATION. 


But, on the other hand, it is necessary to couple 
a more critical attitude toward the invitation to 
serve, with a much more loyal and devoted attitude 
after one has enlisted. If a piece of work does not 
win your confidence let it alone or engage in it only 
on trial. If it does, give it your utter loyalty, make 
yourself fit to play your part in it, and stick to it 
through success and failure, through praise and 
blame. Require of its leaders a high standard of 
competence and then give them your reliable service 
and devoted allegiance so long as you can follow 
them at all. Be ready to submit to the necessary 
discipline of concerted effort. No campaign is 
possible on the big scale unless men are willing to 
trust their leaders sometimes against their own 
private judgment, and follow them often in the dark. 
It is a curious fact that the will to serve the world 
may be just as obstinately individualistic as the will 
to enjoy oneself. Certainly, the divisive tendency 
of self-confident opinion is the bane of a great 
deal of social effort in this country. Our programmes 
of reform are nearly as disorderly as the society they 
wish to put to rights. In the long run we get a 
considerable measure of unity; but if good courses 
are to prosper quickly we need a great deal more 
serious effort to co-ordinate our aims and a great 
deal more readiness to subordinate our individual 
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whims and preferences to more general and more 
imperative considerations. 

In the peace campaigns of the day we need 
much more of the spirit of discipline that was first 
exacted from many of us by the necessities of war. 
Though we do not want the same degreeof unques- 
tioning obedience, we want a like spirit of self- 
repression. The spiritual campaigns to which we 
are now called demand the co-operation of intelligent 
and understanding minds; but that is not incom- 
patible with greater readiness to delegate to 
others who are in a position to judge, the right to 
decide at any moment the tactics of the fray. The 
spirit of discipline of which we are so shy as a people 
is thus exemplified by Donald Hankey. Writing in 
The Beloved Captain of its effect upon the younger 
recruit, he says, “‘ By degrees he learned to do more 
than submit. He learned the pride of submission. 
He came to believe in the discipline. He gained 
self-respect from his subordination to it, and when 
he went home on furlough, he boasted of it, to the 
evident envy of his civilian chums. He was learning 
one of the great truths of life, a truth that so many 
men fail to learn—that it is not in isolation but as 
a member of a body that a man finds his fullest 
self-expression ; that it is not in self-assertion but 
in self-subordination, not as an individual but as 
one of many brethren, sons of one Father, that a 
man finds the complete satisfaction of his instincts, 
and the highest form of liberty. He has given up 
his personal freedom, which was not really of much 
use to him, and in return he has received what is 
infinitely more precious—his share in the common 
heritage of the regiment, its glorious past, its present 
prowess, its honour and good name, its high resolves.” 

We shall not have in the Church “the moral 
equivalent of war,” without which we cannot hope 
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to replace war, until the Church is ready to claim 
and Christian people are ready to yield, to adequate 
leadership and for proven causes—trained and loyal 
service for long and arduous campaigns. 
This plea for loyalty to leadership we put forward 
side by side with a plea for much greater and more 
universal originality and initiative on the part of 
each individual. In spiritual warfare even more 
than in carnal warfare, the strength of a body 
depends upon the strength and skill of the individuals 
who compose it. When leadership has done its all, 
it remains for the solitary soldier to sustain his own 
part of the battle by his own courage and intelligence. 
A gross piece of incompetence or cowardice by one 
company, or even one platoon, may at times defeat 
the tactics of a whole regiment. We do not want 
an automatic, mechanical observance of rules and 
commands. We want an intelligent co-operation, 
with plan and purpose clearly understood, in their 
general intention if not in their full detail. Lack 
of originality in the rank and file means in the long 
run lack of genius in the command. The isolating 
of one from the other weakens both. The best 
leadership is the leadership which can stimulate and 
focus all the planning power within its command. 
Out of these it produces a plan which unifies without 
destroying individual capacity. But, for this, it is 
necessary that all should be in their measure students 
of the tactics of the common campaign, and that 
leaders in particular should be students of the ideas 
as well as of the capacities of those they lead. In 
the organisation of Christian service this means that 
there should be much more co-operation betweenthose 
in office and those not in office in the Church. There 
ought to be this co-operation in thinking out the 
principal aims of Christian service, planning the means 
by which they can be achieved, studying the forces 
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available, assigning to each a part within his 
power to understand and execute, and winning from 
all the sense of sharing in a chosen course. 

We do not therefore seek to differentiate between 
two classes of people, one of which should learn to 
lead and the other to follow. We seek rather to 
emphasise the universal duty of stirring up whatever 
capacity is in oneself or others, and of yielding 
loyalty to truth and discretion wherever they are 
found. We believe that the unused capacity for 
wise and true thinking is much more widely dis- 
tributed than is generally supposed, but that it will 
not be made available unless we acquire a readier 
habit of Christian counsel upon the true aims and 
methods of Christian service. Of the implications 
of this for Church life we shall have to speak in the 
next chapter. Here we have only to insist on the 
necessary individual condition for any such progress 
in united Christian action. It will not be possible 
unless individuals are readier than they are at present 
to give time to think together, plan together, and act 
together, and unless they are readier to acquire 
the knowledge which makes for well-grounded 
judgments and be governed by such knowledge 
when it is acquired. We pass then to the imperative 
need of training for the service of the Kingdom of 
God. 


4. TRAINING FOR SERVICE. 


The readiness to undergo thorough training for 
the service of the Kingdom of God is probably one 
of the most characteristic forms which obedience to 
Christ should take at the present time. Thorough 
training is necessary for the specialisation in service 
which is now everywhere demanded. These two 
together, training and specialisation, provide the 
proper form of Christian asceticism for the day. 
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They provide the restrictive discipline of life which 
is the good feature of asceticism, without the tempta- 
tion to self-conscious self-cultivation which an 
ascetic discipline so commonly involves. Of the 
forms of specialisation which social service now 
includes, something has already been said in the last 
chapter, and we shall have a little to say presently of 
some specialised forms of service which are needed 
in the Churches to make them efficient servants of 
their communities. The special training which 
these involve is beyond the scope of this book. But 
there is something to be said about the general 
preparation for Christian citizenship which is necessary 
as a preliminary to any form of social service, or 
indeed to the playing of any satisfactory part in the 
life of a modern community. 

The first essential in the training of the Christian 
citizen is a sympathetic introduction to the chief 
types of life and service with which he is not already 
familiar. For people with an ordinary middle-class 
upbringing, this involves an introduction to the 
following groups of people: First, the poor; who 
under their present social disabilities are only able 
with difficulty to make both ends meet for themselves 
and their families, and who therefore require the 
help of those with more leisure and education, to 
help them through. Second, the world of labour 
organisations : some political, some social and some 
educational in their aim. Third, the great company 
of those who are engaged in one way or another with 
the work of social service, social administration 
and political reform. Happy is the Church which 
includes all these in its own fellowship and thus 
unites them in mutual fellowship. 

Where the unnatural separation between rich 
and poor exists, there is of course an artificiality 
about the whole business of bringing them together 
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that has always to be fought against. None will 
succeed in bridging the gulf unless they are really 
eager to enrich their experience by sharing the lives 
of all kinds of people in every kind of way, and very 
sensible of the fact that nothing but a spirit of 
friendship can make friends. To be laboriously 
friendly is no better than to be exclusive. To 
understand the interests of others you must enjoy 
them. Given the right spirit and the first points 
of contact, the friendship may ripen in all kinds of 
ways. 

The avenues by which contact may be made 
with poverty are very many. The Social Settle- 
ments established in poor districts by various Churches 
and Colleges during the last half century afford 
perhaps the easiest opportunity for those who have 
been all their lives cut off from human contact with 
destitution. Most Settlements are open to receive 
visitors for days or weeks together for this purpose. 
Mansfield House and the Canning Town Women’s 
Settlements have given special attention to the 
organisation of occasional social study schools of 
two or three days’ duration, to make the opportunity 
more valuable. That, of course, affords no more 
than a brief and it may be a fleeting impression. 
Some more continuous experience is necessary ; 
and to be worth very much it must mean the 
establishment of some permanent friendships with 
poor people. 

One of the easiest avenues to this friendship is 
through participation in clubs, play-centres, and 
country holiday associations. By throwing people 
together for a common and happy purpose these 
give their friendship a chance to form without 
embarrassment. There can be no better way to 
friendship than the sharing of holidays in country 
lodgings, camp or barn. The sharing of newspapers, 
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plays and other recreations will play their part in 
creating the common bond. Friendship with children 
may lead on to a favourable introduction to their 
homes. Participation in the work of relief may also 
afford introductions to the family life of poor people, 
but it is under circumstances which are more 
strained and unnatural and therefore less favourable 
to the mutual understanding and real reciprocity 
necessary to friendship. Residence in a _ poor 
neighbourhood, coupled with the attempt, as a 
resident, to improve the life of the neighbourhood, 
will of course bring one into very close relations, 
particularly if one has the same kind of house and 
the same kind of landlord as one’s neighbours. 
Those wishing to get into touch with Labour 
opinion in their own locality can do so in any of the 
following ways. The best way is to attend a labour 
meeting. The way to discover what meetings are 
being held, and who are the leaders of them in any 
locality is to write to the organising Secretary of the 
Labour Party.* Any man at a labour meeting 
would regard it as quite natural that his neighbour 
should open up conversation about the meeting or 
the work of the party. A second plan is to get 
into touch with the Adult Schools of the neighbour- 
hood.t These Schools are scattered all over the 
country, the membership amounting to about one 
hundred thousand. They include both men and 
women, though the weekly meetings do not usually 
include both together. They study the Bible 
together, especially in its application to modern 
life. The membership is predominantly, but by no 
means exclusively, artisan. The atmosphere is one 
of frankness and friendliness. Any man or woman 


* 33 Eccleston Square, 


t Addresses for this purpose could be obtained from the head- 
quarters at 30, Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1. 
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may attend these schools as an ordinary member. 
Occasional open meetings of the Workers’ Educational 
Association, of which information could be obtained 
from the central office * afford another opening. 
Joining a Co-operative Society may also be useful, 
but joining a Friendly Society does not usually lead 
to so much. Meetings of the League of Faith and 
Labour where they are held, are an ideal introduction 
to labour opinion. Then, again, in some centres, 
notably Birkenhead, Leeds and Newcastle, there 
are Settlements which specialise on Educational work 
rather than on the mixed ministries of social assist- 
ance for which material poverty calls. These are 
supremely good opportunities for forming friendships 
on the natural basis of a common intellectual quest. 

To link up with the work of Social Service, nothing 
could be better than a call at the local Settlement, 
or the office of the local Guild of Help, or Charity 
Organisation Society. This would lead to oppor- 
tunities of seeing and hearing about the local adminis- 
tration of the work of social helpfulness in all its 
branches, and perhaps of taking part in it, at first 
in some minor capacity and under instruction. 


The knowledge that can thus be obtained through 
personal contact with other people is of more import- 
ance than all the knowledge that can be obtained 
from books; but it needs to be filled out by the 
reading of books and the hearing of lectures, and 
clarified by discussion and conference. In a sound 
system of education no boy or girl would be allowed 
to grow up without the knowledge of some of the 
most salient social facts and principles, many of 
which are now very little understood. Those who 
wish to remedy this defect in their education should 
look partly to their local Churches and partly 


* 16, Harpur Street, Theobalds Road, W.C.1. 
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to the secondary schools and colleges of their 
neighbourhood. Where there is a University with a 
Social Training School, they can there get courses 
of lectures, tutorial guidance in reading, the use of 
books and so forth. Where there is not, they may 
fairly demand of their Churches (acting best in 
co-operation) to put them in the way of knowledge 
without which they cannot fulfil their duties as 
Christian citizens. 

Certain aspects of social fact and duty belong 
essentially to the Church’s province as a teacher. 
Others belong more properly to the educational 
agency of the community as a whole. But even in 
the latter sphere there are some facts and principles 
the knowledge of which is so essential to Christian 
living that the Church is bound as far as possible to 
make good the defects of the general education of 
its members on these points. Just asthe Church has 
at various periods and in every country thought it 
necessary to teach its members the rudiments of 
learning—reading and writing—so to-day it should 
guarantee them the opportunity of understanding 
the rudiments of their duty as citizens of the modern 
world. 

Such knowledge would include, for example, the 
broad facts of the extent of crippling poverty and 
destitution in the country, the outline of the volun- 
tary and statutory means by which the community 
tries to cope with the distress which is due to this 
poverty, and the corresponding opportunities for 
service which these agencies present. It would 
cover especially the facts about local poverty and 
destitution ; the overcrowded areas, the sweated 
industries, the occupations which habitually lead to 
evil living in the neighbourhood. It would include 
also, on the other hand, the good qualities of the 
local life: what is done locally to provide sound 
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houses, clean streets, good playgrounds, and a real 
education for all; what local societies or agencies 
assist the needy and how they are provided with the 
necessary funds and helpers. 

Again, it would include some survey of the out- 
standing industrial and political problems which 
threaten to disturb the harmony of society and the 
leading parties and principles involved. It would 
include some knowledge of the general structure 
of industrial and social life, some survey of the 
various movements making for the greater welfare 
of society and some indication of the loyalty due to 
these. It would include the inculcation of such 
elementary economic principles as that luxury is 
not good, but bad for trade. If such knowledge of 
elementary social and political facts were in the 
possession of Christian men and women generally 
we should be on the way to removing one of the great 
reproaches of religion: that its ideals are good in 
theory, but impracticable. They would not be 
impracticable if Christian people would cease to 
be content with good intentions unsupported by 
intelligent knowledge, and would support them with 
the study that is necessary to embody them in 
working policies which practical folk can understand. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE ACTIVITIES OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CONGREGATION 


rt. THE CHURCH’S PUBLIC SERVICES. 


Our last chapter ended with a syllabus of knowledge 
necessary for Christian living, but hardly suitable to 
form a part of the public teaching of the Church. 
There are, however, many other subjects that are 
wholly suitable for such treatment. Where character 
is in jeopardy from our present conditions of poverty 
and wealth, from the prevalence of industrial strife 
and commercial competition, from the mental 
isolation of the members of different social classes 
and different political parties, public Christian 
teaching should specifically point this out. On 
the other hand it should rejoice to tell all there is 
to tell of the way in which Christian men and women, 
exercised about these matters, are adopting more 
Christian standards in their own private and pro- 
fessional life and striving for the acceptance of higher 
standards in the business world and in the world 
of politics. It should discuss the part which the 
Church has played in the past to inspire society 
with Christian ideals, showing both from its success 
and its failures how the Church can, in its own proper 
character, stand for the Christian ideal amid the 
problems and conflicts of to-day. It should especi- 
ally insist that Christian people cease to be content 
with good intentions unsupported by intelligent 
knowledge,and remove the discredit attaching to well- 
meaning ignorance, by responding to the demands 
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of the time for a higher standard of training for 
social and political service. 

Christian teaching should further foster a habit 
of religious meditation, springing from gospel sources 
and issuing in social understanding. It should lead us 
to ponder the way in which the character described 
in the Beatitudes, or in the later chapters of 
any of St. Paul’s epistles would express itself in our 
world. We need to contemplate the story of Jesus 
and the thought of the early Church, keeping all the 
while in view our poorer neighbours, our mean 
neighbourhoods, and our cruel ways in business and 
international dealings. We want to know what 
Christ, the Cross, the Resurrection, and the Spirit’s 
descent may mean in relation to these things when 
we ponder well and deeply, and shake off conventional 
views. We want to be shown how vicarious suffering 
may be found in business, the thrill of the Resur- 
rection morning transform our political expectations, 
the simplicity of Jesus be translated into a like 
simplicity in our own life and speech. Till such 
teaching is common, life will be often secular, prayer 
empty, Christian fellowship insipid, and the Christian 
faith irrelevant. 

Thus, from the pulpit, Christian teaching should 
insist that there is a social ethic corresponding point 
by point with the religious faith which a man holds. 
This correspondence between faith and conduct 
should be made good by the preacher by ample 
illustration from the Bible and by constant applica- 
tion to the circumstances of the presenttime. True, 
the application which an individual may be inclined to 
make is always liable to be wrong, and the preacher 
should therefore make his application not as one 
having authority, but as one making suggestions. 
There are, however, cases where the preacher can 
claim the authority of a solid body of Christian 
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opinion amongst those who have given attention to the 
matter. In other cases he may obtain a correspond- 
ing sanction by discussing difficult matters before- 
hand with representative and earnest Christian men. 

If this is kept in mind, Christian preaching need 
not steer clear of questions which involve controversy. 
All the fundamental problems of Christian conduct 
to-day involve acute controversy; it is idle to 
confine attention to admitted vices and suppose 
that one is dealing adequately with the social evil. 
Christian preaching can at least set the controversy 
against the proper background of relevant Christian 
truth. Provided he is not censorious in manner, 
or carelessly partisan, a good deal will be allowed to 
a preacher who claims only to challenge and not to 
dictate to the conscience of his hearers. One principle 
for preaching to keep in mind is the greater need 
for inspiration than for criticism. The duty of the 
Christian spokesman is rather to hold up a con- 
structive ideal of social well-being, inviting adven- 
ture and experiment to reach toward it, and 
ministering the encouragement of good example, than 
to belabour those who have erred, even flagrantly, 
against the ideal. If this were done, the occasional 
rebuke or protest that might be necessary would not 
be felt to be cantankerous or meddlesome. 

But side by side with the direct effect of Christian 
teaching we must consider the indirect effect of the 
public worship of the Church in helping or hindering 
a Christian approach to social questions. From this 
point of view there is good reason for fearing that the 
public worship of the Churches is often calculated 
by its silences and omissions to teach the comparative 
unimportance of social righteousness and the irrele- 
vance of the thought of the coming of the Kingdom 
of Goduponearth. A good witness recently reported 
that on ten successive Sundays he heard no clear 
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reference in sermon or prayer to any single fact of 
social need or duty. Surely it is a terrible state of 
things if in any succession of public services there 
is no reference either of praise for the rich endowment 
of our common life, or of humiliation for our . 
inability to make the world more of a fellowship. 

Though there must always be much more in prayer 
than can be made explicit, is it not imperative that 
when Christians meet for public worship they should 
quite specifically reaffirm their hope of a better 
world order realised through the increasing penetra- 
tion of all life by the Spirit of Christ; and quite 
specifically identify themselves in lamentation with 
all the tragic social suffering of the world? Should 
they not openly confess the collective inability of 
the Christian community to solve, at present, certain 
social problems, and rededicate themselves indi- 
vidually and corporately to the fresh effort of thought 
and experiment thereby entailed? Occasional 
services for the special dedication of Christian men 
and women in each of the great branches of human 
activity—Education, Business, Government, and 
so forth—would also help to keep the Church 
consciously devoted to the task of bringing in the 
Kingdom. The need for these corporate acts of 
prayer is the more necessary since the problems 
require for their solution a deep unity of spirit and 
outlook, embracing the representatives of all classes 
of the community and sweeping away the sectional 
prejudices which at present prevent our reaching 
common ground. 


2. OTHER METHODS OF CHRISTIAN TEACHING. 


The teaching of the Church can only be given in 
part from the pulpit on Sunday. It requires 
systematic courses of instruction in regular classes, 
and it involves controversial questions which cannot 
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be handled except with opportunity for exchange 
of views. The limitations of public preaching 
make it absolutely essential that this method should 
be liberally supplemented by other methods of 
Christian study and discussion, at whatever cost in 
the rearrangement of the Church’s time-tables. 
Thus when controversial points are touched upon 
from the pulpit there should be an opportunity for 
subsequent discussion. The thing is successfully 
done now in several Churches, in meetings under 
lay chairmanship, following occasionally on the 
evening service. But, for discussion, something 
more informal than a Sunday evening meeting in 
Church will usually be required. A long evening 
round the vestry fire, with a little aid from tobacco 
and the lubricant of humour often serves the purpose. 
Thus through thesis and antithesis, the synthesis of 
truth is reached. If the conditions are favourable 
to sympathetic reflection, fuller understanding will 
often lead to new and more fundamental unity in 
the conclusions reached. 

But there are yet other methods required to give 
a sufficiently systematic view of the problems that 
have to be faced. Systematic instruction in Christian 
social duty is called for particularly in the case of 
those in the Free Churches who are entering upon 
Church membership, and those in the Anglican 
Church, who have been recently confirmed. Such 
a course would make good elementary defects 
of social knowledge, explain what Christian issues 
are involved in the common activities of social life, 
insist upon the duty of further study, and in most 
cases of some immediate participation in social 
service. It would survey the needs of the neighbour- 
hood, giving an introduction to the local oppor- 
tunities for further study and service, and it would 
show by instances the sort of problems of Christian 
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conduct which frequently arise in business, pointing 
to the necessity of facing these in council with others 
in Christian fellowship. Without such a stringent 
method of initiation to Church membership, the 
Church may easily belittle the significance of 
Christian discipleship in the eyes of those whom it 
ought to be impressing with the dignity of their 
calling. The scale upon which this course of prepara- 
tion for a life of social usefulness should be attempted 
needs to be reconsidered in the light of a proposal 
which the Society of Friends have had under serious 
consideration—that every member of the Society 
should at some period of his life, between the ages of 
twenty-two and thirty, be encouraged to devote a 
year exclusively to these studies, the Society where 
necessary bearing the cost. 

One of the subjects on which there is most need 
for Christian guidance is that of social and political 
compromise. The individual Christian needs much 
more help than he usually gets towards understanding 
within what limits he has a right and a duty to 
influence the policy of the societies of which he is a 
member, and at what point and with what provisos 
he-may be right in detaching himself from the 
common life. For want of clear thinking on this 
subjects most Christian people leave their ultimate 
principles alone and act by rule of thumb when 
the complexities of social life prevent their easy 
application. A few others, on the contrary, fall too 
easily into an attitude of critical aloofness from the 
compromises of business and politics, which cuts off 
their opportunity for useful contribution. Between 
the two extremes a great many men and women of 
Christian instinct may attain a random success in 
their personal action and yet be unable to help others 
to find the principles by which they themselves 
succeed. It would be all to the good therefore if 
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this matter, the question of political compromise, 
were more fully discussed. It is likely enough that 
most Christian teachers would, by their upbringing, be 
prone to give too much weight to the necessities of 
compromise; but that would at least give the oppor- 
tunity for the younger generation to repudiate the 
common Christian opinion which now rules silently 
and unchallenged, and to enunciate a more courageous 
and hopeful doctrine in its stead. 

Amongst the opportunities for further study, the 
young Church member should be pointed to the local 
University Training School (if there is one) to the 
programme of lectures, discussions, study circles, 
reading parties, and tours of investigation and 
inspection arranged by the local Churches in co- 
operation (if such a programme has been arranged) 
to the opportunities afforded by the local branches 
of the Workers’ Educational Association, or any 
other Society including sociological subjects in its 
syllabus, and, not least, to the United Summer 
Schools arranged conjointly by all denominations 
annually for ten days at the Swanwick Conference 
Estate in Derbyshire. 

But within the more regular round of a Church’s 
programme it is possible to do a good deal to open 
people’s minds to social facts and opportunities by 
a juducious choice of subjects and speakers for all 
the different meetings held in each Church. In 
one Church, for example, all the men who were 
connected with any form of public work were invited 
to speak of their work to the Young People’s Society 
of the Church. Something like this may well be 
done also in the case of other societies, and using 
the members of other Churches. Town Councillors, 
Guardians of the Poor, Relieving Officers, Health 
Visitors, Medical Inspectors, Schoolmasters, Magis- 
trates, Trade Union Secretaries, and Employers of 
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labour, could each in their turn be asked to say 
what issues for the Kingdom of God are involved in 
their work. 


3. THE CHURCH’s INNER FELLOWSHIP. 


We pass now from the public and private teaching 
of the Church toits inner fellowship. The individual 
Christian congregation can serve society even better 
by being itself a true fellowship than by merely 
recommending fellowship to the world. It should 
seek to gather a mixed and representative group of 
people into a fellowship in which every interest in 
their common life is enriched and every activity 
ennobled in the concerted effort to build the city of 
God upon the earth. As we have already urged, it 
is through the intimate fellowship of Christian 
people that the new initiative and the new guidance 
required for the new society should be found. It 
is the Church’s function to produce new types of 
consecrated living in the ordinary avocations of 
life. We believe that it will doso increasingly when 
these matters are faced amid the joy and light of 
Christian fellowship.* This calls for the arrangement 
of means suited to the purpose. 

For this it is suggested that those who are con- 
scious of a call to any special form of Christian 
service or desirous of understanding the Christian 
obligations of their particular calling should be 
drawn unto peculiarly close association in Christian 
fellowship. Thus, for example, well-to-do people 
determined to restrict their private expenditure, 
might bind themselves together for mutual counsel 
and even for action under a common rule. Others 
feeling the call to raise the level of social service 
and knowledge in the Church might put a keener 
edge on their effort by acting in loyal co-operation. 
* See also The Religion of Fellowship. S.C.M. bookroom, price 6d. 
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Those, too, who are seeking the Christian way in 
relation to special business or political problems— 
teachers, foremen, employers, and so forth—might 
find the benefit of the most intimate bonds of Christian 
fellowship. The Teachers’ Christian Union, which 
unites all ranks of the teachers’ profession in the 
quest of Christian ideals for their profession, has 
proved the value of this kind of Christian fellowship. 
Testimony to its value has been given also by the 
Wesleyan Methodist Summer School at which it 
was applied also to people in business and to domestic 
workers, including both mistresses and maids. Much 
of this specialised Christian fellowship will be 
better done by groups of Churches when they have 
grown more accustomed to intimate co-operation, 

We have referred to some ways of introducing 
these forms of Christian fellowship into Church life. 
After-meetings on Sunday evenings and fireside 
gatherings of a more informal kind have already been 
quoted. Inacasein Yorkshire a group composed of 
manufacturers, managers, foremen and mill hands, 
with a small sprinkling of students, was gathered 
together weekly in the games room of the Church. 
The meeting began with ten or fifteen minutes of 
devotion, including both silence and directed prayer. 
Then the subject of the day was opened, either by 
two or three speakers. Usually a layman was asked 
to state the question and the minister followed, 
pointing out what seemed to be its relation to the 
Christian gospel and ethic. On a vexed question 
two addresses from opposite standpoints preceded 
the statement of principles involved, and then the 
discussion proceeded. The whole meeting was 
concluded with family prayers. For such fireside 
gatherings there have been various questions and 
outlines for discussion issued, notably by the Central 
Study Committee of the Society of Friends.* 

* See appendix, pp. 255-6. 
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Another instance is that of a group of laymen, 
drawn from several Churches, who went out from 
Newcastle to spend a few days at a country hotel 
on the moors, to open up their minds on these 
questions. Again, from a single Church in Essex, 
twenty-two members of a Social Service Fellowship 
went out together with their minister for a short 
retreat from a Saturday afternoon to a Monday 
morning, to discuss the subject of Christian Un- 
worldliness. Through the co-operation of a village 
Church the arrangements were easily made. The 
first meeting on Saturday evening was given to facing 
the problem, ending with family prayers. OnSunday 
morning at 7 a.m. the company met for prayers, and 
““ Remembrance of Jesus,’’and the time from 9.0 to 
I.0 was then given to four successive hours of 
meditation upon four aspects of the principles of 
Christian living, with a quarter of each hour marked 
off for silence. Between tea and the evening service 
at the local Congregational Church, half an hour 
was spent in conversation upon Jesus in modern life, 
and half an hour after that in silence. The last 
hour of the day was spent in an attempt to sum up 
what the day had meant, again closing with family 
prayers. The conference broke up after a very early 
prayer meeting next morning. A report subsequently 
presented to the Church meeting strongly recom- 
mended the repetition of such gatherings. This 
Social Service Fellowship consists of seven smaller 
circles, meeting usually in private houses. Each 
circle has its own leader and whip, and occasionally 
the fourteen leaders meet to keep the unity of the 
whole Fellowship. 

The multiplication of meetings is of course a tax 
on time and in the long run some time must be saved 
from meetings which are less profitable to make room 
for those more adapted to modern needs, This 
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means in many cases the re-consideration of the 
function and activities of the Church’s existing 
meetings and societies. These already constitute 
almost too heavy a demand upon the more willing 
of the Church’s members, for whom, in the Free 
Churches at least, there is at times too varied a 
programme of meetings of rather low educational 
value. This is the result of the attempt to arrange 
the programme primarily with a view to holding 
the allegiance of the less interested. It is time to 
challenge this policy most seriously and ask if it is 
not of greater importance that those who are inter- 
ested should have the opportunity of attending 
classes and circles and fellowships working more 
seriously and continuously on great subjects. If 
only those who were in earnest were better equipped 
they would find their own means of interesting the 
others in due time. 

The idea gains ground that one part of Sunday 
should be used, by those who are ready for the change, 
not for the usual service of public worship with the 
sermon as its method of education, but for the 
meetings of small groups,—prefaced by united prayer 
and some simple form of meditation on the Christian 
way of life. Each of these groups would attempt to 
grapple seriously and continuously with some one 
acute problem of Christian conduct in the light of 
modern social needs. The Adult School affords a 
partial instance of the type of meeting that is 
required, but it might be improved upon by sub- 
division and concentration upon even more specific 
practical issues than those with which the Adult 
School usually deals. Such a radical change in the 
Church’s time table would indeed amount to a public 
confession of the Church’s previous neglect of this 
part of its duty. But such a confession is really 
called for, and, as an earnest of better things, it 
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would be a great encouragement to all who have been 
disheartened by the earlier attitude of neglect. 
Perhaps the Church of England, now it is setting 
out seriously to develop the lay expression of 
religion, may succeed in working out for the Church 
some new types of Christian fellowship, fruitful of 
true Christian education along these lines. Free 
Church or Anglican, we have many fresh and 
important fields of exploration in Christian fellowship 
still awaiting us. 


4. THE CHURCH’S ORGANISATION. 


Very many Christian congregations create an 
impression that they care more for the comfort and 
convenience of their own members than for helping 
their neighbourhood. Their time-table, hours and 
style of service, type of sermon, type of social meeting, 
subjects of discussion, all prove them to be more 
interested in the edification of their small coterie 
than in the building up the life of their whole district. 
Their zeal for social righteousness does not suffice to 
bring them together for active service or propaganda 
nor to send out their members in any strength to 
serve in other social organisations. The place which 
practical forms of public social service take in the 
thought of the Church is a fair index of Christian 
social feeling. In some Churches such forms of 
service are, at present, hardly recognised as Christian 
work at all. At times they are even looked on with 
a jealous eye lest they should draw off workers from 
the Church’s Sunday School, Institute or Club. 
This is partly the reason why so many social workers 
have drifted away from Christian influence whilst 
others, remaining loyal to their Churches, have reaped 
from them little encouragement or support. 

Where social service receives full recognition by 
a Christian congregation some one is told off to keep 
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in touch with the local need of helpersand someone 1s 
ready to introduce recruits to opportunities of service 
adapted to their capacities. A roll is kept of all who 
are so engaged ; their work is occasionally reported 
on to the Church, and they themselves are remem- 
bered in prayer and publicly re-dedicated to their 
work. Occasionally they meet for Christian fellow- 
ship among themselves, and they have every 
encouragement to equip themselves for better 
service. When they need guidance in the study of 
any question of Christian social duty, there is someone 
in the Church to whom they can turn. In the 
Sunday School especially this apprenticeship to 
public service is encouraged and local patriotism is 
stimulated by pageants of local historical interest. 
Thus without letting slip any one of the many offices 
of practical charity in which the Church has hereto- 
fore excelled, a wider sweep is taken and all public 
service viewed as the corporate service of the Church, 
expressed though it be by one individual. 

A subsidiary but still important side of the social 
duty of the Christian congregation concerns the 
Church’s handling of its own business. As a direct 
employer, the Church has an opportunity of exempli- 
fying the proper consideration for employees. The 
parson’s salary is to-day notoriously inadequate in 
thousands of instances. If he is as well off as his 
people there may be no scandal about this, but that 
is not always the case. The plea that he holds his 
office by the call of God, and that he is vowed to 
endure hardship does not justify an ill-paid ministry. 
Every Christian is vowed to hardship, and every 
man’s vocation should be recognised by him as God’s 
call. In the case of chapel-keepers, cleaners, organ- 
blowers, and the like, there is still more reason for 
the Church to take care that it is not victimising a 
class of people who have to be content with the best 
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they can get, however poor it is. The hard law of 
the market will not do for the Church. Layworkers 
and deaconesses are often shockingly underpaid, 
and sometimes shockingly oppressed and brow- 
beaten into the bargain. As a money-spending 
association, the Church has not always been careful 
when incurring debts to provide for sinking funds, 
or when employing printers to choose trade-union 
firms. As a money-raising association also it has 
sometimes incurred just reproof by the frivolity and 
cajolery of its methods. 

It is sometimes suggested that the members of 
a Christian congregation should be bound together 
by close economic ties. If such local communism 
were exemplified by a Church that was conspicuous 
by its zeal for the good of the whole community, and 
if it was thorough-going and whole-hearted, this 
would have a valuable influence on the public mind. 
If there is to be a communistic expression of local 
Christianity it should perhaps be associated rather 
with the more intimate groups within the congrega- 
tion which are bound together, by special loyalties, 
to render special services to the Church or the 
community. Sometimes the Church’s financial 
assistance to its poorer members does as much harm 
as good, because it creates a dividing line between 
them and their less religious neighbours, encouraging 
a wrong motive for religious observance in some and 
discouraging the true motive in others. 

Two important ways in which the Church’s 
organisation may express or repudiate the social 
ideals of Christianity remain for notice. The first 
concerns the relation of the members of the Church 
to one another in the guidance of the Church’s 
affairs; the second concerns the relations of the 
Church as a body with other local Christian congre- 
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As regards the former, the Christian idea of 
personality points to a form of Christian organisation 
whereby every member of the Church is both 
stimulated and enabled to contribute some result of 
his own individual thought and experience to his 
fellow members. The organisation of the Church 
should afford a means by which these individual 
contributions are collected and unified, so that the 
Church is indeed a living organ of the Holy Spirit 
of God. The developments of Christian fellowship 
for which we have been pleading in this section all 
promise to help to the realisation of this ideal. It 
will not avail very much, however, unless those 
in office are impregnated with the true spirit of 
fellowship. It is vital to eradicate from Church life 
every autocratic method of keeping assemblies in 
a show of unity by the domination of strong 
personalities. As it is, autocracy is constantly 
showing itself in devices for suppressing awkward 
individuals by the skilful steering of discussion, the 
manipulation of majorities, and the use of logical 
finesse. These do not befit the Church; for it can 
only be by frank discussion that complete and 
enthusiastic unity of heart and mind can be attained. 
The unity of the Spirit is necessarily a convinced and 
satisfied unity, not a unity reached by suppressions 
and omissions. A fresh study of the conditions of 
true Christian leadership and the principles of 
Christian organisation is called for by the present 
prevalence in the Churches of other methods 
characteristic of other societies and assemblies. 
Perhaps the greatest problem of society to-day is the 
reconciliation of the often opposed principles of 
freedom and order. The Church by its example as 
well as by its teaching should show how the problem 
can be solved. 


We have finally to think of the relation of each 
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Christian congregation to its neighbours, and here 
we begin by asserting that their present isolation 
from each other is a flagrant denial of Christian love, 
a grievous wound to the unity of society, and an 
obstruction of social progress, quite without justifica- 
tion from the principles which do indeed justify the 
existence of separate Christian denominations for 
purposes of Christian worship and doctrinal instruc- 
tion. The neighbourhood as a whole—the borough, 
rather than the parish—is the true unit for social 
service and social fellowship of every kind. If the 
Church is to play its part in the inspiration of the 
life of the community, the Churches of each neigh- 
bourhood need to be associated as one body for the 
study of local needs, the recruiting of social servants, 
the discussion of social problems. They will play 
their part all the better as that association becomes 
more and more intimate and spiritual in its expres- 
sions. In another chapter we shall see what is 
entailed in this. Here we only plead that the 
Christian congregation will recognise that for all 
these purposes, the sum of Christian congregations 
and not the individual congregation is the true 
unit. 


CHAPTER XIl 
THE CO-OPERATION OF CHURCHES 


WE have already urged that the Churches can only 
present a true interpretation of Christian living and 
make a strong appeal to Christian discipleship if 
they are acting as one body for those purposes. 
Together, and only together, can they claim to know 
their community, with all its needs and challenges. 
Here is a great sphere of Christian co-operation 
which is practically virgin ground for many Churches. 
That it involves no transgression of ancient 
Church traditions is proved by the fact that 
the Christian Social Service Unions of the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Anglican Church, the Unitarians, 
the Friends, the Wesleyans, the Congregationalists, 
the Baptists, the Primitive and United Methodists, 
are able to gather for a Summer School devoted to 
the study of social questions. The only limitation 
it is necessary to put upon their united spiritual 
fellowship is the restriction of the devotional periods 
to silent prayer. There is therefore an open 
road for the kind of co-operation we are recom- 
mending. We shall now describe more fully what 
this involves ; and first, what it involves locally. 

The local co-operation of the Churches is of the 
first importance. Geographically and industrially 
the country is divided into distinct neighbourhoods, 
which are the real units for the social life of the 
inhabitants. Such communities are real social 
wholes and must be so regarded. The Kingdom of 
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God can only be realised in any district ifthe people 
who there desire to serve God will act together as 
one people, if for that purpose only. Divided among 
themselves they cannot see with a single eye nor 
serve with a single purpose. They cannot, in separa- 
tion, do their undoubted duty to create or recreate 
the social fellowship of their neighbourhoods. This 
is a work requiring to be done anew by every age. 
Old forms of fellowship grow antiquated and 
inadequate for new needs. Ours are especially 
inadequate because we have no common centre where 
all the people of goodwill may meet to work out 
their ideals for the common life. We believe that 
the Churches in co-operation are the proper bodies 
to create such centres, and their creation is a first 
essential for progress in social fellowship. 

But if the Churches are to take the lead in this 
work they must recognise their limitations. As we 
have already urged, the creative Spirit of God is 
animating so many organisations outside the Churches 
with true, even if partial, ideals for social recon- 
struction, that as a sheer matter of truth and 
reality they should be invited into real partnership 
in the matter. We want our centres of constructive 
thought to be places where all for whom Christ is 
Master, can meet as Christians to seek to trace 
out their local social ideals, whether or no they 
are regular Church-goers. To that end it is 
necessary to invite the members of all sorts of 
educational organisations, labour organisations, social 
reform societies and departments of the civil adminis- 
tration, to contribute from their representative 
standpoints to the common thought. Councils 
composed of all these elements would be of 
tremendous value in uniting any community and in 
enabling the Churches to educate their own members 
in their social duty. 
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1. LocAL CHRISTIAN SOCIAL COUNCILS. 


Councils of the kind, but with considerable 
variations in their organisation, have come into 
existence recently in several places, of which 
Evesham, Newark, and Worcester may be taken as 
types. A Christian Social crusade is on foot with a 
strong interdenominational committee to promote 
the formation of others.* We go on to suggest, 
from the study of many instances, what seems to be 
a feasible programme for them generally to adopt. 
The programme should include the promotion of 
individual service and action, public conference and 
discussion, group fellowship on detailed and 
difficult points, and some form of religious mission. 

With regard to the promotion of local Christian 
Service, let it be said again that if the Churches co- 
operate, they should co-operate for big things, worthy 
of their calling, appealing to public imagination, and 
promising important practical results. The country 
has not time or mind to-day for little, isolated 
schemes ; it will attend to schemes which are com- 
manding and impressive in their range. The spirit 
of service which was kindled in the country during 
the war was only sustained because it was for clearly 
urgent and far reaching purposes, boldly planned 
and making a straightforward appeal for voluntary 
service rendered under organised direction. This 
spirit of service the Church has now to recapture, if 
it can, and re-animate for more prolonged and tedious 
tasks. In their appeals for service the Churches must 
therefore reproduce as far as possible the features of 
the appeal which drew out the service of the country 
then. One of these was the expectation that what 
was attempted would be properly captained and 

* Under the chairmanship of Dr. Gore, late Bishop of Oxford, 


and with Miss Lucy Gardner and Rev. Will Reason as secretaries. 
The address is 92, St. George’s Square, London, S.W. 
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done to the necessary scale, with a definite and 
possible task assigned to each volunteer. The force 
of the appeal of urgency cannot be exactly reproduced 
because there is not the same condition of mental 
tension in the country, though the urgency of the 
need may be as great as ever. All the more reason to 
make the appeal cogent by its promise of significant 
results, 

Thus, for example, if the Churches would be the 
link between the voluntary efforts of the community 
and its statutory agencies for public health and 
education, they must be ready to make a complete 
survey of the need and attempt an adequate enrol- 
ment of helpers, holding perhaps from time to time 
some sort of hiring fair for volunteers. If they 
would counteract the attractions of existing places 
of public refreshment and amusement they must 
study the facilities of the district, pool their resources 
in buildings, and have an adequate communal scheme. 
If they decry bad housing conditions they must set 
on foot a constructive scheme for demolition and 
replacement, calling together the proper people, 
under favourable conditions, and promising to 
support good proposals by a strong educational 
campaign. If they are going to grapple with the 
evils of gambling, drink, and sex immorality, they 
should attempt to enlist the whole community on 
the side of right and decency, according to a well-laid 
scheme of universal and simultaneous appeal in 
which they would make use of every kind of 
clean-living man or woman, each according to his 
special genius or capacity. Whatever the work 
chosen, let its claims be urged upon every man and 
woman and every association of men and women 
in the neighbourhood—so far as that is com- 
passable by the concentration of every power of 
work and prayer that the Churches possess. Given 
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such concentration of thought and effort, first to 
one thing then to another, most local com- 
munities could be transformed within a few decades 
at most. It would require some inroads on the 
time given now to general Christian teaching, but 
the time lost for general appeals would be more than 
recouped through the added point and appeal of all 
the Church’s general teaching. 

On the tide of such palpably useful and widely 
appealing efforts as those we have been describing, 
the Churches could well carry other smaller but more 
distinctive efforts to cope with special evils in 
more characteristically Christian ways—attempts 
along lines of personal friendship to reclaim drunkards 
and prostitutes, to create new home-centres of good 
will in degenerate courts and alleys, or to win, by 
personal argument, the support of people whose 
vested interests might suffer by proposed reforms. 
These additional activities would be all the stronger 
in their direct effect, and all the more intelligible 
and educative in their indirect effect, if they were 
done in the wider setting. 

Clearly, however, such a programme of service 
and action requires a related programme of confer- 
ence and discussion to unify divergent opinions, and 
the use of a great variety of means of public instruc- 
tion to supplement the deficient stock of knowledge 
on social questions which must be postulated. 

Of conference, an instance has already been 
quoted from Reigate, where a study of the local 
needs of boys and girls was instituted. Housing and 
education have been the subject of several more 
recent towns meetings, one of them in Chesterfield, 
arranged by the co-operation of the Churches with the 
Workers’ Educational Association, the Adult School 
Movement and other bodies. In Leeds the repre- 
sentatives of the same bodies informally arranged 
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a series of lectures on democraticideals. These were 
given by first-class authorities on Sunday afternoons, 
and there was an average attendance of three hundred 
men and women, two-thirds of them artisans. Two 
hundred people did not miss a single lecture. The 
relation of Christianity to the State was the subject 
of a similar series held in Newcastle. 

But discussion needs also to be fostered on 
questions of industrial and political dispute.* We 
have already urged the need for this, and it is only 
necessary to add here a few instances of the means 
by whichit may bedone. One way is by the arrange- 
ment of conferences of employers and employed, 
such as have been carried through by the London 
Diocesan Committee on Industrial relationships and 
by branches of the Church of England Men’s Society, 
notably in the Midlands. In Bristol and in the 
Potteries similar consultations have led to permanent 
organisations to promote friendliness. But it is not 
too much to say that without the strongest possible 
social and religious purposes to bind such groups 
and gatherings together, they cannot succeed in 
solving the deeper difficulties of the situation. The 
League of Faith and Labourft has recently been 
remarkably successful in bringing together repre- 
sentative gatherings of Church people and those in 
the Labour Movement who are not Churchgoers, with 
the necessary element of explicit social idealism to 
give the meetings an effective spiritual unity. It 
is not too much to say that when this idealism is 
strong enough to supply what is at bottom a religious 
basis for the gatherings, the co-operation of the two 
elements greatly enhances their value. 

For lectures, in many centres the Churches can 


* See appendix pp. 253-4 for suggested subjects. 


+ The address of the League is 11, Breams Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C.4, and the Secretary, A. Ramage. 
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lean upon the help of the University Social Training 
Schools which are now organised in most University 
towns, or upon special societies for economic and 
political study, like that which arranges lectures in 
Newcastle, or upon educational Settlements like 
that at Birkenhead. In other places the help of 
the University Extension Committee can be called 
in. In yet others the Churches will need to act 
independently and in all cases much will depend 
upon their advocacy of whatever is provided. The 
subject of the lectures will vary according to the 
neighbourhood. In some districts rich people have 
to be shown what poverty means, and persuaded 
that it claims their help. In others, poor people 
need to be persuaded that the law is not meant as 
an instrument for oppressing them, but as an instru- 
ment for righting their wrongs. Some middle class 
districts need the most elementary information about 
labour organisation and ideals. Some need lectures 
on the use of precautions provided for their use in 
dangerous trades. On health and housing matters 
it is not difficult to get both lectures and exhibits 
to create local interest. An exhibit of sweated 
industries has been successfully used to arouse public 
interest on that matter, and a portable exhibit 
illustrating the evil of consumption and the ways 
of fighting it is still obtainable.* Along more general 
lines exhibitions covering the whole range of social 
need and duty have been successfully used by the 
Student Christian Movement and by the Brotherhood 
Movement. 

So much for lectures and courses drawing people 
from their separate churches to a common centre. 
The ground cannot, of course, be covered by such 
means. Matters of outstanding importance—some 


s From The National Association for the Prevention of Con- 
sumption, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, 
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housing reform programme, for example—ought 
rather to be pleaded in every Christian congregation 
and in almost every society and group within each 
congregation, and simultaneously in all the social, 
ecclesiastical and educational associations of the 
district ; a panel of speakers being enrolled for the 
purpose.* Such advocacy needs to remember the 
religious as well as the technical aspects of the 
questions treated. Indeed there will be no appetite 
for the technical study required unless the course 
is seen to be a necessary part of the realisation of 
great religious ideals for the transformation of society. 


2. THE GENERATION OF ENTHUSIASM. 


When we consider where the driving power for 
such a programme of Christian social action and 
education is to come from we are reminded of a 
saying of T. C. Horsfall, the Manchester Housing 
reformer, that if he could bring together into one 
company the four hundred men and women who 
cared most for the good of Manchester, and keep 
them together long enough to know each other’s 
minds, they would soon transform the life of the city. 

Such a programme as we have sketched above 
requires indeed the existence of an inner circle of 
men and women fired with a common vision of what 
might be. For this, they need to come into very 
close mental and spiritual contact, for the relevant 
social facts are complex and lead to widely 
different judgments as to the action they call for, or 
even as to the perspective in which whey should be 
viewed. Fellowship is necessary to produce the 
mental adjustment necessary to a united plan. 
And the fellowship must be deeply religious, for 

* The method of publishing lists of speakers who may be invited 


to speak at local meetings has been successfully used in various 
centres, notably in Liverpool. 
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men’s ethical insight and perspective are most exact 
and penetrating when they are deeply conscious of 
God. The group which sustains this work of 
Christian social education needs therefore to be 
united in intimate spiritual fellowship. Each local 
community needs such a group and it should be the 
first business of the Christian Social Council to form 
it, or to give the time and take the steps necessary 
to be such a group itself. 

At the inauguration of their joint effort this 
group would do well to spend a few days together in 
quiet devotion, contemplating the life of their 
local community as it is, and as it might become 
if a vision of good could possess its more 
religious and earnest members. Such a piece of 
work needs to be done without hurry, under circum- 
stances favourable to friendly intercourse and quiet 
thought. An element of worship is necessary to 
kindle hope and courage, and an element of silence 
to give profundity to thought. Such a meeting 
would not be for the sake of ascertaining facts, but 
for the sake of reaching a deeper understanding of 
the way in which facts already ascertained should be 
regarded and dealt with by a united community. 
The group, as has been said already, should include 
all ranks of those devoted to the social good— 
working-class and business idealists, as well as those 
engaged in one or other of the personal ministries of 
religion, education, or social service.* 

Granted the existence and harmony of such a 
group, they would need to be supported by a much 
larger company of men and women fired with their 
vision, and pledged to carry out a campaign of public 
enlightenment with regard to the outstanding needs 
of the time, and the proposals for meeting those 


* The programme of one such gathering is given in the Appendix, 
PP. 254. 
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needs approved by the united body. For example, 
in any large city could not a contingent of a 
thousand people be raised. Could they not be 
inspired with the hope of seeing their city trans- 
formed under the pressure upon public opinion 
which could be exerted by a thousand advocates of 
social righteousness, armed with practical proposals, 
and captained by the most experienced workers in the 
community? Surely it could be done; and the hope of 
securing the “army” might make it possible to secure 
the unity of leadership which would be required. 

Supposing such a band of advocates to be enrolled, 
their training might well extend over some years; 
though their public operations would begin long 
before their training was completed. Their training 
would be all the better if it included some elementary 
economics, but it would be specially concerned with 
the data of local life. For the latter purpose they 
might follow the “suggested lines of enquiry into 
the social conditions of a town or village,” issued by 
the Central Study Committee of the Society of 
Friends—of course under competent local direction 
from those having access to local statistics and other 
facts. But their preparation should go deeper 
than that. After all, the work of social administra- 
tion and social service can only be one half of the 
complete expression of the communal ideal. We 
. shall not be good neighbours in our leisure unless 
we can carry the spirit of good fellowship into the 
working relationships of life. 

We revert, therefore, to the importance of the 
men and women who are openly pledged toa Christian 
ideal of society, meeting with others of their 
business, profession or calling, to consider what 
precisely it demands of them. We have urged that 
this should be done within the fellowship of each 
congregation. The difficulty there, however, is the — 
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difficulty of bringing together enough people with 
the same problems to make their co-operation 
intellectually stimulating. If, on the other hand, 
an attempt is made to form these groups inter- 
denominationally the difficulty is to get sufficient 
spiritual intimacy for frank speech and united prayer. 
In the company which we are _ pre-supposing, 
neither difficulty should be felt. Such bodies might 
thus become the pioneers of this type of Christian 
fellowship. Any such groups should be formed 
on the definite assumption that there are really 
fundamental errors in the traditional interpreta- 
tion of the Christian ideal of service held by practically 
every trade and profession ; that it is urgent to find 
out what are the right ideals; and that they may 
be discovered in Christian fellowship. 

A body of people so trained in the facts of social 
life, quickened in conscience about their own social 
duties, invigorated by personal contact with one 
another and guided by the experienced leaders in 
every form of local social service, would be competent 
to do a great work of education and conciliation in 
their community. Each would act especially through 
his or her own Church and perhaps be officially 
responsible to serve the Church in such ways. 
Even if they could not at once obtain such 
recognition from the Church, they might themselves 
recognise the inward call and equip themselves 
for it. In the wider fellowship of prophetic service 
afforded by the group they might hope to find the 
necessary moral and spiritual support to sustain 
them. But it would be all the better if the Churches 
would recognise such prophetic ministries by giving 
them a regular place in their organised life. 

If such a body existed as we have been describing it 
might be possible to give the work of social service and 
social reconstruction its due place in the life of the 
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Churches. Some dramatic method of bringing it into 
the focus of Christian attention is urgently needed. 
The matter needs to be handled as one of intense 
religious moment, Indeeda mission to the Churches 
Is required, presenting the claim of the com- 
munity for Christian service as an integral part 
of the claim of Christ upon the men and women of 
to-day. The defects of the past need to be preached 
as among the most serious sins of the hour—sins 
in which both individuals and Churches are 
incriminated. Such a mission pre-supposes a con- 
siderable campaign of detailed social teaching, both 
beforeand after it. But the missionitself should con- 
centrate on the attempt to bring the accepted facts 
of social life into the light of the Christian conception 
of the social purpose of creation,—to show the 
social implicates of redemption, the social obligations 
of Christian discipleship, the social incentives in the 
Gospel, and the social mission of the Church. In 
that light a re-dedication to Christ should be called 
for—a re-dedication that would resolve itself into 
subsequent acts of service and the thorough-going 
re-examination of conventional standards of living. 

Such a mission might be prepared for in united 
spiritual fellowship, and some parts of it could be 
carried out by the Churches in united meetings; but 
the appeal would have to be carried home to the rank 
and file of the Churches through meetings in their 
own societies and Churches, and conducted according 
to their own traditions. One or two such missions 
have been successfully conducted in University 
colleges, and in a limited way the broad appeal of 
Christian service has been presented to whole 
neighbourhoods by World Service Exhibitions. But 
we do not know of any such mission conducted as a 
united act of the Churches, striving with their 
full strength to understand and undertake the 
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duty to their neighbourhood imposed on them by 
their declared allegiance to Jesus Christ. 


3. THE CO-OPERATION OF DENOMINATIONS. 


So far we have been considering the co-operation 
of the Churches locally. We have now to suggest a 
few possible lines of co-operation at the centre. 
Some principles of Christian organisation for local 
social co-operation hold good in this case also and 
their application to the larger problem is not difficult. 
Thus, to begin with, the body that is required to 
supervise the social mission of the Church should be 
like the corresponding local body in three respects. 
First, it should have official standing if possible, but 
it should not secure that official standing at the cost 
of being hampered in action, or of including members 
lacking in passion and equipment for their special work, 
Next, it should include representatives of all the 
Churches, as well as a strong element of avowed 
Christian men and women from other movements 
having high social, educational, industrial or political 
ideals. Finally, it should secure close personal and 
spiritual relations between its several members. In 
addition to these points it should be in direct touch 
with interdenominational local effort on the one 
hand, so as to serve as a clearing house for local 
interdenominational experience ; and with denomi- 
national authorities on the other hand, so as to benefit 
by their machinery when the need arises. Such 
a Council already exists in germ in the Christian 
Social Crusade. It is representative but not elected. 
It needs more official recognition, more financial 
backing and a bolder conception of its own function, 
to enable it to fulfil its possibilities and meet the needs 
of, the hour. 
viogAmongst the services which such a Council 
should, render, the provision of suitable literature 
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stands high. This might be of many kinds. It 
should include authorised handbooks on the elements 
of economic and political science, written from the 
standpoint of Christian principle. There might also 
be introductions to disputed questions, approved 
by Christian men of all parties, and occasional 
manifestoes on matters of moment, suggesting clear 
lines of Christian principle where these are clear, and 
facilitating the fair consideration of matters more in 
dispute. 

Again, such a body might find it possible to 
supplement the one general annual conference of 
the Social Service Unions, now held at Swanwick, 
with numbers of such conferences held up and down 
thecountry, with more variety of programme to suit 
the needs of different areas, e.g., one for London, 
another for the Home Counties, another for the West 
Counties, another for the Midlands, one for East 
Anglia, one for Lancashire and Yorkshire, and one 
for Northumbria. 

The specialised social training of the ministry 
might be another special care of such a_ body. 
Candidates for the ministry need at least to be 
equipped with that introductory knowledge of 
society and of the problems it presents to Christian 
people, which we urged was requisite for any Christian 
layman. They need also special courses of study on 
such questions as political compromise, the history 
of the relationship of Church and State, the relation 
of the forces of compulsion to those of freedom, and 
the social equivalent of the Christian ideal. Perhaps 
if they were taught Church history and ethics by 
professors and tutors themselves well versed in the 
study of the impact of the Christian ideal upon the 
political and social life of the world, it would be 
sufficient. But as that would require many of their 
teachers to take fresh courses of study, it only throws 
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the problem a stage further back. In either case 
the necessary training for whoever is willing to 
undergo it might be best provided by united action. 

Let it be clearly understood that what is wanted 
is not a study of ordinary economics, but the study 
of a subject which has never yet been fully analysed, 
in which the ethical and theological doctrines of 
Christianity are worked out in relation to the social 
and political conditions of the day. One branch of 
this study would be the contemporary attempts to 
embody a higher Christian ideal in the practice of 
business and industry and the political administra- 
tion of cities and nations. Another branch would be 
the psychological and moral effects of’ the hundred 
and one different types of occupation in which 
people are engaged,—the effects of the distribution 
of population, mixing of races, isolation of the 
countryside, over-populousness of the towns, and 
many other such conditions which help to determine 
national and local character. Here is subject 
matter for a new faculty of learning, unless indeed 
it is a subject matter which ought to be exemplified 
by a prophetic order, rather than professed by a 
learned one. The organisation of the distinctive 
branches of sociological research needed for such 
courses of study would be another of the pieces of 
work which the United Social Council of the Churches 
might encourage. Already a loose association of 
Christian men and women engaged in the study of 
cognate subjects has been formed, and this could be 
strengthened and developed if the results of its 
work could be officially adopted and used. 


But before any of these proposals can be matured 
it seems necessary that, as in the case of the local 
Churches so in the case of the denominations, some 
drastic action is needed to lift the whole matter into 
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the place of importance it deserves to occupy. We 
remember the great Missionary Conference held at 
Edinburgh in rgro, to survey the total liability of 
the Churches for the furtherance of the Gospel in 
foreign lands. We remember the way in which that 
conference laid hold upon the imagination of the 
Churches, and we pray that within very few years 
a conference of equal weight and representativeness 
may be convened by the Churches of this country 
to survey their liability for the transformation of 
our social and political life and to consider what 
reformation of the Church’s activities and ministries 
are required. 


To some it may seem incongruous that a book 
which attempts to deal fundamentally with the 
Church’s mission to society should end thus lamely 
with a recommendation for a new Christian Council 
heralded by yet another week or two of Christian 
conference. But it is not so incongruous or trivial 
as it may appear. If Christian organisation were a 
mere matter of machinery it would indeed be bathos 
to prescribe more organisation as a cure for the 
present tragic anemia of the Christian body. But 
true Christian organisation is not a mechanical 
business: it is a matter of high spiritual moment. 
It concerns the better circulation of spiritual insight 
and enthusiasm through the Church, which is the body 
of Christ. It concerns the better mating of Christian 
minds and the better mingling of Christian souls 
in the great work of our social and spiritual 
regeneration. 

What we are seeking all through this book is 
the means of ending the present reign of atomism, 
in which the generous impulses and hopes to which 
the spirit of Christ gives birth in every Christian heart 
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so often perish for lack of a Christian fellowship in 
which they can mature. We believe that the secret 
of the world’s healing is known, in fragments, to 
Christ’s servants; but because they fail to share 
their secret it remains still hid. We believe that 
the pattern of the great Christian society might be 
traced out and its glory win obedience from all 
hearts if the Church’s members would but learn and 
practice that love of one another which would not 
allow them to remain silent or separate in their 
attempts to know and to do the will of Christ. 


APPENDIX 


SUGGESTED SUBJECTS FOR CHRISTIAN 
POLITICAL DISCUSSION CIRCLES 


Tue following four subjects for conference contain 
an introduction to the main questions in politics. 
Afterwards there may be discussion of particular 
issues, such as: 


Christianity and Education. 
Christianity and the Industrial Order. 


But these are the first political issues to be faced, 
and each one raises fundamental moral issues :— 


1. Ideals of Nationality and Internationalism. 
The problem of creating the spirit of inter- 
national brotherhood. The relative func- 
tions of the Church, Education, Labour and 
other Social Organisations in this work, 


2. The problem of International organisation. 
The League of Nations and other political 
proposals for maintaining peace. 


3. The Organisation of the Government of a 
Nation. The sphere of Parliaments and 
other instruments of central government. 
Degrees and limits of the rights of local, 
industrial and other social authorities and the 
relation of these bodies to each other and to 
the supreme authority of the State. The 
limits of State authority over the individual. 
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4. The problem of forming a right public opinion 
on political questions, and of securing its 
true expression in the national life. .The 
place of the School, the Church, the Press, 
and the political parties in securing this. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAMME FOR A 
DIVISIONAL RETREAT 
(For North Wales) 


First Futt Day: 


Morning.—Economic Data of the North Wales 
Quarries. 


Afternoon.—Consequent Home Life and Social 
Relationships. 


Evening.—The Intellectual Life of the Quarry- 
men—Societies, Subjects of Interest, Types 
of Thought, etc. 


SECOND FuLL Day: 


Morning.—Tourist Centres, with special relation 
to their effect upon Welsh Traditions. 


Afternoon.—Coal and Iron Centres compared and 
contrasted with the Quarries. 


Evening.—Inferences regarding the Right Ingredi- 
ents for a socially Healthy Industrial System. 


DaiLy DEVOTIONAL SESSIONS: 


1. Morning Bible Readings, upon the ethical 
standards of the Sermon on the Mount. 


2. Mid-day Litany for Social Need, followed by 
a short time of silent worship. 


3. Evening Prayer of an informal character. 
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SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR FIRESIDE DIS- 
CUSSION ON CHRISTIANITY AND BUSINESS* 


I.—‘ THE Ricut ATTITUDE TO WEALTH.” 


Aim,—To examine the bearing upon modern 
business problems of Christ’s conception of 
the value of Wealth. (Read Matt. vi. 24-34.) 


Problem I.—How did the early Friends put this 
teaching into practice ? 


Problem II.—John Woolman deliberately restricted 
his business to the satisfaction of his humble 
needs. Would he not have done better to 
found a great commercial house, which 
should be an outstanding example of the 
application of Christian principles to business 
life ? 


Problem III.—Ought we to take literally Christ’s 
command in Matt. vi. 34? 


Authorities.— 


Harvey: ‘‘The Rise of the Quakers’? (Swarthmore Press, 1s. 6d.). 
John Woolman’s Journal (Swarthmore Press, ts. 6d.). 
See also Besse: ‘‘ The Sufferings of the Quakers.”’ 


II.—“ TRUTH.” . 
Aim.—To consider the possibilities of maintaining 
strict standards of truthfulness in modern 
business life. 


Problem I.—Is one justified in advertising one’s 
goods as “‘ the best” without actual know- 
ledge that they are so ? 


* Two pages from Tract No. 11 of the Friends’ Central 
Study Committee, 
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Problem II,—Do you approve of the practice of 
selling the same article in the same shop at 
a high price to a rich customer and at a lower 
price to a poor one? 


Problem III.—The early Quaker testimony against 
Oaths was based on a deep regard for the 
sanctity of Truth. Can a modern business 
man carry on a successful business whilst 
maintaining the same reverence for Truth ? 


Authority.— 


Carter: ‘‘ Commercial Morality ” (Christian Social Union, 
Pusey House, Oxford, 1d.). 


Headley Bros., Ashford, Kent, & 18 Devonshire St., E.C.2, 
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